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BARSHOTT HUMOURS THEM. 


FREDDY BARSHOTT and my- 
self were gloriously happy when 
we met that afternoon at the 
P. Club. Both our applica- 
tions for ninety days’ leave out 
of India had been sanctioned, 
and we were to start for home 
next day. It was, therefore, 
ina spirit of reckless bonhomie 
that we drifted to the bar, 
when a young doctor, who 
seemed to have been waiting 
there in expectation of our 
arival, asked us if we could 
spare just a moment to speak 
to the Matron of the station 
hospital, who was in the ladies’ 
tom. The Matron was a 
singularly attractive party, 
young for her station, and— 
but this we were only to know 
later—sly. She had certainly 
booked that young doctor to 
aid and abet her. 

“T hear you two lucky fel- 
lows have got your leave and 
80 by the next mail,’ she 
began. Now how in the world 
had she got to know what we 
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ourselves had only learnt two 
hours before? ‘‘ You'll think 
of us poor sweltering exiles 
sometimes, won’t you?” she 
continued. 

We reassured her. The young 
doctor, well coached no doubt, 
raised his eyebrows and nodded 
bar-wards, and we replied suit- 
ably. When the cocktails ar- 
rived the Matron resumed. 

‘“‘ There’s just one tiny little 
favour I’m _ going to ask 
you.” 

We both thought we knew 
what it would be—some small 
parcel to be delivered person- 
ally at an address in Bays- 
water. No harm in saying 
yes, and sending it by aie 
So we both replied— 

** Rather ! ” 

“It’s just to keep a fatherly 
eye on two of my cases as far 
as Bombay. Really it’s only 
a matter of form. They'll give 
no trouble whatever.” 

Barshott exhibiting a little 
restiveness, the Matron turned 
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a melting eye on him. She 
turned the other on me, melt- 
ing but compelling. We were 
both quelled. Barshott ceased 
frowning. I sat down again. 

“I know,” continued this 
serpent, holding both her rab- 
bits with her eye, “‘ that you 
won’t refuse me this tiny fav- 
our. It will be simply too 
frightfully kind of you.” 

** Oh, not at all.” 

The doctor at this point eye- 
browed us into another, evi- 
dently with the intention of 
clinching us. The Matron, now 
taking it for granted that 
we were going to be too 
frightfully kind, got down to 
details. 

“One of the two you know 
—that long R.E. fellow who 
came to grief on the polo- 
ground. He’s a _ lying-down 
case, dislocated hip, quite tame, 
and very helpless. The other’s 
@ sun case, rather a dear, but 
just a little queer at times.” 

To Barshott, who tapped his 
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head in an understanding way, 
she hastened to add— 

“Oh no! not that! Noth. 
ing like so bad as that. Oh, 
dear me, no! He’s quite quite, 
if you follow me, but not too 
too.” 

‘Quite quite mad,” I sup 
posed, ‘and not too too sane,” 

“Ah, you will have yow 
joke, Captain Lugard. Bu 
really he’s rather a dear. Then 
at Bombay the R.A.M.C. people 
meet them with an ambulance 
and you're quit of them, ani 
will have done me a very great 
favour. There’ll be a reserved 
compartment on the train to- 
morrow night at ten o’clock. 
You'll find your charges safely 
tucked in, and all you'll have 
to do is to get in with them.” 
She made several airy gestures 
with her hand to show how 
easy it all would be. 

We said yes, of course, t 
this very tiny favour or this 
very great favour. Later we 
bitterly repented it. 


II. 


Next night we joined the 
train and found our two charges 
settled in. We both knew the 
hip case, and so in a way 
Barshott was justified in say- 
ing, ‘Hullo, Hip!” But the 
other was a stranger and rather 
queer, and I felt that Barshott 
should not have started calling 
him “Sun” right away. Hip 
occupied a lower berth, and 
was perfectly static there. But 
Sun was making noises in the 
bathroom attached to the car- 


riage, and through the half 
open door appeared to be wash: 
ing his teeth and using his boot 


as a tooth glass. I remarked 
to Barshott that this looked 
ominous. But Barshott 
plied— 

“Leave him to me. I'm 
great with lunies. I always 
humour them.” 

“In that case,” I said, “I'l 
take the lower berth alongside 
of Hip, who won’t want hutl- 
ouring, and you the upp 
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perth alongside of Sun, who 
will.” 

“Right-o!” said Barshott, 
who was in a breezy rather 
pot-valiant mood. 

Just then Sun came in, 
with a dripping boot in one 
hand and a tooth-brush in 
the other. 

“Look here, Sun,” said Bar- 
shott, “‘ you mustn’t go using 
a boot for that.” 

Sun fixed an all-seeing soul- 
less eye on Barshott, and said 
nothing. Not a mad eye— 
worse—a hen’s eye, red rims 
and all, only he winked from 
the top, and not as a hen 
does from top and bottom. 
There’s no humouring a staring 
expressionless eye like this, and 
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Barshott ought to have seen 
it. The rest of Sun harmonised 
with his eye. He was a pale 
squab-faced sort of youth of 
indeterminate age, not quite 
callow enough to be of the 
young officer age, scarcely old 
enough looking to have won 
emancipation from the senior 
subaltern. He was short of 
stature, of a moist spongy 
texture, with perennially damp 
palms. Twice he blew on them 
as he prepared to perch. A 
sun-stroked man should have 
looked drier. The sun hadn’t 
stroked him hard enough. 

We all turned in. The lights 
were switched off. The train 
rumbled away through the 
night. We slept. 


i. 


Several times during the night 
Iheard conversation above me. 
Once the light was switched 
on, and looking up to see the 
cause, I met Sun’s red-rimmed 
eyes staring down at me. 

Next day was to be a long one. 
Barshott made it longer by de- 
sending on me at early dawn. 

“You hear him, I suppose,”’ 
he said, as he took a seat on 
my shins. 

I could—a low monotonous 
reiteration of words from above 
me. I asked what it all meant. 

“T watched him,” said Bar- 
shott, “ doing it three hundred 
counted times, and then I 
couldn’t stand it any longer 
and climbed down. The beast 
sticks out his right arm, cocks 
his forefinger up, and then 


addresses to it the following 
words, ‘ Well, Cockie, what 
about it ? -—just that and noth- 
ing more, over and over again. 
Not content with that, he woke 
me up three several times to 
ask me three silly questions 
during the night.” 

Just at that moment the 
train began to slow down, and 
presently pulled up at a very 
small station. We looked out. 
The sun—the good, honest, red, 
sane sun, not the drivelling 
occupant of the upper berth— 
had risen; the air was cool 
and fragrant. Away beyond 
the rear of the train (our car- 
riage had been hitched on next 
the guard’s van at the tail) 
was a little garden, and a 
trellised bower. The guard 
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hurried past and disappeared 
into the stationmaster’s office. 
i Let’s get out and have a 
cigarette,’ said Barshott. 

We got out just as we were, 
sleeping suits and slippers, but 
with true Indian caution put 
on our hats. We strolled to 
the bower, lit up, and Barshott 
resumed his tale of the night. 

“The first time the beast 
woke me he asked me whether 
I was a real captain or a Salva- 
tion Army captain. You know 
I always humour them, and 
I told him that actually I was 
General Booth travelling in 
disguise, and mum’s the word. 
The swine winked one of his 
pullet’s eyes at me, and said 
nothing. Next time it was to 
ask if the glass was rising. I 
tapped my window and said, 
He switched 


‘Like winking.’ 
on the light then, leaned across, 
and said, ‘Funny old General 


Booth.’ Next time he said 
something about my kindly 
getting him a dish of shrimps, 
but I took no notice. Then he 
asked me if I had seen any 
hooflas about. Like an ass I 
asked him what a hoofla was. 
He gave the most horrible 
mirthless cackle, and said, con- 
found him, ‘My dear Booth, 
a hoofla is a man who leads 
blind monkeys to the pictures.’ 
I told him to stow his garbage or 
I’d throw him on to the floor.” 

‘“T suppose he found that 
humoursome,”’ I interjected. 

**He may have,” said Bar- 
shott. ‘‘ Anyway, he shut up. 
I dislike the fellow more than 
I can say. He’s sly and prob- 
ably malicious.” 
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At this moment Barshott 
glanced from the bower, and 
then— 

“By Jove! 
yelled. 

She was—I mean the train 
was. We leapt to our feet 
and ran for it. There wer 
about a hundred yards to do, 
and under other circumstancy 
we should have done it. The 
train was still in the stage ofa 
slow glide, and for ten yard 
we simply devoured space, and 
were gaining easily on her. 
Then we each lost a slipper. 
Madly we still rushed on. Then 
we each lost our other slipper. 
Still for a few yards the grave 
was spurned from beneath ow 
bare soles. Then gradually 
the gravel gained on us, and 
so did the train. 

Simultaneously we halted and 
let fly a despairing yell. % 
did the engine, louder and 
much more prolonged than oun, 
otherwise the guard must have 
heard us. But no guard’s head 
appeared, and our frantic signal 
of recall passed unheeded. But 
another head than the guard’ 
obtruded itself, a squab-faced 
head, intersected by a maniat 
grin. Its right arm shot out, 
its right forefinger shot wp, 
its lips apostrophised it. The 
whole was then withdraw. 
Next moment an empty sult 
case flew out through the wit 
dow, followed by various smal 
articles—a sock, a shoe, a tie. 
We picked them up later of 
the ballast with tears and 
curses. We had now reached 
the farthest limit of the plat 
form. The train dwindled and 


She’s off!” he 
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was gone. One of us said, 
“Damn that swine!” Both 
of us said, ‘‘ We’ve missed our 
poat.” For our train ran in 
connection with the mail 
steamer, which would sail im- 
mediately after receiving the 
passengers and mails. The 
next boat would leave that day 
week. 

There was something hor- 
ribly familiar about the whole 
episode, especially our race with 
the train. Yes, of course, we 
had often had nightmares just 
like that. But, believe me, a 
nightmare is a trifle compared 
to real life, with real sharp 
gravel, flesh and blood feet, 
and a real train gathering speed 
and leaving you to miss a very 
real seven days in England. 

Painfully we limped back to 
our slippers, more painfully we 
limped along several hundred 
yards of ballast to recover what 
Sun had ejected. Then once 
more we retired to the bower— 
it was warming up now—to 
discuss the situation in all its 
horrible bearings. 

First of all, we were landed 
at Nowhere in sleeping-suits, 
slippers, hats—‘‘ and your sig- 
net ring,” remarked Barshott. 


“That may come in yet.” 
Add to this one broken suit- 
case (mine), one sock (Bar- 
shott’s), one tie (mine), one 
shoe (his). Sun had been sane 
enough during the few seconds 
which had elapsed after draw- 
ing in his head to come to a 
lightning decision as to what 
things would be most utterly 
useless to us and to throw 
these out. 

“I said he was malicious,” 
remarked Barshott. 

Our boat was lost, and with 
it seven out of about sixty days 
in England. There was no 
remedying that. A small ray 
of light filtered into our dark- 
ened souls when we realised 
that our train would in about 
two hours’ time be reaching and 
halting at the important junc- 
tion of J., that a wire to Hip 
and another to the station- 
master at J. would ensure our 
kit being taken out there, 
where we, coming by the next 
train whenever that might hap- 
pen along, would recapture it. 
Barshott even talked of wiring 
for a special and catching the 
boat, but a signet ring won’t 
run to specials, and he dropped 
the idea. 


IV. 


Yes, of course we’d wire to 
Hip and the J. stationmaster, 
and the sooner the better. 
The station we were marooned 
at was a tiny one. Had we 
but paused a moment before 
leaving our carriage, we would 
have realised this, and guessed 


that a mail train would never 
stop with intent to loiter at 
such a miserable place, that 
the signals must have been 
against her, that her stay would 
be of the briefest ; and further, 
that the guard had not seen 
us leave our carriage, or noted 
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our absence when he returned 
from bullying the stationmaster 
into giving a line clear. After 
the departure of the train, the 
place had gone to sleep. There 
was not a sign of life about it. 

We rapped at the ticket- 
office window: not a sound in 
reply. Harder we rapped, with 
no better results. We thumped 
with our fists, and still silence. 
Yet we knew the babu station- 
master was within. Bare plain 
stretched for miles round the 
district. A fly could have been 
descried walking on it, and 
stationmasters are larger than 
flies. 

Barshott, true to his humour- 
ing practices, called through, 
“Tf you don’t open the hatch, 
Babu, we'll burn your blasted 
station down.” 

Now this was ill-advised of 
Barshott. Babu stationmasters 
must never be bull-dozed. 

A chair scraped within very 
slightly. Barshott struck a 
match noisily. 

“T’m just about to light up 
now,’ he called out. “‘And mind 
you, if you won’t let us in, we 
won’t let you out. You'll burn.” 

To this sally an unalarmed 
voice replied, in a droning 
monotone— 

“Next passinger is No. 36 
up, due here at 14.3 hours. 
This arfice will open at 13.48 
hours, being regulation 15 meen- 
utes before arrival of train.” 

“But look here, station- 
master,” I said, “we have 
been left behind by the mail 
train, and want to wire to the 
stationmaster at J.” 

To this came the answer— 
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“There is here no faceelities 
for general public persons to 
telegraph moreover.” 

“Yes, but you can phone 
or telegraph through to J. for 
us, can’t you? ” 

“There is no any regulation 
to use railway telegraph for 
such,’’ came that weary voice, 
It added, “There is public 
telegraph arfice at Betwa, from 
which place you can dispatch 
telegrams—prepaid.”’ 

The beast knew we probably 
had no money on us. 

‘“* How far is Betwa, station- 
master ? ”’ 

** Six kos,’’ came the answer. 
Was there a slight chuckle in 
the voice? For six kos is not 
less than six, and may be any 
distance up to twelve miles. 
If we ever got off a wire from 


there, the mail train would long 

since have flitted on from J. 
Not to prolong this humiliat- 

ing interview, we got no further 


with that stationmaster. Glad- 
ly we would have forced an 
entrance and _ twisted the 
blighter’s arm till he consented 
to send our simple message. 
But solid station office door 
cannot be kicked in with slip- 
pered feet, nor barred windows 
over which our invisible friend 
had taken the precaution to 
close wooden shutters. So the 
mail train sped on, and we 
had to leave it to chance 
whether our kit would be cat- 
ried on to Bombay or taken out 
at J. And as to the latter, we 
felt that it would be a struggle 
between Hip, who would help 
us, and Sun, who would want 
to annoy us. 
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It was now 9 A.M. The next 
available train was due at 
14.3 hours, which in plain Eng- 
lish is 2.3 P.M. We were already 
hungry, and would get nothing 
to eat till we arrived at J. at 
about 7 P.M. There was noth- 
ing to sit on, not much to 
stand on, for our feet were 
rather bruised and sore, and 
only a tin-roofed shanty to 
shelter under from the sun. 
But our five hours’ wait was 
cut short at 11 A.M. by the 
arrival of a goods train going 
our way. Two desperate men 
jumped it and rumbled off in 
the native guard’s van, where 
they shamelessly shared his 
chupatties, and washed them 
down with some of that hos- 


pitable darkie’s tepid water. 
In return we could only offer 


him cigarettes. He was a 
simple kindly, soul, who spoke 
at great length of the size and 
composition of his family, his 
impoverished state, his sterling 
merits as a guard, and his 
strong desire for a chit from 
ourselves. In this way he did 
something to restore our self- 
respect, for we were beginning 
to believe that without money 
and without clothes, we had 
become as rather lower than 
earthworms. No one, not even 
the native guard of a slow 
goods train, would want a chit 
from a worm. We also found 
time to turn and rend that 
Matron. Put briefly, politely, 
and metrically, what we said 
about that woman was— 


‘* The light that lies in woman’s eyes, 
And lies and lies and lies.” 


Thus we arrived at 7 P.M. at 
the important junction and 
railway colony of J. 

Of this place the whole popu- 
lation, chiefly female, were tak- 
ing the ‘air by promenading the 
well-groomed platform as if it 
were a pier or a sea-front. It 
was the only place to take the 
air on, for the surrounding 
country was thirsty thorn jungle 
and rocky hills. These rail- 
way people were all wearing 
their best clothes, and upon 
us, as we shuffled shamefaced 
through them, they cast the 
glance of the high stomach 
and of scorn. And well they 
might, for we must have looked 
very odd, especially Barshott, 
who wore a sleeping suit in 
wide purple and mauve stripes, 
@ very meretricious colour. 
scheme after twenty-one hours’ 
wear in a warmish climate and 
dust. 

Full of hopes we headed 
straight for the stationmaster’s 
office. No babu here, but a 
full-blooded Britisher with a 
full-blooded British stare. He 
continued to eye us askance 
even after we had explained 
ourselves. We realised at once 
that he had not made contact 
with our two travelling com- 
panions, knew nothing about 
us, and that Sun had overcome 
Hip, and prevented our kit 
being put out here to await 
our arrival. Luckily the sta- 
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tionmaster had been a soldier, 
and more or less believed we 
were what we said we were. 
Anyway, he introduced us to 
the refreshment-room man with 
“Give these two gentlemen 
dinner, please.” We dined, 
and offered the blushing Parsee 
contractor our ring in payment. 
This he obligingly refused in 
favour of our names and a 
promise of payment as soon as 
possible. As we entered the 
stuffy compartment of the slow 
train that was to arrive at 
Bombay some six hours after 
the departure of our boat, I 
observed a slight shivering 
amongst Barshott’s purple and 
mauve stripes, and felt chilly 
myself. We shivered and dozed 
till dawn, and then dozed 
without shivering till, late in 
the following afternoon, we 
passed into the loud-sounding 
gloom of the Victoria terminus 
at Bombay. Arriving as we 
had by an unimportant train, 
we had reason to hope for an 
empty station and a speedy 
end to our miseries. But we 
were not half-way through them 
yet. 

If the platforms at J. on the 
previous night had been like 
@ pier or a sea-front in August, 
those of the Victoria terminus 
were Bond Street at its most 
fashionable hour in London’s 
most crowded month. The 
up-country and another mail 
train were both about to start, 
and three ships (as we learnt 
later) had that day disgorged 
their leave-returning crowds on 
to the terminus platforms. Nor 
was that all. The Viceregal 
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train in white and gold, with 
crimson cloths spread about it, 
stood snorting in all its majesty 
at a third platform. Goodney 
knows who it was there for, 
but it was stoutly cinctured 
with chuprassies in scarlet and 
gold, bristling with  gold- 
mounted fly-whisks and daggers, 
let alone a few dozen more 
soberly clad European police 
officers and their yellow-tu- 
baned underlings. Evidently 
some largish bug was about 
to take the road for Simla, 
where dwelt his friend the 
Governor-General. All this we 
envisaged as we peeped from 
our carriage, seeking some road 
to fly out by. Willingly we 
would have awaited the depar- 
ture of all these trains and 
crowds, but our train, having 
emptied itself, was about to 
be removed, and we had to 
quit. 

“We must jam down ow 
hats, put our heads down,” said 
Barshott, “‘and make a bolt 
for it.” 

He had need to be stout- 
hearted had Barshott, for i 
addition to his stripes, he 
showed a two days’ growth of 
red beard. To comfort me, 
he added— 

“The sweat’s running all the 
dirt down your face, and you 
look like nothing on earth. 
Are you ready? We must 
make a dash for it some 
where.” 

“Somewhere.” Ah, _ but 
where ? carrying a large empty 
suit-case, too, with one shoe 
rattling about init. Our friends 
—we had already caught 
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glimpses of several familiar 
faces in the crowd—would be 
certain to assume that the suit- 
case was full, and that we 
were wantonly appearing as 
we were. 

“Now where might the sta- 
tionmaster’s office be ? ’ queried 
Barshott, his foot on the step. 
“That’s about our point, I 
think. Once there, we'll get 
on the track of our kit, and 
then we’re right—as rain. Now 
for it!” 

Heads down we charged out. 
Did we only imagine it, or did 
a great and hushing silence fall 
upon the assembled thousands ? 
Was the whole crowd ceasing 
to take its ticket, weigh its 
luggage, buy its newspaper, in 
order to gaze at us? Well, 
if we didn’t see it, we felt it 
all. Our line took us near 
We 


those crimson carpets. 
caught a glimpse of a chup- 
rassie clutching his dagger hilt, 
of a police officer mouthing the 
word “Bombs ! ” as the empty 


suit-case rattled its shoe. We 
took an elderly party in the 
off-hock, felled him, and rushed 
on. We did other minor dam- 
age to astonished persons, who 
opened their mouths only to 
find us gone, and our first land- 
fall was a lamp-room, or rather 
the closed and locked door of 
What smelt like one. After 
Scrabbling in vain at this, for 
it was any port in a storm, we 
took a fresh departure, and 
how began to feel that the 
crowd had ceased merely star- 
ing, and was beginning to buzz 
—at us. But we kept together 
Somehow, and this time made 
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the stationmaster’s office and 
shut ourselves in. 

It was all very familiar—we 
had often done this sort of 
thing before. Yes, of course 
we had—in nightmares. But 
they were pale ineffectual mares 
compared to this. We now 
wondered whether we could 
have arrived where we had 
arrived in any other less con- 
spicuous and more dignified 
fashion. Could any one in the 
whole world, in draggle-tailed, 
sweat-stained, grimy pyjamas, 
have left his carriage, lifted his 
chin, carried his suit-case, and 
stalked slowly through those 
mobs? No, no matter how 
great-hearted, how high-souled, 
we did not think such a man 
existed. ' 

Still, here we were at the end 


-of our troubles, so a truce to 


these morbid cogitations. The 
stationmaster, having bowed 
out his white-and-gold train 
and the two chocolate-and- 
white trains, would come in 
smiling presently and say, ‘‘ Oh, 
so you two gentlemen have 
arrived. I’ve been expecting 
you and know all about you. 
You'll be wanting your bag- 
gage, I’ve no doubt. I fear 
you may have been incom- 
moded without it.” 

Yes, that’s what he would 
say; and then we’d clear our 
baggage, change in the retiring 
rooms, and all troubles would 
be ended. After thus calming 
and comforting ourselves for 
half an hour, and hearing less 
noise without, we took a peep 
out and found the trains gone 
and the station nearly empty. 

F2 
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The stationmaster arrived— 
@ man of iron nerve, as the 
chief of such a terminal station 
must of course be. Nothing 
betrayed his surprise at seeing 
us in his sanctum save a slight 
twitching in the face, but he 
soon mastered himself, and was 
as nice as possible. He per- 
fectly remembered the attend- 
ance at the station on the day 
before of an ambulance, and 
of the removal of an officer 
whom he described as _ bed- 
ridden. We excused the lapse, 
for, of course, the military are 
never bed-ridden, only lying- 
down cases. He remembered 
nothing of a second officer, 
and was certain that the am- 
bulance only took away the 
one. He hazarded a guess that 
the other officer had driven 
off in a taxi to one of 
the two hotels. His grasp 
of the obvious was almost 
startling. 

Well, that wasn’t much good 
to us. So we rang up the 
officers’ hospital in order to 
talk to Hip, only to learn that 
Hip had recently been operated 
upon and was at that moment 
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being sick, and must on po 
account be disturbed till next 
day. Our luck was surely 
dead out. 

** What about it now ? ” said 
Barshott, laying down the re. 
ceiver. 

“One of the hotels, I sup 
pose,’ lanswered. “But they'l 
never let us in.” 

“It'll be the Orient,” said 
Barshott. ‘It’s just the sort 
of flash place that Sun would 
go to.” He added, ‘TI feel I 
could face it better with a long, 
strong, well-iced one inside me. 
But that’s mere funk. It’s n 
good telephoning there. A per- 
sonal investigation is the only 
way to uncover Sun’s track. 
Are you for it? ” 

I said I was. We agreed 
that after our recent harrowing 
experiences we must be getting 
hardened—hardened enough to 
face even the great lounge d 
the Orient at the crowded hou 
when sun-downers do most cot- 
gregate there. We couldn't 
walk through the streets i 
pyjamas, so we chanced finding 
Sun, our kit, and our mone), 
and drove. 


VI. 


It may be mentioned, for 
the information of those who 
have never suffered from it, 
that the climate of Bombay 
is a very warm and a very 
moist one. Perspiration pours 
from one all day and most of 
the night, unless one is under 
a fan or a punkah, when it 
only trickles. Our thin gar- 
ments were, therefore, clinging 


to us. The pink of our bodies 
was showing through them 1 
@ manner dreadful to behold. 
The Orient was one of thos 
places that keep large men 2 
green-and-gold semi - militaty 
uniforms always at its door. 
The functions of such persoll 
are nebulous, but certainly 
denial of entry to creature 
such as ourselves would be om¢ 
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of them. If they looked like 
being obstructive, we settled 
that Barshott should eye down 
those on our right, while I 
took those on our left. I have 
never been much good at eyeing 
people down, but Barshott said 
that all we had to do was to 
put “a little snap into it ” and 
the thing was done. 

We arrived. There was only 
oe uniformed chucker - out 
awaiting us, and we snapped 
our eyes so briskly at him that 
he remained at first open- 
mouthed. He began, however, 
to initiate arresting motions 
a3 we were bundling past him, 
and I had to stop to recover 
my slipper. But Barshott 


saved the situation by raising 
his hat, falling a pace behind, 
and saying— 

“Your Royal Highness will 


pass in first. Fellow, open the 
door to the Grand Duke.” 

This worked like magic. 
Grand Dukes may walk any- 
Where in anything they like 
to wear, and this one, gripping 
his accursed slippers with all 
ten bunched toes, walked into 
the hotel carrying a battered 
suit-ease. Awful though our 
sufferings had been during the 
past thirty-six hours, what we 
were now to undergo was to 
tap all. At the Victoria ter- 
minus the agony had been 
acute but swift, and full of 
ation and incident. Now we 
were to die about ten lingering 
deaths. 

The lounge was crowded, the 
bar packed with sun-downers. 
Ih the forefront of it all, and 
Staring straight at us, stood 

buffoon and  farceur, 
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George Staveley. He imme- 
diately recognised us and, being 
George, gave loud vent to the 
fact. He let out a vinous 
screech, which called every- 
body’s attention to us. Know- 
ing George, we realised that 
on the very heels of that 
screech he had taken an in- 
stantaneous mental photo of 
us, our costume, our grime, and 
our slippers. He would make 
great play with our suit-case. 
We knew that he was already 
fabricating mirth-producing fic- 
tion about us, that he would 
later embroider and add to 
it, and that the greater part 
of the great Indian Peninsula 
would shortly be splitting its 
sides over us. For George was 
one of those ubiquitous beasts, 
on a travelling billet. 

*‘Cheerio, Barshott!” he 
shouted, and to me, “‘ Cheerio, 
Lugard! What’s the racket, . 
eh? What’s the game, my 
Sweaty pyjammed heroes ? 
Don’t keep the joke to your- 
selves. Come, out with it!” 

“The joke is,” snarled Bar- 
shott, “that we were left be- 
hind coming down here yester- 
day, marooned at some God- 
forsaken little station, lost our 
kit, and have come here in 
search of it.” 

George eyed the suit-case in- 
quiringly. 

“It’s almost as empty as 
your head, George,” I said. 
“But, look here, hand us over 
fifty chips and let us pass. We 
haven’t a bean on us.” 

In his hurry to go and spread 
fiction about us to his pals 
standing goggling at the bar, 
George handed me a 100 rupee 
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note and left us. At the hotel 
bureau a frosty young person 
in black silk regarded Barshott, 
who was spokesman and whose 
stripes had run, from a safe 
distance. He told her our 
miserable tale as shortly as 
might be, and then came to the 
point. 

“Did a pale gentleman, 
name of——’”’ he began. ‘‘ What 
was the beast’s name?” he 
broke off to ask me. 

I didn’t know. Neither of 
us did. His name had never 
been mentioned. This was a 
desperate business. 

**'We don’t know his name,” 
continued Barshott, “but a 
pale gentleman, with red rims 
—did he arrive here by yester- 
day’s Punjab mail ? ” 


““Everyone’s pale here,” 


snapped the lady, “as blotting- 


paper—white blotting-paper, I 
should say.” 

“There are exceptions,” said 
Barshott, smiling lavishly with 
a slight bow. ‘“‘ And may I 
say you are one of them ? ” 

This was laying it on with 
a trowel, and the lady tossed 
a little; but she swallowed 
that heavily buttered parsnip, 
and liked it. 

“You have a hotel book,” 
continued the courtly Barshott. 
“This gentleman would have 
been entered as arriving yester- 
day from P.” 

The book was produced. No 
one had arrived from P. the 
day previous. While we were 
searching the records we could 
hear Staveley in full blast, 
and twenty boozey owls gig- 
gling—at us. 

“ Thanks 


awiully,” said 
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Barshott. awfully 
obliged.”’ 

There was @ pause. What 
was the next move? We 
mopped our streaming face 
as we realised we must d 
something. What would on 
do in a nightmare now? Sur. 
ly there must be some sort of 
precedent. Then Barshott had 
a brain-wave. 

“Tf you'll kindly let us us 
the telephone ? ”’ 

The lady indicated the bor, 
right across the lounge, vid the 
whole length of that crowded 
bar. 

“We'll try the hospital 
again,’ said Barshott. “Oli 
Hip may have come out of his 
trance by now, or some one 
else may know something 
about our bird.” 

We shuffled across the lounge. 
People who have been to the 
North Pole may think that they 
alone know what utter silence 
and frostiness mean. But we 
know too. Every one in that 
lounge ceased talking and froz 
at us. 

“I’m rather good at tele 
phoning,” I said, as we reached 
the box, and I attempted to 
button myself in and out d 
sight of the Polar surroundings. 

“No, no,” said Barshott. 
“You stay and watch the suit- 
case like a good fellow. I know 
exactly what to say. Besides, 
I thought of telephoning, no 
you. Ishan’t be a minute.” 

A minute! I had to wait 
agonised inactivity about five 
centuries while Barshott, sa 
and happy inside, mouthed i 
audibly. If I could only have 
listened to what he was sayilé 


** We’re 
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and prompted him! But there 
I had to stand in full view of 
several scores of wondering 
people of both sexes, doing 
nothing. But at last he came 
out, smiling. 

“Mo the taxi,’ he muttered 
hoarsely. 

“To Cheap Jack,” he shouted 
to the taxi-man. 

Seated in the taxi and cool- 
ing off as we drove, Barshott 
with emotion told me that day- 
light had appeared: more he 
would not say. We were set 
down at Cheap Jack’s. Here 
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we were fitted out in half an 
hour by the clock, with tussore 
silk suitings, shirtings, hosings, 
and footwear, neckwear, &c. 
We weren’t too nice about 
make or shape. We blew 
generously at Staveley’s note, 
strutted from Cheap Jack’s, 
and pranced into a barber’s. 
From him we marched out in 
stately, almost processional 
fashion, and hit the road once 
more, for the hospital. 

But Barshott would not tell 
me what sort of daylight he 
had seen. 


Vil. 


An obliging subordinate re- 
ceived us at the hospital, and 
the thread of the conversation 
he had had with Barshott on 
the telephone was at once re- 
sumed. 

“The tall officer,’ he said, 
“arrived heré yesterday by 
the ambulance that we sent. 
But we had been warned to 
expect two cases, and were 
surprised at only one coming. 
The other officer, the short 
pale one, Mr Coffin, arrived in 
4 taxi soon afterwards. At 
the time he seemed quite nor- 
mal, but the orderly on duty 
at dinner-time reported Mr 
Coffin to be behaving very 
queer,’’ 

“And you clapped him into 
4 strait-waistcoat at once? ” 
asked Barshott eagerly. 

“Oh no, sir. Not so bad as 
that, sir. He was only talking 
Ma queer way, the orderly 
sald, to his hand. He was 
hormal again this morning, but 


the Medical Officer is keeping 
him under observation.” 

We explained that all we 
wanted was a few minutes’ 
conversation with Mr Coffin, 
in order to get our money 
and find out what he had done 
with our baggage. We then 
learnt that Mr Coffin had 
brought a lot of baggage with 
him, but had had most of it 
sent back to the station that 
afternoon for despatch some- 
where. An interview with him 
was quite against orders, but 
he (the subordinate) would go 
in and find out what he could 
for us. 

He was gone about half an 
hour, and when he came back 
handed us a lot of loose notes 
and cash, and an envelope. 
The latter was addressed ‘‘ Gen- 
eral Booth.” The note inside 
ran— 


‘** DEAR GENERAL,—When I 
saw yesterday morning that 
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you and your friend were deter- 
mined to leave us and to return 
to your great work amongst 
souls at P., I did what I could 
for you through the window, 
and the rest, bar your money— 
7.¢., the rest of your kit in the 
carriage, your heavy stuff which 
I collected for you at the station 
here, I sent back to P. this 
afternoon. I addressed the lot 
to General Booth, Salvation 
Army Barracks, and to that 
address I have also posted the 
railway receipt. You appear 
to have changed your mind 
and to have come on here. I 
fear there will be some difficulty 
and delay in getting your things 
again.— Yours sincerely, 
P. COFFIN. 


P.S.—Ha, ha! and yet again 


Ho, ho! 
them.” 


I always humour 


If ever two strong men were 
on the verge of tears it was 
ourselves. For consider: our 
baggage might well be at the 
Victoria terminus still. On the 
other hand, it might have been 
already sent off to P., and by 
that very train we had seen 
that afternoon at the platform. 
On the whole, the chances 
were all against it having gone 
so promptly. But the railway 
receipt had, and we might just 
as well have expected to get 
the moon as our baggage with- 
out a railway receipt. By 
getting back to P. ourselves we 
might conceivably wangle the 
railway receipt (addressed to 
General Booth, mark you) out 
of the Post or Dead-letter Office, 
and later possibly our stuff, if 
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it had arrived so quickly. Just 
possibly we might get back to 
Bombay and catch the next 
mail boat. To try and conduct 
this tangled affair by corre. 
spondence would mean several 
weeks’ delay. 

So far our bitter musings had 
proceeded, when that angel of 
a subordinate murmured— 

“But the post hasn’t gone 
yet. The letters are all in 
that bag there awaiting next 
despatch. Your friend” (ow 
friend, Ha, ha!) ‘ missed the 
afternoon’s post.” 

Further, our angel was angelic 
enough not to mind opening 
the bag and extracting a 
envelope addressed to General 
Booth. It contained a flimsy 
buff-coloured paper, Barshott’s 
and my own railway receipt. 
We were just about to huny 
off, when Barshott, who is of 
@ vindictive nature, bethought 
him. 

* One good turn deserves al- 
other,” he said to the sub 
ordinate. ‘‘ Otherwise I would 
not dwell on our poor friend’: 
afflictions. You have here 4 
very violent case, but sl, 
artful, and malicious. Have 
you by any chance anything 
breakable in the observation 
ward ? ” 

“Not much, sir. There’ 
the basins and ewers and 4 
mirror or two, and the crockery 
they feeds off.”’ 

“Dear me, dear me, that's 
bad! I would counsel you 2 
our poor friend’s interests 1 
remove them. Keep him ™ 
your lowest scale of diet. 
Chiefly he is violent after meal, 
and feed him with woodel 
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spoons and bowls. I dread to 
think of the damage he did 
coming down here. Windows 
broken, upholstery cut, our 
own things thrown out of the 
train, and so on. Perhaps you 
will mention what I have told 
you to the Medical Officer at 
his next visit? Above all, 
don’t attempt to humour our 
friend. Stark force and strait- 
waistcoats are your only means 
—and hunger.” 

And with these words and 
many thanks, we hastened to 
our taxi. 

“T wish I had added copious 
bleeding,’ remarked Barshott, 
stopping and preparing to go 
back and do so. But I bundled 
him in and called him a re- 
vengeful devil. 

“Tf he’s mad,’ remarked 
Barshott composedly, ‘‘ he re- 
quires a strait-waistcoat and 
all the rest. And if he’s bad— 
a8 I believe he is—he deserves 
the lot.” 

We returned to the Victoria 
terminus full of hope, full of 
anxiety. Fate had been very 
scurvy to us—would she now 
telent and let us find the bag- 
gage, or was she keeping yet 
one more bludgeoning for our 
bloody but unbowed heads, 
and should we find that the 
stuff had already left ? 

The situation was too tense 
for words. We drove in silence, 
We alrived and passed up the 
Platform in silence, and we 
handed in our receipt in silence. 
Ten minutes later two ex- 
hausted but inconceivably 
happy men drove away with 
their belongings piled upon 
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and around them. The bag- 
gage had not been sent off. 
We dined late that night. Re- 
action had not yet set in, for 
we had appetites. But to guard 
against nerve-storms, we drank 
large quantities of well-iced 
champagne, and so to delicious, 
cool, soft beds, and up betimes 
next morning to rebook on the 
next homeward mail. 

A senior clerk, well known 
to us, at the agents’ took us in 
hand. His first words in answer 
to our request for berths on the 
next mail boat gave us the 
clean knock-out, and sent us 
staggering to the ropes, where 
metaphorically we fell and lay 
awaiting the count out. The 
next steamer was booked right 
up, said the clerk, had been for 
several weeks—not a berth to 
be had for love or money. 

The leave season being in full 
blast, we might have realised 
this. 

But as we lay there awaiting 
the call of “‘ Time,” the clerk’s 
next words came floating like 
balm, if balm is a floating 
material, to our ears. 

“But I suppose you know 
there’s a supplementary boat 
due to sail this afternoon ? 
Oh, don’t you? Well, there 
is.”” To this he added two lines 
from a vulgar ballad :— 


‘*The monkey-house is nearly full, 
But there’s lots of room for—us.” 


““T’m sailing on her myself, 
and so can you—the two last 
berths. Medical examination 
at the usual place at 2 P.M. 
See you again, what ? ” 





SUDD CUTTING. 


BY BRIGADIER-GENERAL COSMO STEWART, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.0, 


Axsout the end of November 
1899, that fine officer, Major 
Malcolm Peake,’ then com- 
manding the artillery of the 
Egyptian Army, and under 
whom I was serving, received 
instructions from Lord Kit- 
chener to organise an expedi- 
tion at Omdurman, and proceed 
up the White Nile for some 
600 miles to Lake No, with the 
object of opening up one of the 
river channels running through 
the ‘“‘Sudd,” or swamp area, 
for steamer communication to 
the falls at Gondokero in the 
Uganda Province. 

Very little was then known 
about the sudd country. But 
Peake had accompanied the 
force which had gone to Fash- 
oda the previous year to meet 
Major Marchand’s expedition, 
and while there had been as 
far as Lake No in a gunboat. 
This lake was a considerable 
sheet of open water, surrounded 
by a vast extent of sudd vegeta- 
tion, and impassable barriers 
of it had been found to block 
farther progress up any of the 
branches of the Upper Nile. 
This vegetation was formed of 
the papyrus cane, which grew 
luxuriantly all over this region, 
in and out of the water. The 
canes were about twenty feet 
long, triangular in section, one 
and a half inches of a side, and 


very tough; at the end of 
each stalk grew one large tuft 
or umbel of long fine leaves, 
Other canes and reeds were 
also mixed up with the papyrus. 

The actual area under sudd 
was not known, but was be 
lieved to be very large, roughly 
200 miles square, south of 
Lake No. It was generally 
thought that the more solid 
matter out of which the plants 
grew floated, and rose and fell 
with the river level. Sir Samuel 
Baker had traversed the sudd, 
and passages were supposed to 
have existed through it. But 
it was imagined that during 
High Nile bits of the floating 
banks had broken away and 
blocked these passages. Peake’s 
task was to remove or penetrate 
these barriers. The _ word 
“sudd ” is of Arabic origi, 
denoting a “ dam.” 

Peake’s task was not likely 
to be an easy one; but it 
was one of Lord Kitchener's 
maxims that his officers must 
be prepared to undertake and 
carry through any work 4 
signed to them without asking 
questions, and at a minimul 
of expense and means. Peake 
asked me to accompany him, 
and we sat down and worked 
out essentials, which included 
four gunboats, half a dozel 
naval and military officers, 





1 Lieut.-Colonel M. Peake, R.A., C.M.G., D:S.O., killed in action in France 
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fifteen hundred men to work, 
a company of Sudanese as 
escort, a large supply of tools, 
and supplies for six months. 
The White Nile was falling 
rapidly, and navigation for 
steamers would become closed 
any time in December about 
200 miles south of Khartoum, 
where there was a so - called 
cataract just above Goz Abu 
Guma, so it was necessary to 
start without delay. 

The Sirdar concurred in all 
Peake’s demands, and told him 
he could apply to Gorringe,* 
who was in charge of all building 
works in progress at Khartoum, 
“for any of the last lot of 
Dervish prisoners he (Gorringe) 
did not want.’’ These prisoners 
had been taken about a month 
9 so previously, when the 
Khalifah had been accounted 
for out in the Kordofan desert 
neat the scene of Hicks Pasha’s 
disaster. 

Gorringe, on being informed, 
said he could not spare more 
than five hundred men; and 
Peake, knowing Gorringe was 
the last man to surrender a 
Single able-bodied man, wisely 
insisted on an immediate in- 
spection of them. As expected, 
they turned out to be chiefly 
those who were the weakest, 
still not recovered from priva- 
tions suffered while wandering 
tound for a year in the desert 
bor to their capture, and in 
their then condition quite unfit 
to wield an axe for fuelling 
steamers; they would obvi- 
ously require weeks of proper 
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food before they would be fit 
for hard work. 

Peake of necessity had to 
return to the Sirdar, report 
his lack of success with Gor- 
ringe, and inquire where he 
should obtain the balance of 
his men for working parties. 
The building of Khartoum was 
a very pet project of Lord 
Kitchener’s. Gorringe had been 
given a free hand, and he would 
not interfere with him. Touch- 
ing an electric bell on _ his 
office table in the new palace 
at Khartoum, an immaculate 
Egyptian A.D.C. entered and 
saluted. 

“Telephone over to the 
Governor of Omdurman (at 
that time a senior Egyptian 
officer) and tell him to hand 
over to Peake Bey any one he 
has in the jails in Omdurman ! ”’ 
That was considered to have 
settled the matter, and Peake 
was asked to stay to lunch. 

We took over 500 criminals 
of every description undergoing 
all sorts of punishments for 
any kind of crime, mostly a 
very tough lot, including blacks, 
Egyptians, Arabs, with an odd 
Levantine, the greatest scoun- 
drels of all, thrown in, and 
shipped them away up the river 
at once with a suitable guard. 
But Peake was still another 
500 men short, and again had 
to seek out the Sirdar and 
report that as so many were 
temporarily ineffective, he could 
not carry on unless he got the 
quota agreed to. Lord Kit- 
chener was becoming a little 
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bored, but recognised the jus- 
tice of Peake’s contention. The 
conundrum of finding the extra 
men, however, did not trouble 
him at all. Summoning his 
A.D.C., he said— 

** Telephone over to the Gov- 
ernor of Omdurman and tell 
him to arrest 500 suspicious 
characters, and hand them over 
to Peake Bey!” and again in- 
vited the latter to stay to lunch. 

Our stipulated establishment 
was made up next day, the 
Governor, no doubt, after the 
manner of the East, having 
no difficulty in making a suit- 
able selection, and likewise 
without doubt reaping some 
small monetary considerations 
for himself from those capable 
of paying to be exempted ! 
They also were at once shipped 


and started off, and Omduman 
probably benefited greatly by 
the enforced absence of a thou- 
sand of its actual or potential 


evildoers. But they were a 
serviceable lot, and proved by 
far the best workmen we had. 
Peake left with this lot him- 
self, leaving me to follow with 
Lieutenant Drury, R.N., in 
the Zafir, the largest of the 
gunboats, with most of our 
supplies loaded in barges. We 
could not start earlier, as our 
boat required certain repairs. 
Just before pushing off I ob- 
tained twenty disused anchors 
of different sizes from the 
Royal Naval engineer officer 
in charge of the miniature dock- 
yard at Omdurman, which were 
lying about on the foreshore, 
and put them on board, think- 
ing they might come in useful. 
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All went well till we arrived 
at the cataract just south of 
Goz Abu Guma. Here there 
was a shoal in the river, which 
was very broad, and for fow 
or five miles the water ran 
swiftly over large fresh-water 
oyster beds, which impeded 
navigation when the Nile was 
low. We were given a note 
left by Peake, stating he had 
got through only with difficulty, 
and on no account to delay 
with the Zafir, which drew two 
or three inches more draught 
than his boat. 

The actual navigation of the 
gunboats was carried on by 
Berberi ‘raises,’ or watermen, 
who were quite good at their 
job at ordinary times, and who 
had an extraordinarily good 
knowledge of the river and its 
eccentricities at different times 
of the year. But once in difi- 
culties they were apt to lose 
their heads, and with them con- 
trol of their boats. At the 
best of times a flat-bottomed 
stern-wheeler, with two large 
barges lashed alongside, all 
loaded up to the nines, was 4 
clumsy contrivance to handle; 
and with only wood fuel, against 
@ swift current in shallow water 
and obstructions in the river, 
was more so than ever. At 
this time steamers had only 
proceeded occasionally so fat 
south, and the raises had 
had few opportunities of lear1- 
ing the channels as the rive 
fell. 

We entered the cataract late 
in the afternoon, with the 
hope of getting through before 
dark. But we had only pro 
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ceeded a hundred yards or so 
when, attempting to turn a 
corner in the deeper channel, 
the current caught the ship 
proadside on, and drove her 
up on to an oyster bed, where 
she grounded badly, and be- 
came immovable. 

This was where the naval 
officer came in. Unable to 
talk a word of Arabic, he made 
up for all deficiencies by the 
energy and flow of his language 
of another description! With 
a British Royal Marine sergeant 
down below and a European 
engineer, our skipper jumped 
about on the bridge from one 
side of the boat to the other, 
shouting orders and urging the 
slower - minded Orientals to 
something like smartness. He 


never repeated himself, and I 


realised the army had still 
something to learn in this re- 
spect from the sister Service ! 
Orientals have a peculiar gift 
of strong and abusive language 
themselves, and the raises had 
no doubt during the expedition 
had a liberal education of it 
in English from other naval 
officers. Between what was 
understood and what was inter- 
preted, it caused them fairly 
to fly round at their jobs, and 
I was lost in admiration of the 
results. 

But it all proved unavailing, 
and we only lay up more hard 
and fast than ever. Drury 
Tealised it was no use trying 
to get the steamer off, lashed 
up to the heavy barges. An- 
chering the one still afloat, 
and leaving the other on the 
oyster bank, he eventually man- 
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aged to get the gunboat clear. 
The floating barge was then 
dropped down - stream, made 
fast again, and we steamed 
down several miles, and tied 
up at a convenient bank. The 
night was spent in lightening 
the steamer of everything in- 
dispensable, including the 5- 
inch Krupp gun; its mount- 
ing, armour plating and am- 
munition, and even some spare 
machinery, was scrapped. The 
barge was unloaded of some 
forty or more tons of supplies, 
and after loading up every 
available space with wood fuel, 
we started back at dawn to 
have another try. 

I became rather alarmed as 
we approached our derelict 
barge, which lay a hundred 
yards from the river bank, to 
see two of the men left in her 
Swimming and wading back 
from the shore, strictly con- 
trary to orders issued the night 
before. Crocodiles were numer- 
ous, and it was no unusual 
thing for these horrible brutes 
to take human beings in the 
water. During darkness they 
had been known with a swish 
of their tails to whip men out 
of boats, or off little piers built 
on piles when drawing water, 
when they would instantly seize 
their victim and make off into 
deeper water. I never saw so 
many of these monsters col- 
lected together as there were 
in that cataract. As we got 
into it, they would lie by 
dozens basking in the warm 
sun along the river’s edge, 
great and small; and seemed 
quite undisturbed by our pres- 
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ence and the noise of the stern 
wheel. 

Drury decided to drop the 
barges, and to try first to get 
the gunboat through alone, as 
she drew more water than they 
did. Half the supplies in the 
loaded barge were transferred 
to the empty one, and with 
some difficulty the former was 
got off, and both were moored. 
We then entered the cataract 
with the Zafir, but she only 
went a little farther, and again 
grounded badly. The channel 
twisted and turned constantly, 
and the raises admitted they 
did not know it; the water 
had dropped several inches 
since Peake went through, and 
our boat drew more water than 
his, even when lightened. The 
raises said the Zafir could not 
get up; but we discounted this, 
as we knew they were as reluc- 
tant as any one else to leave 
the fleshpots of Omdurman. 

There was nothing for it but 
to put the men into the water, 
which I hated doing on account 
of the crocodiles. The men 
did not seem to mind much, 
saying that if a number went 
together with sticks, and made 
sufficient noise and splashing, 
they were less likely to be 
attacked ; but my heart often 
stood in my mouth when, as 
happened frequently, I saw the 
snouts of the brutes swimming 
round within a few yards of 
them. 

One party explored the chan- 
nel ahead; another carried 
out anchors, which were now 
to come in useful. Drury had 
the safety valve screwed down 
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(which was a habit with the 
naval officers when extra pres- 
sure was required), and we 
attempted to, haul up on the 
anchors with-the aid of the 
stern wheel. But she refused 
to budge, and the fluke of the 
first anchor pulled out straight ; 
then two were put out, but 
with a like result, and then 
three, but the boat only moved 
a few yards. We had thre 
miles of bad water above ws, 
and the first day saw us ex- 
hausted and nearly defeated. 

That evening I suggested to 
Drury that we should make a 
holdfast up-stream on the artil- 
lery principle taught me at the 
“Shop.” So next morning six 
of the largest anchors were 
painfully carried out, and I 
personally superintended them 
being placed in position. The 
first three lashed together were 
buried a hundred yards ahead 
of the boat, then two more 
another hundred yards on, and 
the sixth still another hundred 
ahead, and all made fast to 
each other. It took a long 
time, and was most unpleasant 
work, with the crocodiles cruis- 
ing close round; but we got 
it done. 

The steamer was then light- 
ened by putting every one over 
the side with poles to work as 
levers under the flat bottom, 
while others kept guard against 
the crocodiles. With the safety 
valve screwed down harder 
than ever, with the aid of the 
capstan, and the men working 
away under her bottom with 
levers to the chorus of a fisher- 
man’s chantey shouted by 4 
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fellaheen gunner from Alex- 
andria, the old ship was heaved 
and hauled over the first bad 
bit of oyster bed into a little 
deeper water, scraping over the 
river bed an inch or more out 
of her draught. The elemen- 
tary instruction in rudimentary 
gunnery methods inculcated at 
the Royal Military Academy, 
based on ancient principles, 
proved sound and true, and 
once more the ship floated in 
deeper water. We were able 
to make a little way under 
steam, when a similar obstruc- 
tion was again met with, and 
the process repeated. 

This recurred again and 
again. It took us a week of 
hard work to get that boat 
through, and we all but failed 
at the last moment. We had 
got almost to the end of our 
fuel We were out in the 
middle of the river, with the 
nearest bank a good half-mile 
distant, too far to enable us 
to obtain more wood before 
the boat became immovable in 
the dropping river, and half 
of our anchors were now use- 
less. But the river contracted 
again a mile above us. We 
had scraped over a particularly 
bad bed, and started to go 
ahead under steam, and thought 
our worst troubles were over. 
I was just congratulating my- 
self that we were done with 
wading (especially as an old 
black assured me the crocodiles 
had a special predilection for 
a white skin, which attracted 
them more than a black one), 
when again there was that 
horrible grating noise under 
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the bottom that we knew so 
well, and we brought up all 
standing. We sounded out 
ahead, and found we were 
well on a bank, with only 
slightly deeper water ahead. 

Drury was for going back. 
We had only fuel enough for 
an hour’s steaming, and if we 
could not get clear on that, 
the boat would be stuck up 
for months till the first flood- 
water came down. If we turned 
at once, he hoped he could get 
the boat down again with the 
current to help her. He felt 
his first duty was not to get 
his boat hung up. 

I thought of Peake. A port- 
age for the supplies round the 
cataract would be very difficult 
to arrange, there being no large 
villages near. Four hundred 
miles of river still lay between 
us and Lake No, and it was 
impossible to say to what ex- 
tent steamers would be able 
to work over them during Low 
Nile. Deprived of our steamer, 
and with another employed in 
fetching supplies from where 
we were, he would in any case 
have a poor chance of succeed- 
ing in his undertaking. I knew 
the gunboats usually carried 
a small reserve of coal fuel in 
case they should be required 
to go into action, and I urged 
Drury to make a last attempt 
with this coal mixed with the 
wood to give a greater boiler 
pressure. He at last agreed, 
and we paid out our anchors, 
put the men over the side, and 
tried once more. 

I think that coal did it! 
The Zafir scraped and groaned 
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over the bottom for the best 
part of a hundred yards, as if 
protesting against the insult ; 
but Father Nile was kind, and 
she then forged ahead free. 
We shipped the men and an- 
chors, and proceeded in fear 
and trembling, till we pulled up 
alongside a good river-bank for 
the night with empty bunkers. 

Next morning all hands were 
set to cut fuel, while Drury 
and I with the raises went down 
the bank to inspect the barges 
and form a plan for getting 
them up. Half loaded, they 
drew several inches less water 
than the Zafir, but they were 
awkward and heavy vessels. 
There was nothing for it but 
to take every available man 
down, and haul them bodily 
up the four miles of bad water. 
It was a stiff job, but it was 
done, and after sending off a 
message to the nearest military 
post at Ed Duem to ensure 
the stores we had abandoned 
being picked up, we proceeded 
on our way. 

We were now within the belt 
of regular rains, and entered a 
new country. Game abounded, 
and though not seen, lions were 
heard roaring every night in the 
vicinity. A fringe of bush and 
jungle took the place of sandy 
shores, and there were many 
hippo in the river. We steamed 
by day, and cut fuel in the 
evenings, so had no leisure for 
sport. The mosquitoes got 
worse a8 we proceeded; when 
the sun set they emerged in 
their millions. Every one had 
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been provided with mosquito. 
curtains, but even with them 
we found it unbearable to remain 
tied up to the bank at night, 
so when fuelling was over, we 
pulled out and anchored amid- 
stream, thus securing much 
relief. We were also troubled 
by a fly like a glorified gad- 
fly, and akin to the tsetse-fly, as 
the natives said its bite proved 
fatal after a time to camels, 
ponies, and donkeys. It did 
not seem to affect sheep and 
goats; and I used to wonder 
if the cloven-hoofed animal 
that chews the cud is immune 
from the tsetse-fly also. 

We put into Fashoda, 550 
miles south of Khartoum, where 
there wus a small post, passed 
by the mouth of the Sobat 
River and the site of Tewfikieh, 
Baker Pasha’s station, but in 
1899 overgrown by jungle; 
and when about ten miles short 
of where the Bahr el Zeraf 
joins the White Nile, we came 
on the base camp established 
by Peake. He had selected it 
as the last place where there 
was a plentiful supply of wood 
fuel obtainable before entering 
the sudd area. Here we found 
Surgeon Captain Dunne in medi- 
cal charge, and Lieutenant Wil- 
son (a son of Sir Charles 
Wilson, who took the steamers 
up from Metemmeh in 1885 i 
the hope of rescuing Gordon 
in Khartoum). 

Peake was away with Fell’ 
in a gunboat doing a pit 
liminary reconnaissance, but Te 
turned in a couple of days, and 
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was much relieved to see us 
and our supplies. He explained 
to us what he had been able 
to ascertain concerning the 
work ahead of us, and how he 
proposed to carry it out. 

At the time I write of there 
were no reliable maps of this 
part of Africa. It was known 
that a number of considerable 
rivers all ran into the swamp 
area, draining the region north 
and north-east of the Congo 
watershed, and including the 
main branch of the White Nile 
which brought down the over- 
fow from the great lakes, 


which formed a vast reservoir 
for the Nile itself. This main 
branch from the Albert Nyanza 
was known as the Bahr el 
Gibel (the river of the Desert 
or Mountains) ; but it appeared 
to flow through the sudd area 


for close on 200 miles in two 
main channels, one still as the 
Bahr el Gibel, and the other 
as the Bahr el.Zeraf (the river 
of the Giraffe). The former 
flowed into Lake No itself, 
while the latter rejoined the 
White Nile about fifty miles 
after it issued from that lake, 
by a channel forty yards broad 
with well-defined banks six 
feet high at this season, on 
Which grew tree and bush 
jungle. It was not certain 
at first which of these two 
channels would prove the best 
for steamer communication 
through the sudd. 

Peake had ascended the Bahr 
el Zeraf for seventy miles, but 
found it shallowed at that dis- 
tance, and seemed to be formed 
by drainage from the swamp 
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itself, and therefore was not 
a practicable route. He had 
also ascended the Bahr el Gibel, 
but had found farther progress 
a few miles above Lake No 
entirely blocked by a solid 
dam of sudd nearly a mile 
deep. Above this again could 
be seen an expanse of open 
water, of unknown extent. He 
had made his way on foot 
with difficulty through the cane 
brake to the south end of the 
dam, where the river water 
could be seen being sucked down 
underneath the dam, to flow 
up again at the northern end ; 
and by thrusting long poles 
down through the dam itself, 
it was possible to mark out the 
course of the river under the 
sudd. Lake No showed an 
open expanse of water, but 
had no solid banks ; the papy- 
rus grew out of the water all 
round it, and was impenetrable 
to a steamer, as it was dense 
and fouled the stern wheel. 
After ascending the Bahr el 
Gibel a few miles from the 
lake, the channel was found 
to have firm banks, in places 
four feet higher than the water 
level; this was also the case 
across the dam, the sudd which 
formed it evidently resting on 
the water, and apparently ris- 
ing and falling with it, although 
there was a head of several 
feet of water at the southern 
end. In Lake No and above 
it, the cane brake stretched as 
far as the eye could see. We 
imagined that when the great 
flood came down, the water 
rose many feet over the whole 
expanse and up to tops of the 
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papyrus canes; and that when 
Sir Samuel Baker had ascended 
to above the sudd area in his 
steamer, he had done so in the 
rainy season, passing over the 
vegetation and not through it. 

We were told by local natives 
later on that the dams in all 
the river branches were first 
formed intentionally by the 
inhabitants to impede the boats 
of slave-raiding Arabs from 
Khartoum ascending the water- 
ways to the interior. They 
were said to have effected this 
by stretching long and very 
strong cables of raw hippo hide 
across the channels in the 
water, and so catching up any 
floating matter borne down 
by the current; the obstruc- 
tion thus caused became in 
time very strong, being con- 
tinually reinforced by blocks of 
drifting sudd, and by detritus 
of all kinds caught up by the 
roots, till it eventually solidified. 

Peake’s plan of operations 
was to maintain a base camp 
as near Lake No as possible, 
shifting it when necessary as 
the timber within a convenient 
distance of the river-bank for 
fuelling the steamers became 
exhausted. The Sudanese com- 
pany forming the escort, and 
about half the men for working 
parties, would remain here, as 
well as the bulk of the sup- 
plies, the hospital, &c. The 
steamers and the rest of the 
men would work up at the sudd, 
the men living on the two- 
decked barges. One steamer 
with barges would ply between 
the camp and the work in 
front for fuel, rations, &c., and 
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the men for work would 
told off in batches, and woul 
relieve each other in camp ani 
at the front. I as next senig 
officer to himself would nor 
mally be at the camp, with 
Dunne to keep me company, 
One of our chief duties would 
to shoot as much big game a 
possible, it being very abundant, 
in order to provide meat ration 
for the men. Peake was rightly 
very insistent that no indi. 
criminate shooting by the S- 
danese soldiers or others should 
be permitted, as otherwise they 
would soon get rid of their 
ammunition, and would slaugh- 
ter males and females whole 
sale, wounding many that woul 
get away, and soon drive the 
game away more or less com: 
pletely. This was an arrange 
ment which suited Dunne ani 
myself admirably, as we wert 
both very keen on sport. Ocea- 
sionally a steamer would retum 
to Goz Abu Guma for mail, 
&c. Peake himself would gener- 
ally be up in the sudd; he 
had not yet determined the 
best method of clearing the 
river, and had left two gu 
boats up there experimenting. 
Work now began in earnett. 
The steamers burnt a grea 
deal of wood, and every ome 
was kept hard at it at the base 
camp. Dunne and I took it 
in turns to be in camp and out 
shooting, and were highly taxed 
to provide anything like enoug! 
meat for all. Space does no 
admit of recounting any of ow 
experiences after game of 
natures from elephants dow, 
some of them distinctly excit- 
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ing. But a hippo and occasion- 
ally an elephant was a perfect 
godsend in the bag, and a 
girafle was always welcome ! 
Our heterogeneous collection of 
humanity was omnivorous, and 
all was grist that came to their 
mill; we even found it neces- 
sary to place Sudanese police 
sentries while cutting up opera- 
tions were in progress, to pre- 
vent them from gorging them- 
selves like vultures on raw meat. 

A fortnight or so later I 
wentiup to take a turn at sudd 
cutting, and found the steamers 
about forty miles up the Bahr 
él Gibel, having penetrated the 
first two dams. These had 
proved stiff obstacles, but the 
third was a much more serious 
proposition, being eighteen feet 
thick and very solid. The 
method of work arrived at was 
a8 follows :— 

The width of the channel, 
seldom more than forty yards, 
was too confined for two 
steamers to work abreast, so 
each was engaged on a separate 
dam, that in front on the dam 
which was being penetrated, 
the next boat on the dam last 
traversed, and the third on 
clearing up oddments and still 
further widening the waterway 
through still another obstruc- 
tion lower down. 

The first operation on a 
fresh dam was to locate the 
channel underneath it; the 
Papyrus cane was then cleared, 
Usually by firing it, so as to 

ave an open avenue across 
the whole dam; the centre of 
the channel was then marked 
out with upright poles. This 
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open space was again marked 
out from the down-stream end 
into squares of about twelve 
feet of a side, and gangs of 
men with cutting tools were 
put on to excavate trenches 
along the sides of the squares 
nearest the water edge. These 
trenches were dug down till 
the men were working in the 
water, which percolated through 
from water level. Wooden 
piles, four to six inches in 
diameter and eight to ten feet 
long, were then driven at in- 
tervals well down in the trench 
round each square. The gun- 
boat then drew up till her bow 
was in contact with one such 
square, a wire hawser was passed 
round the piles in the bottom 
of the trench, and made fast 
at each end on the boat, 
allowing some twenty or more 
yards of slack on each end 
between the boat and the sudd. 
She then went full speed astern, 
and the force of the pull ex- 
erted when the slack was taken 
up was generally sufficient to 
jerk out the cubic block of 
sudd contained by the piles. 
This, when it came away, 
would float, and the end of the 
hawser being cast off, the sudd 
would drift away down-stream, 
and the piles being freed could 
be recovered. The process was 
then repeated. In very thick 
dams it was sometimes neces- 
sary to make three successive 
jerks at the same superficial 
square, as the first and second 
would only remove the upper 
layers, and as fast as one came 
away it would be replaced by 
another, which floated up from 
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under water. It all sounds 
very laborious, and so it was; 
but with plenty of men and 
tools, it was wonderful to see 
how a boat would eat its way 
into a dam. 

The head of water at the 
top of a dam varied with the 
thickness of the obstruction, 
and was sometimes found as 
much as six feet. This, of 
course, exerted great pressure ; 
and before the steamer cutting 
had got through, what re- 
mained of the dam above would 
eventually show signs of giving 
way. This it did in the end 
with a greater or lesser rush 
of water, occasionally carrying 
away with it large quantities 
of sudd; the steamer would 
then be forced to let herself go 
with the flood, until she could 
get clear in the open water 
below. The quantities of sudd 
so let loose were found to be 
sometimes so considerable that 
Peake and the naval officers 
became anxious as they pene- 
trated farther and farther into 
the swamp, lest a block should 
occur below the boats and a 
new dam be formed. The 
steamers above would then 
naturally be powerless to extri- 
cate themselves, and for this 
reason it came to be a rule to 
maintain always one boat be- 
low the entrance of the Bahr 
el Gibel into Lake No. 

The force of the suction of 
the water as it disappeared 
under the upper end of some 
of the thicker dams was so 
great that at different times 
hippopotami, a crocodile or 
two, and in one instance a 
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large native dug-out boat al 
appeared from underneath x 
we pulled the sudd away, 
But for this, they might in 
some future age have been dis. 
covered as highly interesting 
fossil remains of primeval time! 
The mosquitoes up in the 
sudd baffled description ! Work 
had to be knocked off in tim 
to allow of everyone gettin 
their evening meal and tun 
ing into their curtains befor 
sunset. We officers had brought 
double curtains, but even this 
was not proof against thes 
pests, and we went to bed in 
breeches ! With sunrise they 
disappeared as by magic, ani 
we were, comparatively speak- 
ing, unmolested by them dur 
the day. But one could imagine 
what conditions would be like 
during the rainy season, with 
the heavens overcast and it 
torrential rain. I think I a 
correct in saying that in 4 
subsequent sudding expedition, 
which was allowed to remail 
up too late in this pestilential 
region, every one of the fo 
British officers with it died 
the effects, including poor Fel. 
My most interesting expé 
ence sudd cutting occurred 4 
few weeks later. Starting from 
the base camp with steam 
and barges stacked high with 
fuel, Dunne and I pulled » 
some ten miles above call) 
where in the evening we hal 
observed a large herd of anlé 
lope grazing near the 
Next morning we sallied ot 
with our rifles, and set 
twenty-six bucks, which we 
gralloched, conveyed to th 
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steamer, Skinned, and hung up 
in the shade, as we proceeded 
on our way. There was no 
sport about this ; it was strictly 
duty, and made little impression 
on the great numbers of ani- 
mals. But we would be wel- 
comed with so good a supply 
of meat; and if it was hot, 
and if they did not all keep 
very fresh, they would only be 
consumed with the greater 
gusto ! 

Having arrived the next day 
alongside Peake’s boat, we cast 
of our barges, and taking 


Drury on board, dropped down 
tothe second dam being worked 
on. Fell was engaged breaking 
through one three miles above 
ws, which was unusually solid 
with a big head of water at the 
farend, and had got over three- 


quarters of the way through. 
Peake was at work on another 
in between us and Fell, widen- 
ing it. Each steamer had a 
pair of barges with it, on which 
the working parties concerned 
slept. 

Drury and I slept on the 
upper deck, and a couple of 
mornings later I woke up while 
it was still dark, and thought 
I could hear the sound of a 
iteamer’s stern wheel up the 
liver. It was at least two 
hours before the time for work 
0 be commenced, and our 
‘amer was just starting to 
get up steam. After listening 
alittle, I felt sure I was right, 
Woke up Drury and told him, 
aud said I thought something 
tusual must be taking place. 
Wo both went to the upper 
bridge, but could hear nothing, 
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and returned to our curtains, I 
feeling rather a fool. 

Just as it was getting light 
in the east, I was again awak- 
ened, this time by something 
swishing past against the rail- 
ings of the upper deck. Big 
fids of sudd were being carried 
down the river, and the leaves 
were brushing against the upper 
works of our boat; I also 
noticed the current was per- 
ceptibly more swift. I again 
wakened Drury, and we went 
on to the bridge. 

The level of the water had 
risen a good two feet, and the 
Zafr and her barges were 
straining at their moorings. 
As the light improved we could 
see a ceaseless stream of sudd 
being carried down towards 
us, which rapidly grew denser 
and denser, and soon pressed 
heavily on the boat, which 
threatened to carry away her 
holdfast on the bank. Drury 
put out additional moorings, 
and we dressed hurriedly while 
steam was being got up. The 
sudd was now coming down 
bank to bank, and one after 
another our barges were carried 
away and disappeared, the oc- 
cupants evincing no little an- 
xiety as to what was going to 
become of them ! 

As soon as we had steam 
enough, we pushed out and 
managed to make our way up 
to Peake, passing his barges 
going down securely wedged 
in sudd. Peake had not yet 
got steam to move, and told 
us to continue on up, as the 
Zafir was considerably the more 
powerful steamer, and find out 
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how Fell was faring. It was 
obvious the big dam had car- 
ried away, the water was com- 
ing down harder than ever, and 
there seemed no end to the 
drifting sudd. If we found Fell 
all right, we were to return, as 
Peake was anxious that we 
should go down with the flood 
to Lake No, and wait there 
till the flow of sudd ceased, 
in case a dam formed below 
where we then were. 

We made our way up with 
difficulty for about a mile, 
when we came to a standstill. 
We could hear Fell’s stern 
wheel not far ahead, and soon 
made out his boat from our 
top bridge. She was about 


two hundred yards off, being 
carried down. As she drew 
nearer, we could see she had 
been bodily wedged up by the 


pressure of the sudd till she 
rested on it, with a consider- 
able list to port. Drury was 
soon able to talk through a 
megaphone to Fell. The latter 
said he was all right, his boat 
being now on an even keel, 
but he had lost his barges. 
The dam had carried away 
two hours before dawn, and as 
far as he had been able to 
observe, there was a whole 
sea of sudd on the move above 
us, and he had been able to 
see open water in places, as 
if it was coming off a large 
lagoon above the dam. He 
was going to try and tie up to 
the bank when he got the 
chance. Drury then let the 
Zafir drift down to Peake, re- 
ported to him, and we con- 
tinued on down. 
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Our steamer for a long tim 
was quite out of contro; 
though never prized up out 
of the water she took suddq 
lists, and once a dangerow 
one. The sudd fouled th 
wheel, and we cleared it with 
difficulty. Gradually the pre 
sure became less, and we wer 
able to forge ahead slowly, 
and late in the evening got 
clear. We passed a number of 
barges, most of which had tied 
up; we entered Lake No, and 
made fast in a little backwate 
where the White Nile left it. 

The sudd had not far to go 
through the lake, and drifted 
straight past us all that night 
and the succeeding day almost 
bank to bank. Drury and! 
sat on the extreme stern of ow 
boat down near the water, and 
attempted to set the drifting 
vegetation on fire as it weal 
past, with some success. After 
thirty - six hours the rive 
cleared, and the second mor- 
ing after leaving Peake we se 
out to return. Contrary to ow 
expectations, we found that 
our channel had kept quite 
clear. By the time we go 
up, Peake and Fell had re 
covered the barges, and Fel 
reported much open wale 
ahead. Peake started off t0 
explore next morning, and It 
turned in the evening, having 
found twenty miles of cleat 
channel to the next dam, and 
a large sheet of open watel 
above us. 

This was, I think, the greatest 
volume of pent-up water and 
loose sudd we let away at aly 
time. Our channel neve 
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plocked, and, indeed, kept open 
all through the next flood 
season, which we thought 
proved that many years must 
have elapsed since there had 
been an open waterway. 

The great quantities of sudd 
which came away on this occa- 
sion offered, we thought, a 
possible explanation of the 
green flood in the river, seen 
at Cairo in July, when for a 
few days the water is like pea- 
soup before the first muddy 
flood arrives. This green water 
is much less noticeable in the 
Sudan. Our idea was that 
very large amounts of sudd 
would be brought down to 
Lake No by the various tribu- 
tary rivers with the first floods. 
This would gradually become 
waterlogged and sink, and by 
being rolled over and over along 
the bed of the river, become 
disintegrated, and getting thor- 
oughly churned up in the rocky 
cataracts, emerge below them 
as the green flood. 

We kept a careful record by 
means of a rough but reliable 
Nilometre of the water level 
in the river at the base camp, 
which rose anything up to two 
metres with the water we let 
away, and remained above nor- 
mal. That year was not a 
good Nile, and in Egypt a good 
deal of anxiety was felt for 
the cotton crop. We learnt 
later that at Assuan, where 
the big barrage was then in 
course of construction, the rise 
due to water we let away was 
Mappreciable, but it did seem 
to check the fall. This implied 
that a very large area along 
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the banks for fifteen hundred 
miles of river-bed which inter- 
vened remained saturated, 
which would otherwise have 
been dried up. The loss of 
water from evaporation is very 
great, the volume of the river 
at Omdurman being greatly in 
excess of that at Assuan, de- 
spite the addition of that 
brought down by the Atbara. 
The first considerable flood 
down the White Nile hardly 
makes itself felt in Egypt, and 
is used up saturating the back- 
waters and banks. In the year 
we were working, however, this 
first flood affected the river 
very distinctly in Lower Egypt, 
and we got the credit for hav- 
ing contributed towards saving 
the cotton that year. 

A short time afterwards I 
was greatly astonished to see 
a solitary white man with two 
or three natives wander into 
the base camp. It was Grogan, 
on his historic journey from 
the Cape to Cairo! He looked 
wretchedly ill, and could digest 
nothing solid ; luckily we} had 
some milk goats in camp. He 
had come round the outskirts 
of the sudd on the Abyssinian 
side, and suffered greatly from 
lack of water. Most of his men 
had deserted him, and he and 
what were left were all sick. 
More than once he had had to 
abandon everything, and go 
on himself in search of water, 
but had always found it in the 
nick of time, and been able to 
send back a supply for those 
left behind. He arrived with 
nothing but his rifle, some 
ammunition, a few tins of milk 
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and bacon, and Cecil Rhodes’ 
famous Union Jack, given to 
him at Capetown with a bless- 
ing on the undertaking. He 
had begun to be doubtful 
whether he would ever reach 
the Nile again, when that morn- 
ing he had met a native who 
told him he was close to a 
large camp with white men on 
the river, and showed him the 
way in. Dunne attended to 
him and his men, and they re- 
recovered rapidly. 

Next day Peake arrived un- 
expectedly, bringing with him 
quite a collection of white men 
picked up out of the sudd. 
There was a very nice French 
cavalry officer with a small 
rearguard party of Marchand’s, 
including an excellent French 
warrant officer. Then there 


was Captain Gage, belonging 


to a British cavalry regiment, 
from Uganda, and with him 
an American, Donaldson-Smith, 
who had come to Africa on a 
shooting trip ; they had started 
down the Bahr el Gibel intent 
on reaching Khartoum. And 
lastly, there were two Belgian 
officers in the service of the 
Congo State. They had joined 
Gage as the latter passed Lado. 
All these parties had got tied 
up in the middle of the swamp, 
and would have fared very 
badly had they not had the 
luck to run into Peake and his 
steamers. 

It was quite an interesting 
gathering that evening, close 
on 2500 miles up the Nile, and 
a long way towards the céntre 
of the continent. It made me 
think of another meeting, and 
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I felt inclined to suggest t 
Grogan that he should go » 
to the French officer and greg 
him with, “ Major Marchanj, 
I presume?” We of Peake} 
lot had come from the Medi. 
terranean, through four yean 
of campaigning, the Frenc 
and the Belgians from different 
points on the Atlantic coast, 
while Gage and Donaldson 
Smith hailed from the India 
Ocean, and Grogan from the 
extreme south. Thus, by 
strange concatenation of cir 
cumstances, representatives of 
four great nations hailing from 
the coasts at all four points 
of the compass were met to- 
gether in the heart of a vast 
area almost devoid of inhabi- 
tants. Most of the natives 
accompanying these parties had 
their teeth filed to points, rather 
like sharks’ teeth, a custom 
among the cannibal tribes, and 
not uncommon among the 
Dinkas round Lake No. Be 
tween them they gave ws 4 
good deal of useful and interest- 
ing information. Peake de- 
cided to despatch all our in- 
voluntary visitors down t0 
Khartoum in a steamer going 
to Goz Abu Guma, and they 
left a few days later. After 
the departure of our guests, 
work went on _ unceasingly, 
varied as far as possible for 
everyone between the sudd and 
the camp. I only once saw 
elephants in the swamp area, 
when a large herd of full fifty 
with their young crossed the 
river over one of the dams, 
which said a good deal for its 
solidity. I found it quite 
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impossible to get up with them 
for a shot in the canes. 

A specialist from the British 
Museum visited us to examine 
the composition of the sudd, 
and took home specimens care- 
fully packed. The opinion he 
sent us later was to the effect 
that the dams had probably 
been in existence for some 
hundreds of years, and were no 
newformation. I experimented 
at the base camp cutting cubes 
from sudd banks, and drying 
them in the sun for fuel for 
steamers, on the principle of 
the preparation of turf in Ire- 
land. But though it burnt 
when placed in a furnace with 
suitable draught, it did not 
produce the necessary heat, 
there being too large a propor- 
tion of earthy detritus which 
I could not extract. I have 
often wondered if any use has 
since been found for what ap- 
peared an immense potential 
source of fuel. 

The Upper Nile swarmed 
with fish, some of them very 
large. After a flood of water 
was let away, the river be- 
came thick and muddy, and 
the fish became stupefied and 
floated on the surface. I 
picked up at such a time fish 
weighing as much as eighty 
pounds. An Egyptian gunner, 
by occupation a fisherman, sup- 
plied us with excellent table 
fish, which he caught with a 
circular throwing net. This 
was weighted round the edge 
With lead, and on being thrown 
dexterously, fell in a circle on 
the water ; the lead caused the 
mm to sink, and when this had 
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occurred the net was pulled in 
by a rope fastened to the 
centre. A number of fish would 
always be found caught in the 
meshes. Inhabitants of the 
Shilook tribe caught fish by 
merely standing waist-deep in 
the water, and prodding indis- 
criminately round them into 
the water with a spear. 

By the end of March we had 
made such good progress that 
Peake told me I was at liberty 
to take the small Nile Expedi- 
tion boat we had and three or 
four men, and make my own 
way down the river to Khar- 
toum, with a view to obtaining 
the Sirdar’s permission to go 
out to the South African War, 
which the latter had promised 
to consider as soon as I could 
be spared. 

Of course I was off like a 
bird ; but the journey did not 
prove as simple a matter as I 
expected. In March, the pre- 
vailing wind in the sudd area 
had set in from the south, the 
commencement of the southerly 
monsoon. About Khartoum 
the prevailing wind throughout 
the winter months is steady 
from the north, and gradually 
changes during spring to the 
south, as the monsoon gains 
strength. I fondly imagined 
that the south wind would 
carry me all the way, in which 
case we would be able to make 
anything from fifty to a hun- 
dred miles a day sailing. So 
we started off with a limited 
supply of rations, and I left 
nearly all my ammunition be- 
hind with Dunne, who was 
running short. 
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We flew down the river the 
first day, doing nearly one 
hundred miles; the next day 
we passed Fashoda, and the 
south wind died away. Then 
we met the north wind, and 
could only drift and pull, as 
the boat with her one mast 
stepped well forward would 
not beat up to windward. 
Eventually, owing to the force 
of the wind, we could only 
drift by night, and constantly 
ran aground on the shoals in 
the dark. This was always a 
most unpleasant experience, as 
it necessitated getting over the 
side into the water and push- 
ing till we got into deeper 
water again. Neither the men 
nor I liked it at all, as the 
danger from crocodiles was very 
real, and it was the mercy of 
Providence we were never at- 


tacked by them. Eventually 
we had to give up drifting by 
night, and be satisfied with 
making a few miles daily about 
dawn and dusk, when the wind 


subsided. Consequently we 
made very slow progress after 
the first 200 miles, ran short of 
rations, and became almost 
entirely dependent on what I 
shot. It took us a month to 
get to Goz Abu Guma, by 
which time I had expended all 
my ammunition, and most of 
us had got malaria. Luckily 
there was a Government tele- 
graph station here, and the 
clerk had a good supply of 
rations, on which we lived till 
a steamer called a fortnight 
later. The heat was bad, I 
had no books, the fever 
bothered us a lot, and the 
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time seemed desperately long, 
I had grown a beautiful gingy. 
coloured beard as a protection, 
against mosquitoes, lived jp 
shorts and shirt with the sleevy 
cut off at the shoulder, was 4 
brown as a native, and gene. 
ally looked an unmitigate 
blackguard ! 

With the steamer cam 
luxury once more, and a not 
for me, directing us to put 
into a village a little farthe 
north, and bring down a giraffe, 
which had been presented when 
of a moderate size to Lon 
Kitchener as a peace offering 
by the inhabitants when the 
Sirdar had gone up the rive 
to meet Marchand at Fashoda 
over eighteen months before 
The Sudan having been closed 
so long to naturalists and 
sportsmen, such an animal wa 
worth round about £1000 ; the 
Sirdar had accepted it, and 
said he would send for it later. 

We put in, and the head ma 
coming on board, was clearly 
delighted when he heard I had 
come for the animal. I i 
spected him, and found him 
practically full-grown, and how 
he was to be accommodated 
on board was a problem. How 
ever, we cut a large section out 
of the upper deck of one of the 
barges to give him head room, 
railed up the end of the barge 
to form a big cage, and mal- 
handled him into it with the aid 
of ropes. The rejoicing in the 
village at seeing the last of 
him was universal, and I learnt 
the reason. The Sirdar had 
given directions that great care 
was to be taken of the giraffe, 
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and that he was to be supplied 
with anything he required to 
eat. He had then only just 
been captured, and would only 
consume milk. So on milk he 
was fed, and grew and thrived 
amazingly, till the supply be- 
came a serious matter. When 
I arrived, the villagers said he 
was drinking up all the milk 
they could provide and more, 
which they had great difficulty 
in procuring, as villages were 
few and far between, and no 
one had offered to pay for it! 
Accustomed to Egyptian rule, 
they considered it would be 
easier to draw water out of a 
stone than to get the price of 
milk for a giraffe out of the 
Government, and they were not 
far wrong! We got him down 
to Omdurman all right, and 
I also was glad to see the last 


of him, as I thought. 
But his adventures were not 


over. A few days later I got 
an order in the artillery lines 
at Halfaiyah, opposite to Om- 
durman, to take delivery of 
the giraffe on our bank, and 
convey him across the five 
miles of desert on our side to 
trailhead opposite to Khartoum, 
where he was to be loaded on 
@ specially prepared truck en 
route to Cairo. The staff officer 
sending the order evidently 
thought himself a bit of a wag, 
and added that as the Egyptian 
artillery were always so ex- 
cellent, the problem of how to 
get the giraffe across could not 
be left in better hands, and he 
was quite confident it would 
Present no difficulty ! 

We improvised breast and 
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breeching harness with drag- 
ropes attached, and a head 
collar with guiding ropes with 
fifty hefty Egyptian gunners 
manning them (quite sufficient 
to hold an elephant in leash !), 
and with a large tempting sheaf 
of green Indian corn carried just 
out of reach of his nose on a 
pole, we started him off. After 
a few ineffectual attempis to 
assert his own will, he resigned 
himself to the inevitable, and 
was safely landed up at the 
railway siding. Next morning 
he was loaded up into his cage 
truck with some difficulty, and 
began his railway journey with 
his supercilious head looking 
out over the top. 

All went well till he got to 
Assuan. Between that and 
Cairo there were one or two 
bridges over the line, which 
the giraffe could not negotiate 
with his head erect. So a 
second empty truck was placed 
on the train in front of his own, 
light tackles with pulleys were 
attached to the head collar, 
which he still wore, and to 
the front truck, and as a bridge 
was approached, his head was 
solemnly hauled down hand 
over hand until His Eminence 
could safely be taken under the 
obstruction. He arrived in 
Cairo all correct, where a giraffe 
had not been received at the 
Zoo for many years. I used to 
take a special interest in him, 
and visited him when passing 
through Cairo. He turned out 
a very fine specimen, no doubt 
largely due to his upbringing 
on milk! I used even to think 
that he recognised me! 

G 





THE PROTECTOR. 


BY BARTIMEUS. 


‘*¢ Oaths, insult, filth, and monstrous blasphemies . . .” 


PERHAPS it would be an 
exaggeration to say that we 
hurled all these things at them. 
We certainly refrained from 
throwing filth, because there 
was a notice posted in the 
changing-hut which forbade 
defilement of the Reservoir 
water under a penalty of five 
pounds. But we did try both 
wet and dry flies, three different 
kinds of spinning minnows, 
and a local lure which the 
Head Keeper called a “ two- 
decker,” and on any other 
water than Blagdon ought to 
guarantee its user, if not a 
fish, certainly fourteen days 
without the option... 

Let us, however, collect our- 
selves and start at the be- 
ginning. 

The General Strike was the 
beginning. Because of the 
strike our ship found herself 
moored alongside a row of 
commercial docks, from which 
all but a white-bearded Dock- 
master had fled. On account 
of his venerable snowy beard, 
gold-laced cap, and very nauti- 
cal reminiscences, he was given 
the honorary rank of Admiral, 
and christened Casabianca. 

Casabianca was hailed into 
the Ward-room by the Navi- 
gating Officer, and, before he 
had time to get his first cock- 


—The Passing of Arthur. 


tail past his patriarchal beard, 
approached on the subject of 
local fishing. 

**Congers,” he replied ab 
sently. ‘In the dock hen 
... That’s very nice-tasting 
stuff. Very smooth. What 
d’you call it ? ” 

“You needn’t worry about 
fishing, Pilot,’ interrupted the 
First Lieutenant. ‘‘ There’s n0 
leave for officers or men. God 
bless my soul! Fishing! Don't 
you realise that there’s a Gen 
eral Strike on ? ” 

“What about Blagdon?” 
chipped in the Gunnery Liev- 
tenant, whose home was some- 
where in the same county. 
“When the Armistice come 
round and they give leave 
again, I’ll fetch my car and well 
go and have a day there—al 
three of us.”’ 

The Navigator brightened. 
“Blagdon! Lead me to it. 
That’s where the trout rm 
up to twenty pounds, isn’t it?” 
He appealed to me. 

** Roughly,” I said; “very 
roughly.” And since running 
water always arouses in me 4 
desire to fish, I went forth to 
gaze sorrowfully upon a per 
soup coloured ebb-tide sluiciag 
past the pier-head, and med: 
tated upon the practicability 
of offering a shilling throug! 
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the bars of the dock-gates to 
one of a crowd of four or five 
hundred strikers sullenly as- 
sembled there, to go and dig 
some lug-worms for bait... 

The General Strike dragged 
on, and we nursed our im- 
patience in the monastic seclu- 
sion of the docks while Indus- 
trial Unrest raged furiously with- 
out. To be precise, its raging 
consisted in donning its Sunday 
clothes and shivering in dis- 
consolate groups in a biting 
north-easterly wind at the street 
corners. 

The Navigating Officer passed 
the time in luring University 
uddergraduates from _ their 
labours in the holds of grain 
and banana ships, bringing 
them on board on the pretence 
of giving them hot baths and 
drinks, and tactfully leading 
the conversation round to the 
fishing possibilities of their 
parents’ demesnes. 

The Gunnery Lieutenant put 
o his Whale Island gaiters, 
tadged' a moribund Ford lorry 
from Casabianca, and proposed 
to convert it, embellished by 
the ship’s secondary armament, 
into a tank. This project 
being discouraged, he armed 
the seamen-guard to the teeth, 
Posted them in a cordon round 
4 block of offices enshrining a 
“black-leg ” typist with shing- 
ledjhair and skirts of surpass- 
ing brevity, and beguiled the 
tedium of the long days by 
driving the moribund Ford 
‘ound the cordon, “seeing,” 
4 he phrased it, “‘ that every- 
thing was all quiet on the 
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The importation of beer and 
a cinema and the conversion 
of an empty cargo-shed into 
a wet-canteen furnished all the 
simple needs of the ship’s com- 
pany. Out of sight of the 
boundless ocean, consuming 
beer at cost price in their 
leisure hours under the wistful 
gaze of Mary Pickford and 
Jackie Coogan, they were con- 
tent that the General Strike 
should last for ever, and sang 
hymns to the glory of Mr 
B——, the local irreconcilable. 

Touched by the plight of 
these hapless ones, a_ local 
amateur dramatic society de- 
scended upon the cargo-shed, 
and organised nightly concerts 
with appropriate songs and 
recitations. 


*“ The Sea is His!” 


declaimed one of these good 
Samaritans in a ringing con- 
tralto, and paused for artistic 
effect. 

From the smoke - wreathed 
tiers of faces gazing ecstatically 
at her over the rims of beer 
mugs came a sailor’s voice, 
tense with simple fervour— 


** "RH can ’ave it.”’ 


But even the General Strike 
came to an end at length. 
The undergraduates returned 
to their colleges, leaving the 
Navigator invitations to fish 
for every denizen of the deep 
from winkles to tarpon. The 
Gunnery Lieutenant reluctantly 
withdrew his guards from the 
fair typist, and, in the prevail- 
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ing spirit of beating swords into 
ploughshares, proposed to drive 
the three of us to Blagdon in the 
Ford lorry. This was negatived 
on the grounds of comfort ; 
also Casabianca had other uses 
for it. It remained for him to 
go home and fetch his own car, 
in which, on the appointed day, 
we fared forth. 

To anybody insensitive to 
the charm of the English coun- 
tryside in May I would recom- 
mend ten days’ durance within 
the walls of a stagnant com- 
mercial docks. I did not realise 
before how much one could 
miss trees. You do not miss 
them at sea in the same way. 
Perhaps there is compensation 
for the eye in the curves and 
colour of the waves; and the 
changing surface, with its 
rhythm and _ suggestion of 


restrained energy, is a good 
substitute for organic growth. 


Anyhow, our eyes feasted, 
as the phrase goes, on the 
trees during that hour’s drive, 
while the road skirted the 
river gorge and the parks of 
local magnates, and the oaks 
and sycamores and elms, with 
here and there a copper beech, 
were like surf flung skyward 
from a roller bursting against 
a cliff. Delicious greens and 
purples, and in places an almost 
autumnal delicacy of russet, 
where the April frosts had 
nipped the young leaves. 

The car wheeled round a 
bend, and Blagdon came in 
sight. A chilly wind from the 
north-east distressed its surface. 

**T know a lake where the 
fish rise best in a north-east 
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wind,” said the G.L. as he 
swung his freight into the 
little avenue leading to the 
changing-hut. ‘It’s in In. 
land,” he added mournfully. 

We made our way to the 
changing-hut, and introduced 
ourselves to the Head Keeper 
with the humility of nev. 
comers to a famous stretch of 
water in the presence of its 
oracle and sovereign. 

* Would we get any fish?” 
—the pathetic query levelled 
at so many keepers in the 
touching, almost superstitious, 
belief that in the answer lie 
all the fortunes of the day. 
Had the Head Keeper bea 
Trish I don’t doubt that he 
would have overwhelmed w 
with affirmative assurances. 
However, he is Scotch, and his 
answer was to walk to the doo 
of the shed and close it against 
the wintry blast. 

*“ Tt’s a snell wind,” he mu- 
mured, and our hearts sank. 
The oracle had spoken. 

We climbed silently into ou 
waders and put up our rod. 
In turn we submitted our fly- 
books for inspection and advice. 
The wise, grey, crow-footed 
eyes scanned their contents, 
and a fly was indicated witha 
forefinger here and there. But 
we somehow felt that it wa 
more aS a concession to ow 
enthusiasm than in any spirit 
of optimism that he made the 
selection. 

Finally, we fared forth 
our destiny, pausing in the 
doorway for a last backward 
glance at the painting of the 
record trout that hangs on the 
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wall of the room—9 Ib. 4 oz. I 
believe it scaled.* 

“T won’t go as far as to say 
that the fellow who caught 
that fish is a liar,” muttered 
the G.L. a8 we crunched across 
the gravel with our rods ; ‘‘ but 
he was lucky—darned lucky.” 


There is plenty of room on 
Blagdon. The presence of the 
dozen or so of fishermen scat- 
tered along the weather shore 
was not irksome as it would 
have been along the bank of a 
river. One spot of the lake 
is said to be as good as another, 
and consequently you do not 
have the deplorable conviction 
that the intruder ahead of you 
has appropriated the only 
decent pool within miles. In- 
deed, on that particular day 
the sight of these co-optimists 
dotted along the shallows had 
a reassuring effect upon us. 
If we were fools to waste our 
time hurling out a line on a 
north-east wind to splash upon 
the sullen and unresponsive 
surface of the dourest stretch 
of water in all merrie England 
—well, we were not the only 
ones, 

It may have been due to a 
wiversal realisation of this— 
the bond of a forlorn hope 
that draws men together—but 
there prevailed among us all 
a spirit of amiable fraternity, 
and with but one exception we 
exchanged trivial amenities as 
We passed and repassed each 
other during that morning’s 
fmuitless fishing. The excep- 
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tion sat on a bench close to 
the edge of the reservoir, his 
rod speared into the turf beside 
him, his elbow on his knee, and 
stared out across the water in 
motionless contemplation. Of 
his personal appearance I took 
in little, but for an hour I 
had observed him as I fished 
slowly in his direction, at- 
tracted by nothing more than 
his complete immobility. Few 
Europeans voluntarily preserve 
an unchanging posture for so 
long. An Esquimo beside an 
air-hole; an Indian watch- 
ing a ford where the deer 
step down to drink in the 
starlight; a Buddhist ascetic 
on the threshold of Nirvana— 
it is right and proper that 
they should keep very still. 
But this perfectly good Anglo- 
Saxon (he bore every resemb- 
lance to one at all events), 
backed by the lovely English 
landscape all harmlessly astir 
with the spring and the wind, 
somehow sat too still—almost 
terribly still. 

To do him justice, there was 
plenty to repay observation 
on that May morning, even 
thovgh the lake might never 
have held a fish, so few evi- 
dences did it give of their exist- 
ence. Every little bay and 
indentation where the high 
ground behind afforded shelter 
from the wind, was clouded 
with myriads of gnats, and 
through their jigging hosts the 
swallows swooped tirelessly hour 
after hour; the ceaseless frou- 
frou of their wings was like 





Since this was written a fish of 10 lb. 2 oz. has been caught on Blagdon. 
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the rustle of silk garments, as 
though somewhere above the 
lead-grey waters invisible hoy- 
dens romped in aerial inde- 
fatigable abandon. 

There were other sounds as 
continuous as the swallows’ 
wing-beats. The harsh call of 
the coots was punctuated by 
the splashing of water as “ eter- 
nal triangles’? were formed 
and dissolved in a perpetual 
ferment of unrest among the 
mating birds. A wader, unseen 
and unidentified, sent up per- 
sistently throughout the day, 
out of its hiding-place in a reed 
bed, a melodious little bubbling 
call which nothing answered. 
The note was unfamiliar to me, 
as it was to others who com- 
mented on it in passing. It 
ceased only with the dusk, and 
I was glad, because it had the 
unappeased wistfulness of a 
lonely migrant: a dweller in 
the tents of Kedar. 

There was so much bird life, 
either actively in view or sug- 
gested by calls, splashes, and 
rustling, that had a fish risen 
to my fly towards the end of 
the forenoon I should inevit- 
ably have missed him. But 
nothing did rise, and hunger 
at length got the better of my 
interest in the fauna of Blagdon. 

I climbed out of the water 
and made my way back to the 
end of the lake where the car 
stood, and presently again 
passed the motionless figure 
on the bench. As I live, he 
had not moved an inch, and 
the squelch of my water-logged 
brogues, as I passed within a 
few yards of him, did no more 
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to disturb the aloofness of his 
spirit than a pebble dropped 
into the crater of an extinct 
volcano. 

The Pilot and the G.L. had 
neither caught nor seen a fish. 
The former indeed was sceptical 
as to their existence, and while 
we munched Cornish pasties 
(made by a Maltese cook with 
a profound belief in the virtue 
of onions) told us a depressing 
story about a loch in Scotland 
with a hole in it out of which 
the trout fled subterraneously 
to another and presumably a 
“better ’ole.” In the mean 
time the Pilot and his friends 
and relatives flogged it w- 
availingly. 

“While all the perishing 
trout laughed like water 
spouts, I s’pose? ” suggested 
the G.L. appreciatively, his 
mouth full of pasty and his 
eyes on a little bay below w 
where an angler waded along 
a fringe of reeds. ‘I say, that 
fellow down there throws 4 
jolly pretty line. Watch him.” 

We watched critically. The 
line went out like a ruler and 
dropped like thistle-down with 
each cast. ‘‘ Pretty to watch,” 
muttered the G.L., and applied 
himself to his beer. 

The Pilot said nothing, but 
continued to stare. ‘‘ "Tisn’t4 
‘him ’ at all,” he said presently. 
** It’s a ‘ her.’ ” 

“Eh?” The G.L. lowered 
the bottle with a gurgle. “Rot! 
How d’you know, Pilot ?” 

The Pilot chuckled. “I'v 
got pretty good sight.” 

“Sight!” echoed the GL, 
nettled. ‘There isn’t much 
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wrong with my sight, but no 
girl ever threw a line like 
that. If she did...” His 
voice died to a mumble. 

“She’ll come out of the 
water at the end of that bay 
where the water shoals,” said 
the Pilot. ‘‘ Then she’ll see 
us. When she does, watch her 
left hand.” 

“D’you mean you can see 
an engagement ring on it— 
fom here?’ demanded the 
G.L., despair and incredulity 
mingling in his voice. 

“No,” replied the Pilot, sud- 
denly revealed to us aS a 
student of feminine psychology. 
“But if it’s a man, that hand 
won't move. If it’s a girl, it 
will.’’ 

The G.L. watched with bated 
breath, nursing the bottle of 
beer on his lap; and even as 
the Pilot foretold, so it befell. 

The angler reached the end 
of the bay, turned, and in the 
act of wading ashore raised a 
left hand to deal an uncon- 
scious and essentially feminine 
pat at a soft felt hat. 

She came slowly up the hill, 
a youthful business-like figure 
in waders, with her folded net 
at her hip and the rod over 
hershoulder. She passed within 
afew dozen yards of us, looking 
very straight in front of her, 
climbed into a car parked by 
the hedge, drove through the 
gateway and out of our ken. 
The hum of the engine died 
away before the G.L. spoke. 

“You're right about her 
being a girl, Pilot. But that 
was all rot about her squaring 
off her hat when she saw us. 
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She didn’t even notice we were 
here.” 

*“* Didn’t she ? ” said the psy- 
chologist dryly. ‘* Well, never 
mind. Finish your beer and 
cheer up.” 


In the course of the morning 
the Pilot had discovered from 
passing anglers that it was no 
use fishing any more until the 
evening. The heavy fish, it 
was asserted, feed in the dusk 
and ensuing darkness. As it 
was the heavy fish we were 
after, we debated how to fill 
in time, and finally decided 
that it seemed a suitable oppor- 
tunity to visit the Cheddar 
Gorge. The G.L. assured us 
that he still subconsciously 
hugged the illusion that it was 
made of cheese. He explained, 
as we shed our waders and 
climbed into the car, that in 
his youthful imagination the 
gorge had been wrought by 
means of the fascinating wires 
with handles with which cheese- 
chandlers bisect their wares. 
He further explained that being 
of a sensitive nature as a child, 
he had kept the theory to 
himself, and that none had in 
consequence disillusioned him. 

The Pilot, on the other hand, 
had heard that there were 
caves there, which he hungered 
to explore for evidences of 
occupation by prehistoric man. 
Ever since the chance discovery 
while on leave of a Roman 
penny at the entrance to a 
rabbit’s burrow, it had been his 
quaint conceit to pose as an 
antiquary. He claims to have 
altered the contours of the 
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neighbouring landscape in his 
efforts to find another one, un- 
fortunately without any result. 
We were familiar with the 
Roman penny; also with the 
flint arrow-head which had been 
accidentally picked up by a 
Dartmoor trout-stream while 
its discoverer was feloniously 
grubbing for a worm. In 
moments of expansion he had 
been known to refer to these 
fruits of antiquarian research 
as his “collection,” and they 
reposed, together with his 
miniature medal brooch, some 
pipe-cleaners, and a pair of 
running-corks, inside a silver 
cup on the chest of drawers in 
his cabin. The silver cup had 
been won in a Fleet marathon 
race, but he was far prouder 
of the Roman penny. 

The vote of the majority 
having decided the matter, to 
Cheddar accordingly we set off. 
In all our imaginings, however, 
none of us had visualised what 
ultimately proved to be the 
most striking feature of the 
gorge. That, alas! was the 
presence of the human race. 
Had the landscape been com- 
posed of cheese as painted by 
the G.L.’s puerile fancy, and it 
Gorgonzola magnified under a 
microscope, it could not have 
been more densely populated. 
Perhaps some neighbouring in- 
dustrial town had emptied its 
population into the gorge by 
means of charabancs in one vast 
excursion. I do not know; 
but they camped thick along 
the roadsides ; they sat 
perched on jutting crags ; they 
swarmed like bees about the 


entrances to the Pilot’s caves, 
Moreover, a great amorousnes; 
prevailed amongst them, 5 
that no maiden’s waist lacked 
the encirclement of a male 
arm, and couples clung and 
nestled on every available spot 
of the landscape that offered 
seat or foothold for dalliance, 
It may have been the spirit of 
the Spring. Or a mischievous 
sprite may have run amok 
among the host with a love- 
philtre; but even the GL, 
groaned at such a universal 
display of the tender passion, 
and the Pilot, baulked of his 
caves, could only murmur in 
endless refrain— 


**T wish I liked the human races, 
I wish I liked their silly faces!” 


And so we returned to Blag- 
don, and eggs to our tea. 


The sky had cleared and the 
wind dropped during the after- 
noon, and when we again took 
up our rods the surface of the 
lake was stained with the after- 
glow, and held as if in a mirror 
the reflection of the quiet hills. 
It was marvellously peaceful 
along the water-meadows, and 
the scents of the evening were 
like the breath of kine. In the 
little bays the swallows still 
hawked among the midge 
clouds above the reeds, where 
the coots were quarrelling 
harshly over their sleeping: 
berths. A mother-duck crossed 
the mouth of a creek with her 
brood like a flotilla in line 
ahead, and the ripples of their 
passage made a _ spreading 
broad-arrow across the water. 
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Then, incredibly, a _ trout 
rose; and then another, and 
another, and we rushed towards 
the shallows like Pharaoh’s host 
on the trail of the Israelites, 
every man to his own fish. 
And so began the most heart- 
breaking of all the exaspera- 
tions with which the trout- 
fisher contends with what grace 
is in him—that of casting over 
“smutting’’ fish. Over and 
over again the surface broke 
into plump concentric rings 
that spread and intersected. 
In the stillness the “Clop!”’ 
was audible as the fish sucked 
in one of the minute tit-bits 
which covered the surface of 
the water, the infinitesimal gnat 
which no fly-tier can counter- 
feit. But although we changed 
from wet to dry flies, from flies 
to horrid lures, salmon flies, 


trout flies, loch flies, river flies, 
all were in vain, and the spread- 
ing rings mocked us as the 
wmattainable mocks the victim 
of delirium. The colour of the 
earth faded, and the ‘“dimpsey”’ 
light softened all the outlines 


of the hills. In the gathering 
darkness the fish grew bolder, 
sporting on the surface and 
showing their dorsal fins and 
broad tails—“ rolling about like 
pigs,” as an old uncle of mine 
used to say of trout when their 
antics displeased him. It may 
have been a trick of the light, 
or the magnifying effect of their 
disdain, but they appeared to 
be about the size of porpoises, 
and I was finally reduced to 
casting wildly over their 
humped backs in the trembling 
hope of foul-hooking one, and 
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spending the night there playing 
him. 

The majority of the fraternity 
of the morning had returned 
to the water, and although they 
were scattered over a mile or 
so of bank, the peculiar acous- 
tic properties of a lake on a 
still evening combined with all 
one’s faculties at a high tension 
to render audible every word 
that was exchanged. The girl 
who had been fishing in the 
morning reappeared after tea, 
and as the light faded I saw 
her standing in what was evi- 
dently her favourite fishing- 
ground. The enigmatic occu- 
pant of the bench was also back 
in his place of vantage (if, in- 
deed, he had ever vacated it, 
which I cannot swear to), and 
still sat lost in unfathomable ° 
contemplation of the gathering 
shadows. The shades of night 
had long swallowed them and 
all things terrestrial when the 
G.L. loomed up on the bank 
behind me. 

““T say!” he exclaimed in a 
hoarse undertone, “did you 
hear somebody swearing just 
now ? ” 

I said sympathetically that 
I did hear some one make a 
passing reference to the habits 
of Blagdon trout. 

“But don’t they realise 
there’s a LADY on the water ? 
I call it a bit thick. That girl 
back there——”’ 

A splash in the darkness in- 
terrupted the knight - errant. 
‘““Missed him!” A maiden’s 
voice floated out of the mist, 
followed by a maidenly solilo- 
quy water-borne and just aud- 
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ible. ‘Oh, say that again 
somebody .. .” 

There was a pause, and a 
gruffly masculine murmur fol- 
lowed in notes of chivalrous 
condolence. The G.L. stared 
incredulously in the direction 
of the sound. I saw the whites 
of his eyes as he gazed into 
my face, gasped “ The Pilot!” 
and set off back along the 
bank as fast as his waders and 
brogues would let him. 

I decided to give it another 
half-hour. I put on the heaviest 
of my casts and a ‘“two- 
decker,”’ and waded out again 
into the chilly water. It was 
a moonless, windless night of 
stars. Half a dozen yards out, 
which is about the limit of safe 
wading, the shadowy outline 
of the bank vanished. The 
reflection of the starlight in the 
water was broken by the rip- 
ples spreading from’my cautious 
movements as I crept slowly 
along between the casts, main- 
taining the same depth by the 
feel of the water against my 
thighs. In the profound starry 
stillness, out of?sight of the 
sleeping earth, a strange feeling 
of detachment settled upon me. 
It was as if my conscious 
personality, disembodied and 
released from all the preoc- 
cupations of the invisible land, 
wandered very peacefully amid 
the immense concourse of the 
stars. 

The thoughts that men think 
when they are fishing in the 
dark have a quality absent 
from them in all other waking 
hours. None linger very long. 
They shatter and dissolve, and 
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others take their places like 
the starlight in the ripples, 
They come nearer, I think, 
to the thoughts of childhood 
in their inconsequence and their 
disassociation with the realities 
of everyday life. They ar 
Splendid as dew on gossamer, 
wise aS nursery rhymes ; they 
have the substance of butterfly 
wings, and yet when they are 
scattered leave a void that the 
mind replenishes not without 
sadness. 

A church clock in some far-off 
hamlet struck the hour, and! 
waded stiffly ashore. At that 
moment the quiet of the night 
was again broken by the dis- 
tant screech of a reel, and the 
girl’s triumphant “ Got him!” 
came through the misty dark- 
ness. 

Well, after all, she was the 
only lady present, and she had 
earned him, was my somewhat 
rueful reflection; and, more- 
over, as I felt the appreciative 
member of the concert party in 
the cargo-shed would have said, 
‘she could have him.” I wanted 
hot coffee. 

Stumbling along the bank in 
the darkness, chilled and some- 
what depressed, I presently 
passed the G.L., landing-net 
in hand, in attendance on the 
shadowy form of the girl, who 
was playing a heavy fish with 
complete self - possession and 
mastery of the situation. “I’m 
packing up,” I murmured after 
I had tendered my congratula- 
tions to: his somewhat pre 
occupied companion. 

“ Right ho!’ was his rejoil- 
der, altogether lacking regret. 
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I passed on in the direction 
of the sidelights of the car 
on the hillside, where the Pilot 
was presumably busy with the 
thermos flask, and in due course 
came upon the solitary occu- 
pant of the bench. He was 
still at his post ; but this time 
he appeared in the darkness 
to be holding some flat object 
to his lips. Probably it was 
a flask. It is difficult to 
imagine what else it could have 
been. 

The night that had seemed 
so still out on the water was 
suddenly full of little sounds 
ashore. A love-sick frog, some- 
where up one of the creeks, 
was pressing his suit tirelessly, 
although from his tone it 
sounded a hopeless enough 
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affair. A cow, invisible, settled 
down heavily in the lush pas- 
ture of an adjoining meadow 
with a complacent full - fed 
grunt. This was the hour 
when earth seems to have no 
place for mortals and their 
concerns. The stars, serenely 
aloof, with a hint of frost in 
their brilliance, provoked a 
distant cockerel to an abrupt 
call, like a clarion sounding the 
“Disperse!” As if in answer to 
it, I heard the murmured voices 
of the G.L. and his companion 
as they came softly along the 
brink of the lake, leaving it to 
the starlight and the mist and 
to the contemplation of the 
silent figure who had sat so 
still on a bench all day while 
fools fished. 














BY JAMES A. 


BARBADOS, colonised three 
centuries ago, has features in 
its history which are uncommon 
and even peculiar. It was an 
empty island, devoid of any 
human habitation, when the 
English pioneers first entered 
it; and on this consideration 
its settlement is an achieve- 
ment in which we all can take 
an honest pride, for it can 
offend not the tenderest of 
pacifist consciences. It has 
never, since that date of first 
possession, been for an instant 
under any foreign flag, a record 
of which no other of the smaller 
West Indian islands can boast, 
although it is shared by the 
Bermudas. Barbados, again, 
enjoys to this day a constitu- 
tion not radically different from 
that which it evolved within 
a dozen years of its first planta- 
tion, the oldest type of con- 
stitution in the British Empire 
now existing overseas, and one 
which survives only in two 
other colonies. And finally, 
Barbados, although its founda- 
tion involved no eviction of 
foreign white men and no 
killing of a solitary dark-skinned 
Carib, was the scene of some 
highly unscrupulous transac- 
tions between fellow-subjects 
of the English state. Beyond 
the Tropic of Cancer, where 
the north-east trades blew hosts 
of adventurers to the golden 
Caribbean seas, might was right 
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in the seventeenth century as 
it had been in the sixteenth, 
and the early history of Bar- 
bados shows Englishmen op- 
pressing Englishmen as harshly 
as if the imperial law had been 
as feeble as international law 
in the lands beyond the line. 


The real founders of Bar- 
bados have never been recog- 
nised and honoured as have 
those of other British colonies, 
and this is because the story 
of their deeds has been over- 
laid by an erroneous tradition 
which has passed as true his- 
tory until quite recent times. 
It was in 1605, according to 
this tale, that some English- 
men voyaging to Charles Leigh’s 
colony in Guiana landed on 
Barbados, and set up the arms 
of James I. with an inscription 
claiming annexation to the Eng- 
lish crown. The story rests 
upon two separate errors. 
Samuel Purchas, the heir to 
Richard Hakluyt’s collection of 
manuscripts, first made men- 
tion of the landing (but not 
the inscription) in his well- 
known ‘ Pilgrims,’ wherein he 
reprinted a narrative by one 
of the 1605 voyagers. But 
an original copy of this narra- 
tive exists in the British 
Museum, and contains no refer- 
ence whatsoever to the Bar- 
bados incident. Purchas had 
interpolated the whole passage. 
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He was an unsafe editor, and 
frequently altered his material 
without avowing the fact. A 
century later the story was 
amplified. In 1741 an anony- 
mous editor published at Bar- 
bados a book entitled ‘ Memoirs 
of the First Settlement of 
Barbados.’ It consisted of 
abstracts of papers left by 
some of the seventeenth-cen- 
tury pioneers. These docu- 
ments, now lost, were un- 
doubtedly genuine, but the 
handwriting was so crabbed 
that their editor made many 
mistakes in copying them for 
the press. He had read Pur- 
chas and believed him, and so 
he printed a statement that in 
1605 an English vessel touched 
at Barbados and landed some 
men, who set up a cross at 
St James’s Town and inscribed 
on a tree, “James K: of E: 
and this Island.’’ After this, 
the story continues, they ex- 
plored the coast and left other 
marks of annexation, and then 
sailed on to St Christopher, 
where they found an English 
colony, which shortly after- 
wards came into the possession 
of the Earl of Carlisle. Now, 
the whole of this is true except 
the date, which is impossible ; 
for there was no colony at St 
Christopher until 1624, and in 
1605 there was no Earl of Car- 
lisle. The actual date in the 
Barbados MS., we cannot doubt, 
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was 1625, but the editor, with 
Purchas running in his mind, 
misread it as 1605, and so 
falsified an important incident 
in the history of the British 
Empire. 

Having eliminated the error, 
we can proceed to the true 
story, which is as follows. 
There was at that time in 
London a wealthy merchant 
named Sir William Courteen, 
of Flemish extraction, but a 
born subject of the English 
Crown. In 1624 he sent a 
ship to trade at Pernambuco, 
an ordinary voyage, since the 
English had already secured a 
share in the commerce of Brazil. 
The commander of this ship 
was John Powell, described in 
Chancery records as a gentle- 
man of London, and he, on his 
homeward passage, sailed north- 
westwards across the track of 
the trades until he approached 
the edge of the Caribbean. 
There, on some unknown date 
in the first half of 1625, he 
sighted the virgin isle of Bar- 
bados, and went ashore to see 
what victual and water it 
might afford him. It is this 
John Powell, whose kinship 
and antecedents are quite un- 
known, who is the true pioneer 
of Barbados, and whose statue 
might worthily survey the 
waters of Carlisle Bay in this 
age when many less eminent 
celebrities are so honoured.} 





1 The conclusive evidence on the point occurs in a Chancery pleading of 1629: 
‘‘John Powell . . . had discovered the said island of Barbadoes, and was the 
ffirst person (as theis defendts were informed) that did discover the same Island, 
and did sett upp his maties standard there to the honor of this Nation and to 
the increasing of his Maiesties dominions.” (Chancery Proceedings, Charles I., 


C. 60/38.2). 
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He was not, in the geo- 
graphical sense, the first dis- 
coverer, for Barbados had ap- 
peared on the maps before the 
middle of the previous cen- 
tury. Various mariners had 
seen it and passed it by, and 
their observations had been so 
inaccurate that scarcely any 
two of their charts assigned it 
the same position. One voy- 
ager in times past had turned 
loose some swine to breed, and 
their descendants had multi- 
plied into great herds, which 
roamed the silent woods. Of 
other animals and of reptiles 
there seem to have been none. 
Not one of the earlier visitors 
had regarded Barbados as any- 
thing but a refreshing place on 
a tropical passage, to be entered 
with trepidation and quitted 
as soon as might be. Wooded 
islands without human tenants 
were uncanny, the natural 
haunt of devils and magicians. 
Madeira, according to an old 
tale enshrined in Hakluyt and 
known to reading Englishmen 
of Powell’s time, had driven 
its first explorers so mad with 
terror that some had died 
“for thought,” and the rest 
had fled in an open boat to 
end their lives in slavery among 
the Moors of the African coast. 
Bermuda had been somewhat 
of a strain upon the nerves of 
Sir George Somers and his ship- 
wrecked crew, whose tales had 
stirred Shakespeare to write 
‘The Tempest.’ Yelling canni- 
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bals were on the whole more 
tolerable than the silence of 
groves where no human foot 
had trod since the making of 
the world. So it had been 
that during eighty years and 
more no man had sought to 
make his habitation in Bar- 
bados. 

But by 1625 the times were 
changing. Renaissance and Re- 
formation had bred a new type 
of man, who scoffed at the 
devil or felt strong enough in a 
simple faith to overcome him. 
To the pioneers of Stuart 
England a fertile island had 
also a new attraction, for Vir- 
ginia had now for a dozen 
years been sending home to- 
bacco with fair profit to planter 
and to merchant, and other 
tobacco colonies were coming 
into existence wherever soil 
and climate were favourable. 
Barbados awaited only a dis- 
coverer with the new mental 
background, and it found him 
in Captain John Powell. He, 
grasping the possibilities, did 
more than hunt hogs. He 
explored the leeward coast-line, 
noted doubtless that the forests 
contained dyewoods of com- 
mercial value, and set up the 
inscription on the tree : “‘ James 
King of England and this 
Island.’ Poor King James was 
then dying or dead at home, 
and never heard of his new 
acquisition, but his son Charles 
I. was in due course to deal 
with it in remarkable fashion. 





1 Archeological research has shown that there had once been some native 
inhabitants in Barbados, but they had all departed before the advent of the 
European pioneers, to whom their former presence was unknown. 
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John Powell sailed home- 
wards by way of the Leeward 
Islands, where Thomas Warner 
had the year before begun a 
tobacco plantation at St Chris- 
topher. At that colony there 
were as yet only a handful of 
English, much in dread of the 
Caribs, and they entreated 
Powell to stay with them until 
reinforcements arrived. But 
Powell’s mind was running on 
his own plans, and he was eager 
to reach home. After a brief 
sojourn he left St Christopher. 
It would have been better for 
him had he never seen the 
place. 

In England, Powell reported 
his discovery to his employer, 
Sir William Courteen, who real- 
ised that Barbados would be 
an ideal site for a tobacco 
plantation. Apart from its 
good soil and valuable fustic 
wood, its chief recommenda- 
tion was that which would have 
been a deterrent to men of an 
earlier age, the absence of in- 
habitants. Barbados owed this 
advantage to its position eighty 
miles to windward of the regu- 
lar chain of the Lesser Antilles ; 
for the Carib canoes, which 
frequently passed between the 
other islands, could not make 
this long passage in the teeth 
of the trade wind. Courteen 
therefore determined to colonise 
Barbados. He formed for the 
purpose a small private syndi- 
cate, consisting of himself, his 
brother Sir Peter Courteen, his 
brother-in-law John Mounsey, 
John Powell the originator of 
the scheme, and Captain Henry 
Powell, the brother of John. 
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These five persons were all 
investors, but it seems evident 
that the principal subscription 
came from Sir William himself, 
a great capitalist reputed to 
be worth more than £100,000. 
Associated with the project, 
but not a member of the syndi- 
cate, was John Powell the 
younger, son of John Powell 
the discoverer ; and this junior 
Powell was destined to play a 
considerable part in the de- 
velopment of the colony. 

In April 1626 the first ex- 
pedition set sail under the 
command of John Powell the 
elder, but he failed to reach 
Barbados that year. Charles I. 
was then at war with Spain 
and Portugal, and Powell had 
provided himself with letters 
of marque empowering him to 
attack the King’s enemies at 
sea. In July he was back at 
the Isle of Wight with a prize, 
which was evidently valuable 
enough to justify him in post- 
poning the voyage to Barbados. 
At the close of the year a 
fresh start was made, this time 
under Henry Powell, who 
reached the island safely on 
20th February 1627, with eighty 
colonists conveyed in the ship 
William and John. The date 
was given by Henry Powell 
himself at a legal inquiry thirty 
years later; and although the 
interval was a long one, we 
may fairly trust the veteran’s 
memory, for the date of the 
founding of a prosperous British 
colony was just the kind of 
circumstance to stick in the 
principal actor’s mind. Henry 
Powell’s men were but an ad- 
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vance party, and in July of 
the same year there arrived 
his brother John with two 
ships and a hundred additional 
men and women. These people 
found land in readiness to 
plant, for the eighty pioneers 
had been at work clearing the 
woods for five separate planta- 
tions in the neighbourhood of 
Carlisle Bay. 

There is no direct informa- 
tion about the status of the 
colonists, but from the usual 
practice of the time it may be 
inferred that a few were master 
planters who had embarked 
some money in the enterprise, 
whilst the remainder wére in- 
dentured servants who were 
transported free on condition 
that they laboured without 
payment for a term of four or 
five years. This system was 
general in the early English 
colonies and played a great 
part in their rapid peopling 
and establishment. Under hu- 
mane management, especially 
in the pioneer stage, it worked 
well, for the ex-servant stood 
a chance of becoming a pro- 
prietor himself where land was 
still plentiful, and even as a 
paid employee his prospects 
were better in the colonies than 
they would have been had he 
remained a labourer in Eng- 
land. But under the brutal and 
unscrupulous rule which too 
often developed in the planta- 
tions, indentured service be- 
came mere slavery. The ser- 
vant was sometimes worked 
or starved to death, he had no 
remedy against personal vio- 
lence, and his agreed term was 
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often extended indefinitely on 
pretext of idleness or insub- 
ordination. All depended upon 
the character of his master or 
of the ruling men in the colony. 
In general it must be admitted 
that indentured service took 
the worse course. In the later 
seventeenth century men ceased 
to emigrate freely under its 
terms, and the place of the 
voluntary pioneers was taken 
by religious and political exiles, 
criminals preferring slavery to 
the gallows, parish paupers, 
and stolen children entrapped 
by crimps in the seaports. 
Yet there were exceptional 
colonies. New England, Mary- 
land, and Pennsylvania had a 
cleaner record. In the tropical 
plantations white slavery gradu- 
ally diminished before the in- 
flux of the cheaper and more 
docile negro from Africa. 

For Barbados in 1627 all 
these things were of the future. 
The Powells were able men, 
and there is nothing bad on 
record against any of them. 
The eighty colonists went to 
work with a will, and Henry 
Powell, not waiting for the 
arrival of his brother, set sail 
for the coast of Guiana on 
further business. This was to 
remedy a defect of Barbados, 
the lack of useful plants growing 
in a wild state. Whether 
tobacco was indigenous does 
not appear. Very likely it 
was, but of other things there 
was a deficiency. So Powell 
sailed to the River Essequibo, 
where there was a Dutch trad- 
ing station, and collected a 
good supply of roots and seeds 
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to plant in the clearings now 
being effected in the island 
woods. He recruited also a 
gang of Arawak Indians, who 
entered voluntarily into a two- 
years’ contract on the under- 
standing that they were to be 
repatriated at the end of that 
time. Going back with these 
valuable aids to the colony, 
he found it prospering without 
a hitch, the additional men and 
supplies arriving from home 
soon after his return. John 
Powell the younger, whom he 
had left in charge, was evidently 
proving himself a capable gov- 
ernor, and so, having founded 
a settlement with less suffering 
and loss of life than had yet 
accompanied any such under- 
taking, the elder Powells re- 
turned to England before the 
close of 1627. On the way 
home they took two Portu- 
guese sugar ships from Brazil, 
worth nearly £10,000, a sum 
about equal to the total outlay 
of the syndicate up to that point. 
Barbados seemed to have been 
born under a fortunate star. 
But now a cloud was arising, 
portending ruin not for the 
colony, but for its founders. 
In 1624, as has been mentioned, 
Thomas Warner had made an 
English settlement at St Chris- 
topher, and the elder John 
Powell had touched there in 
the following year on his way 
home from his discovery of 
Barbados. Powell and his men 
had talked about their new 
island, and a sinister design 
had taken shape in Warner’s 
mind. Warner was a man who 
planned empire on the. great 
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scale, a Cecil Rhodes of the 
seventeenth century, and he 
was by no means content with 
the single island of St Chris- 
topher, to which he had already 
been obliged to admit French 
pioneers on equal terms with 
his own few colonists. In the 
late summer of 1625 he was 
back in England seeking Gov- 
ernment recognition for his 
schemes. From the new king, 
Charles I., he obtained a com- 
mission under the Great Seal, 
making him governor of four 
islands—St Christopher, Nevis, 
Montserrat, and one by him 
called Barbados. The first he 
had already colonised, Nevis 
and Montserrat were closely 
adjacent to it, and Barbuda, a 
barren and waterless place, lay 
not far distant. No other 
English projector had yet 
shown any interest in this 
Leeward group, and it was 
therefore quite reasonable for 
Warner to stake his claim in 
the manner implied by his 
commission. The spelling of 
all these island names was 
obtained from Spanish charts, 
and showed considerable varia- 
tions in its English renderings : 
Nevis was often given as Mevis, 
Montserrat as Moncerate, and 
** Barbados,”’ to all but Thomas 
Warner, meant what we call 
Barbuda, well within his own 
Sphere of operations. So 
thought the Courteen syndi- 
cate, who anticipated no trouble 
from Warner’s proceedings, 
their own Barbados lying nearly 
four hundred miles away to 
the south-east. 

Warner’s commission gave 
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him no title to the soil, being 
merely an appointment to ad- 
ministrative office, revocable at 
the King’s pleasure. Proprie- 
tary favours were not then 
given on a large scale to men 
of middle rank. So Warner 
and his merchant ally in Lon- 
don, one Ralph Merrifield, 
looked round for a noble patron, 
and found him in James Hay, 
first Earl of Carlisle, a Scottish 
courtier ennobled by James I., 
and known for his magnificent 
living as Sardanapalus Hay. 
He had no intention of empire- 
building in person, but he was 
quite ready to be a colonial 
proprietor, enjoying quit-rents 
and customs dues, and selling 
rights in colonial soil to London 
capitalists who could furnish 
him with ready money. The 
outcome of his negotiations 
with Warner and Merrifield 
was seen on 2nd July 1627. 
On that date letters patent 
passed the Great Seal, whereby 
the King created the Earl of 
Carlisle Lord Proprietor of all 
the Caribbee Islands from 
Grenada northwards to St 
Christopher and the Leeward 
group. The islands were in- 
dividually specified by name, 
and in the list occur both 
** Barbidas ” and ‘“‘ Barbado,”’ 
an ominous portent for the 
syndicate whose first band of 
colonists was even then hard 
at work on Barbados. 

Whether Courteen recognised 
the danger we cannot tell. 
Probably, as a man of great 
concerns, he was sufficiently 
wide-awake to obtain access 
to the text of the patent. In 
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any event, it behoved him, as 
it had Warner, to secure legal 
recognition of his rights in the 
colony he was financing; and, 
like Warner, he had to seek a 
courtier’s aid in approaching 
the fount of patronage. While, 
therefore, the Powells were 
pioneering in the west, Sir 
William Courteen was enlisting 
the efforts of Philip Herbert, 
Earl of Montgomery (and, from 
1630, of Pembroke), on behalf 
of the syndicate. And early 
in 1628, when the brothers 
Powell had returned to report 
that all was going well, the Earl 
of Pembroke, as it will be con- 
venient to call him, obtained 
letters patent making him Lord 
Proprietor of Barbados, St Ber- 
nard’s, Tobago and Trinidad. 
Pembroke afterwards avowed 
that in Barbados he claimed 
no personal interest, acting 
solely on behalf of his friend 
Courteen. His own profit he 
sought, fruitlessly as it turned 
out, in Tobago and Trinidad. 
The fourth island, St Bernard’s, 
did not exist. The belief in it 
is traceable to certain Spanish 
charts, in which Barbados was 
misspelt Bernados and incor- 
rectly located. 

The issue of the Pembroke 
grant appeared to have assured 
the position of the Courteen 
syndicate, who continued to 
send out ships, men, and sup- 
plies to Barbados in 1628. Up 
to this point the uncertainty 
might have been set down to 
careless drafting or an honest 
misconception in the Carlisle 
patent, but events now took a 
course which showed that sheer 
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robbery was the motive. Here 
it may be well to consider 
why, with all the islands to 
choose from, there should have 
been an unscrupulous push by 
the Carlisle party for the pos- 
session of Barbados. The 
reason lay in its immunity 
from Carib attacks. Warner’s 
people at St Christopher were 
in constant dread of these 
ferocious savages; and even 
after the local tribe had been 
massacred, their friends came 
continually in canoes and made 
surprise landings on the coast. 
In Guadaloupe, Dominica, St 
Lucia, and the other large 
islands of the Carlisle patent, 
the Caribs were in such strength 
that English pioneers, coming 
out from home in driblets, 
would have had no chance of 
evicting them. To conquer the 
Lesser Antilles it was necessary 
to have some place of assembly 
in which a large body of 
colonists could gradually ac- 
cumulate, whilst living by their 
own exertions until strong 
enough for further expansion. 
Barbados best provided such a 
site, and Carlisle’s business as- 
sociates were determined that 
he (or they) should have it. 
The strategical guidance came 
undoubtedly from Thomas 
Warner, who had perceived 
the value of Barbados as soon 
as he had heard of it in 1625. 
Carlisle, on the strength of 
his 1627 patent, had before 
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the issue of the Pembroke 
grant allotted 10,000 acres in 
Barbados to a group of London 
merchants who were creditors 
of his. He had further given 
them the right to select a 
governor for the whole island, 
and their choice had fallen 
upon Captain Charles Wolvers- 
ton, a man who had had 
colonial experience in Bermuda. 
There was thus a counter- 
syndicate in the field proposing 
to develop Barbados to the 
exclusion of the prior claims 
of the Courteen syndicate. The 
business head of Carlisle’s syndi- 
cate was a merchant named 
Marmaduke Rawden or Roy- 
don, who in after years achieved 
the dignity of knighthood. 
When the Courteen party ob- 
tained the issue of the Pem- 
broke patent, Rawden and his 
friends saw that it must be 
nullified, or the 10,000 Bar- 
badian acres would never be 
theirs. They accordingly stirred 
up their patron to obtain a 
second grant from Charles L., 
overriding the Pembroke patent 
of February 1628. In April of 
that year the complaisant mon- 
arch gave them their wish by 
a patent in which Barbados, 
its name spelt for greater cer- 
tainty in four different forms, 
was included in the dominions 
of the Earl of Carlisle. The 
earl then signed a governor’s 
commission for Wolverston and 
certain other documents, and 





1 *¢ Barbadas alias Barbades alias Barbudos alias Barbadus.” 


Barbuda in the 


same patent appears in triplicate : ‘‘ Barbido alias Barbado alias Barbuda.” The 
islands are named roughly in geographical order from south to north, from which 
it is evident that the first group of alternatives stands for Barbados, and the 


second for Barbuda. 
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departed on an embassy to the 
continent, leaving the Rawden 
syndicate to carry on the busi- 
ness. 

Rawden and Wolverston 
knew perfectly well that pos- 
session was nine points of the 
law, especially beyond the 
Tropic of Cancer, and they did 
not yet regard their victory as 
won. With the Courteen colon- 
ists firmly established in Bar- 
bados, a cautious game must 
be played to ensure success. 
When, therefore, Charles Wol- 
verston appeared in the island 
with a shipload of new planters 
in the summer of 1628, he did 
not announce that he held a 
commission to govern it, but 
produced a document of less 
menacing tenor. This was a 
letter from the Earl of Carlisle 
addressed to his ‘“‘ very good 
friends” John Powell junior 
and the Courteen planters, set- 
ting forth that His Majesty 
had granted him (the Earl) 
the proprietorship, and desiring 
their assistance for Wolverston 
and his party to plant on such 
parts of the island as might 
be available, engaging at the 
same time that the behaviour 
of the said Wolverston should 
be such as to give no cause of 
offence. “And whatsoever 
courtesies,” the missive con- 
cluded, “they shall receive 
from you there, I shall be ever 
ready to acknowledge and de- 
serve from you or any of your 
friends here in England. So, 
wishing you a happy success 
to your endeavours, I rest your 
very loving friend, 

** CARLISLE.” 
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John Powell was in a quan- 
dary. Most likely he suspected 
that something was wrong. Yet 
the letter was courteous, it 
seemed to recognise his au- 
thority, its writer was a great 
man not lightly to be offended, 
and there was undoubtedly 
plenty of room for the new- 
comers. So he ended by ad- 
mitting them, and they began 
a separate plantation at some 
distance from his own. 

For two months all was 
outward peace, although in- 
trigue was busy. Then Wol- 
verston threw off the mask. 
He showed his governor’s com- 
mission, and summoned Powell 
and the Courteen planters to 
recognise his authority by at- 
tending a court under his presi- 
dence. Powell called out his 
men in arms, but was not well 
served. Captain William Deane, 
his second-in-command, went 
over to Wolverston, and a 
parson named Lane or Kent- 
lane preached defeatism under 
colour of peace-making. The 
indentured servants had little 
to lose by a change of rulers, 
whilst the planters knew that 
those who first joined the win- 
ning side would get the best 
terms for themselves. The 
whole affair was thus decided 
by a few dominant spirits, and 
Powell’s people laid down their 
arms without fighting. He him- 
self became a prisoner, and 
Wolverston took control of the 
colony. The new governor then 
called a meeting of the planters, 
regranted their lands in Car- 
lisle’s name, and fixed a scale 
of quit-rents and taxes pay- 
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able to the Earl. The extent 
of these exactions caused some 
murmuring, but it was now too 
late to resist, and Wolverston 
made an example of some of 
the malcontents by confiscat- 
ing their goods and keeping 
them in prison under threat 
of execution. Shortly after- 
wards there arrived two com- 
missioners clothed with au- 
thority from Carlisle to adjust 
the affairs of the colony. They 
confirmed all that Wolverston 
had done, and then sailed on 
to the Leeward group to assist 
Warner in establishing the pro- 
prietor’s authority there. 

News of the Barbados revolu- 
tion came to the ears of the 
Courteen syndicate at the close 
of 1628. They took action in 
two directions—the Earl of 
Pembroke complaining to the 
King, and Henry Powell fitting 
out an armed expedition for 
the reconquest of the island. 
Pembroke got little satisfaction 
from Charles I., who inclined 
to the Carlisle interest and sent 
a letter to Barbados recognis- 
ing Wolverston as governor. 
But Henry Powell arrived in 
advance of the royal missive. 
He took Wolverston by sur- 
prise, and made him a prisoner 
without any difficulty, the in- 
ference being that the planters 
were already disgusted with 
the Carlisle régime. They had 
reason so to be, for one of its 
features was a levy of 5 per 
cent on the gross produce of 
the plantations, in addition to 
various other dues. Henry 
Powell then reinstated his 
nephew as governor, confis- 
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cated the property of Carlisle 
and the Rawden syndicate, 
and sailed for home with full 
cargoes of tobacco and with 
Wolverston in irons on board 
his ship. He reached England 
in the midsummer of 1629. 
During his absence the King 
had been made to realise that 
the matter was too serious for 
an offhand decision such as he 
had attempted. In the spring 
of 1629 Charles had therefore 
commissioned the Lord Keeper, 
the Earl of Coventry, to hold 
an investigation, and make a 
report upon the validity of the 
rival claims. It was common 
ground that the inclusion of 
Barbados in the first Carlisle 
patent was based upon its 
appearance in Warner’s com- 
mission of 1625, Warner’s in- 
terests having been made over 
to the Earl. Warner was now 
again in England, and he gave 
evidence that he had always 
intended Barbados and not 
Barbuda as the island of his 
claim; and he produced wit- 
nesses who said that he had 
spoken to them in that sense 
at the time. All this was very 
likely true, but it does not 
absolve Warner of duplicity, 
for it is reasonably certain 
that neither he nor his con- 
venient witnesses had opened 
their mouths in public before 
the time was ripe; and even 
had he been candid through- 
out, he would still have been 
engaged in a barefaced attempt 
to jump another man’s claim 
to an island which he himself 
had never seen. Warner’s evi- 
dence proved decisive, and on 
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the strength of it Lord Coventry 
reported, with obvious regret, 
that Barbados was intended 
to be conveyed to the Earl of 
Carlisle by his first patent of 
1627, and that consequently 
the Earl of Pembroke’s patent 
of 1628 was invalid. 

State business, even at that 
time, made it impossible for 
the most industrious mon- 
arch to supervise personally 
every transaction in which his 
name was involved. Charles I. 
cannot therefore be blamed for 
the trickery which entered into 
the early stages of the Bar- 
badian affair. But in the final 


decision he cuts a poor figure. 
From the day on which Pem- 
broke appealed to him for 
justice he was personally in 
control of the dispute. 


He 
first attempted to smother an 
investigation, and then per- 
mitted one upon terms of refer- 
ence which excluded the whole 
question of equity, the inquiry 
turning solely upon a _ petti- 
fogging quibble. Even with 
the Coventry report in his 
hands, he could still have done 
justice, for the prerogative in 
such matters was absolute. But 
Charles was one of those un- 
happy men who are technically 
honest but seldom just. He 
lost not a moment in acting 
upon the report, and, not know- 
ing that Wolverston was already 
overthrown, addressed to him a 
new letter confirming his gover- 
norship of the island. 

Henry Powell thus came 
home victorious, only to find 
that his victory was in vain. 
Courteen and the Earl of Pem- 
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broke could do nothing further, 
for the King’s decision had 
killed their claim, and all the 
money the syndicate had in- 
vested in Barbados had been 
thrown away. Carlisle struck 
hard and swiftly. Wolverston 
had failed him, and he did not 
make the mistake of employ- 
ing him again in the same way 
as his opponents had rein- 
stated the younger Powell after 
a similar failure. Dropping 
Wolverston, the Earl picked 
Captain Henry Hawley, the 
ablest scoundrel in early West 
Indian history, to conquer Bar- 
bados for the second time. 
Hawley justified the choice. 
He reached Barbados in August 
1629, and was forbidden by 
Powell to land. He dissembled, 
sending in a friendly message 
and an invitation to the young 
governor to dine aboard his 
Ship. Powell walked trustfully 
into the trap, and was at once 
seized and chained to the mast. 
Hawley went on shore, knowing 
that he would find support 
there in Wolverston’s party. 
His triumph was easy, for there 
was no concerted resistance, 
and within a week he was the 
unquestioned ruler of Barbados. 

Hawley’s conquest was final, 
and thenceforward the colony 
belonged to the proprietary 
domains of the Earl of Carlisle. 
The new governor stayed only 
a few days, and then, leaving 
one Robert Wheatly as his 
deputy, sailed on to the Lee- 
ward Islands, taking with him 
the unhappy Powell, still 
chained to his mainmast. At 
Nevis, Hawley purposed to 
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kidnap another obnoxious gov- 
ernor who was not judged to 
be sufficiently devoted to the 
Carlisle interest. But ere he 
could take any steps he was 
surprised by a powerful Span- 
ish fleet, which captured not 
only his ship but also the 
islands of Nevis and St Chris- 
topher, and most of their Eng- 
lish inhabitants. There for 
the moment we leave Hawley, 
a prisoner of the Spaniards, 
although Barbados was yet to 
see him again. John Powell 
the younger seems to have 
perished at this time, dying 
of the hardships inflicted on 
him or perhaps killed by a 
Spanish shot in the action. 
His father is last traceable in 
England in 1629, and the date 
of his death is unknown. Henry 
Powell survived for many years. 


He was certainly alive in 1657, 
but was dead three years later. 
For Sir William Courteen the 
loss of Barbados was but the 


beginning of troubles. The 
Dutch branch of his firm de- 
frauded him of a great sum, 
and an attempt to retrieve his 
fortunes by an Hast Indian 
venture failed miserably. He 
died bankrupt in 1636, having 
been in his day one of the 
richest men in England. 

As subjects of the Earl of 
Carlisle, the men of Barbados 
had no easy time. Hawley 
had been sent out in 1629 
merely to gain possession of 
the island, and the Earl had 
already appointed a man of 
higher rank, Sir William Tufton, 
as its permanent governor. Tuf- 
ton is one of the few sym- 
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pathetic characters of the Car- 
lisle régime. He took up his 
post in September 1629, and 
at once showed himself to be a 
man of principle and humanity. 
He found the social condition 
of the colony deplorable, the 
planters brutally ill - treating 
their indentured servants, whilst 
drunkenness and immorality 
were rampant. Various wit- 
nesses of the period enlarge 
upon these matters. Sir Henry 
Colt, an old-fashioned Catholic 
knight who was smitten with 
a desire to see the West Indies, 
travelled thither in 1631. In 
a long letter to his son he drew 
a very unflattering picture of 
the brutality and indolence 
of the Barbadians. Nicholas 
Leverton, a Puritan clergyman, 
was so shocked by the social 
tone that he gave up his cure in 
despair, and went off to venture 
his life among the Caribs of 
Tobago. Thomas Verney, a 
member of the Buckingham- 
shire family, wrote in 1639 
that people were commonly 
to be seen lying dead drunk 
upon the highways, where they 
were often disfigured and even 
killed by the land-crabs. And 
Richard Ligon some ten years 
later declared, “‘ Truly, I have 
seen such cruelty there done 
to servants as I did not think 
one Christian could have done 
to another.” Sir William Tuf- 
ton tackled these abuses to 
the best of his ability, estab- 
lishing a system of parishes and 
paid clergy, and threatening 
to remove the servants from 
the charge of the worst op- 
pressors. But the proprietor- 
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ship had been founded on 
violence and contempt of right, 
and these forces were too strong 
for the well-meaning governor. 
His opponents intercepted his 
correspondence, wrote com- 
plaints about him to the Earl, 
and rose in rebellion under 
Richard Pierce, Hawley’s 
brother-in-law. Tufton put 
down the revolt, but forbore 
to execute the ringleaders, 
sending them instead to Eng- 
land, where they swelled the 
clamour against him. The Earl, 
to whom tobacco production 
appealed more strongly than 
philanthropy, soon concluded 
that Tufton must be removed, 
and selected Henry Hawley 
as his successor. 

Hawley, who had persuaded 
the Spanish raiders of St Chris- 
topher to release him, had 
reached England by the opening 
of 1630. In March he sailed 
for Barbados with a governor’s 
commission, which, with his 
usual cunning, he did not show 
until he had gained the support 
of the faction which hated 
Tufton. Then, having con- 
solidated his party, he assumed 
office. Tufton submitted with- 
out demur to the proprietor’s 
choice, and remained in the 
island as a private planter. 
This was not enough for Haw- 
ley, who was bent upon com- 
passing the death of a man to 
whom all the oppressed must 
have looked to advocate their 
cause. The chance soon came. 
In 1631, during a time of 
scarcity, a ship arrived with 
supplies. Hawley forbade all 


but his own licencees to pur- 


chase the goods. Tufton put 
himself at the head of the 
unprivileged, and petitioned for 
an equal distribution. There 
is no real evidence that he did 
so in a disrespectful manner, 
nor would such a course have 
been consonant with what we 
know of his character; but 
Hawley seized him on a charge 
of sedition, and brought him 
to trial before what was virtu- 
ally a court-martial. And after 
the inevitable verdict of guilty, 
Tufton was shot and three of 
his co-petitioners hanged. In 
the judgment of those who 
knew the circumstances, and 
who gave their opinions in 
later and safer years, the execu- 
tion was sheer murder. The 
proceeding illustrates one of 
the chief grievances of the 
colonists under proprietary rule, 
for the Earl’s letters patent, 
besides giving him the owner- 
ship of the soil, made him 
Captain - General within his 
dominions, with the right to 
exercise, even through his sub- 
ordinates, the jurisdiction of 
a commander in the field. The 
thing was necessary in case a 
colony was being attacked, but 
in time of peace it was a viola- 
tion of English liberty, of a kind 
that had quite recently been 
declared illegal in the Petition 
of Right. Hawley habitually 
preserved order in Barbados 
by martial law, hanging, flog- 
ging, cropping ears, and brand- 
ing at the least sign of dis- 
affection, besides fining and con- 
fiscating to a merciless extent. 

In spite of harsh government 
and heavy taxation, the de- 
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velopment of Barbados pro- 
ceeded rapialy, a fact which 
must in justice be set against 
the tyranny of the proprietor’s 
rule. Hard-headed men, the 
commercial backers of the Earl, 
were in control of policy, and 
pioneers would not have con- 
tinued to emigrate without some 
prospect of advantage to them- 
selves. Hawley may have 
killed individuals unjustly, but 
at least there were no whole- 
sale public calamities such as 
those which had marred the 
record of early Virginia. Fig- 
ures of population are ques- 
tionable, but it is clear that 
by 1637 the whole of the useful 
land had been taken up. At 
that date there were 766 holders 
of ten acres or more apiece, 
with, of course, a much larger 
number of indentured servants. 
The roll of master planters was 
also greater than that shown 
above, for already there was 
much sub-letting by the larger 
owners, such as the 10,000 
acres syndicate. A Restora- 
tion writer, in fact, Colonel 
John Scott, whose reputation 
for accuracy is not good, says 
that in 1645 Barbados had 
11,200 master planters and 
18,300 men fit to bear arms. 
The former figure, taken in 
conjunction with the area of 
the island, would give an aver- 
age holding of a little less than 
ten acres, and is hardly credible. 
Tobacco was at first the staple 
crop, and the sale of fustic 
wood helped to pay the ex- 
pense of clearing the ground. 
After a few years the price 
of tobacco fell heavily owing 
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to over-production in all the 
suitable colonies. Barbados 
then tried cotton as an alter- 
native, but did not achieve 
much success with it, for the 
cotton manufacture in Eng- 
land never became important 
until the days of the Industrial 
Revolution. About 1640 the 
island found economic salva- 
tion in the introduction of 
sugar- planting from Brazil. 
Within ten years sugar effected 
a great social change. The 
small tobacco holdings were 
consolidated into large sugar 
estates, their owners financed 
by Dutch capitalists who-traded 
openly in the colonies as soon 
as the English Civil War re- 
laxed the Government’s con- 
trol. The new sugar planters 
became very wealthy, although 
fewer in numbers than the 
tobacco growers, many of whom 
drifted off to try their luck in 
newer colonies. The white ser- 
vants ceased to be voluntary 
emigrants, being recruited in- 
stead from transported con- 
victs and prisoners taken in 
the wars; and for the first 
time the negro slave from 
Africa was extensively imported 
by the Barbadians. In the 
course of the next generation 
he displaced the white servant 
as the standard unit of labour. 

The first Earl of Carlisle 
died in 1636, leaving a swarm 
of creditors and an only son, 
who was not legally of age. 
The Caribbean proprietorship, 
like the rest of his property, 
came under the control of 
trustees who were instructed 
to satisfy the creditors and 
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preserve the estate for the 
benefit of the heir. Actually, 
they seem to have paid no 
one anything, but to have 
made the maximum profit for 
themselves out of their fleet- 
ing opportunity. Before long 
the young Earl was complain- 
ing about them to the King 
and opening suits in Chancery, 
and the wrangle continued until 
the outbreak of the Civil War 
in 1642. One of its effects 
was to weaken the authority 
and prepare the downfall of 
the whole proprietary régime. 
Henry Hawley’s tenure of 
power survived the change in 
the proprietorship. He got his 
commission renewed by the 
trustees, but after viewing their 
difficulties for a year or two 
he came to the conclusion that 
Barbados might as successfully 
be stolen from them as it had 
been from Sir William Cour- 
teen. Towards the close of 
1638 the Earl of Pembroke 
sold or leased his proprietary 
patent—which he had done 
little or nothing to exploit— 
to the Earl of Warwick, a 
leader of the Puritan party 
which was growing more and 
more ambitious to try a fall 
with the King. Pembroke’s 
patent held good for Tobago 
and Trinidad, but had by an 
act of the prerogative been 
declared invalid for Barbados. 
It was easy to foresee, however, 
that if the Puritans should 
succeed in coercing the King, 
the Barbados claim might be 
worth something in the hands 
of one of their leaders. Haw- 
ley certainly thought so, for 
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he began to meditate a revolu- 
tion by which the island should 
be handed over to Warwick. 
The trustees took the alarm, 
and, during a temporary re- 
conciliation with the young 
Earl of Carlisle, dismissed Haw- 
ley. That resourceful intriguer 
was by no means dismayed. 
He went to Court and made 
such interest there that in 
1639 he secured a commission 
direct from the King to go out 
to the colonies and regulate 
the production of tobacco in 
order to diminish the output 
and improve the price. At the 
same moment Carlisle and the 
trustees appointed Major Henry 
Huncks Governor of Barbados. 

With his tobacco commission 
in his pocket, Hawley sailed 
instantly for Barbados, arriv- 
ing there three weeks before 
the more leisurely Huncks. 
Hawley made good use of his 
start. By bluff and mastery 
he got himself recognised as 
Governor by the island Council, 
and began openly to say that 
the Earl of Warwick was the 
rightful proprietor. He was 
undoubtedly turning to advan- 
tage the odium against the 
Carlisle rule for which he was 
himself largely responsible. 
Huncks then arrived to find 
himself a prisoner. He was 
closely guarded, forced to sur- 
render his commission, and 
threatened with Tufton’s fate 
if he should make any objec- 
tion. Finally, he was shipped 
off to the Leeward Islands, 
and thought himself lucky to 
have escaped with his life. 
Hawley went further than this. 
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He anticipated, it seems, an 
immediate Puritan movement 
at home, with a revival of 
Parliamentary government, and 
he thought it well that Bar- 
bados should be in the fashion. 
So he, the martial-law tyrant 
who had flogged for a whisper, 
instituted a Barbadian Assem- 
bly, directing the planters of 
each parish to elect burgesses 
to deliberate with himself and 
the Council. Under such aus- 
pices was born in the summer 
of 1639 the oldest of the West 
Indian constitutions. It was 
wholly illegal, but none the 
less permanent, for political 
liberty, in however small a 
measure, was so sweet to the 
downtrodden planters that none 
of the subsequent rulers of the 
island was able to withdraw 
it. 

The Hawley-Warwick plot, 
after all, failed. The opposition 
triumph over the King was 
delayed for a year, the Long 
Parliament not meeting until 
late in 1640. Warwick drew 
back from the Barbadian ven- 
ture, to which he had not 
committed himself very deeply. 
It is even possible, indeed, 
that he had been passive 
throughout, and that Hawley 
had been seeking to force his 
hand by presenting him and 
every one else with an accom- 
plished fact. ‘There were no 
limits to the man’s audacity, 
but this time he had flown too 
high. In December 1639 the 
King despatched five commis- 
sioners to Barbados with orders 
to arrest Hawley and reinstate 
Huncks. By the following sum- 
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mer they reported that the 
islanders had returned to their 
proper allegiance, and that 
Hawley was being sent home 
in custody. Even then some 
powerful influence, probably 
that of Warwick, saved him 
from punishment. Next year 
he was back in Barbados, not 
merely absolved, but provided 
with a Privy Council order 
directing Huncks to restore 
every farthing of his property, 
and to make good any damage 
it had suffered. Hawley never 
again governed Barbados, al- 
though he long enjoyed great 
influence there. He was a 
member of Council during the 
Interregnum and under Charles 
II., prospering to a green old 
age. In 1677 he fell down- 
stairs in a tavern, and died of 
broken ribs. He is certainly 
the most interesting man in 
the early history of the island. 
His character sufficiently ap- 
pears from his record. Of his 
personal appearance nothing is 
known, and one is left to 
imagine him as a _ wizened, 
cynical old buck, of merry 
tongue and guileful heart. As 
a ruler of men he was great, 
and perhaps the dissolute colony 
owed him more than it acknow- 
ledged. 

With the advent of sugar- 
planting and the outbreak of 
the Civil War, the formative 
period of Barbados came to an 
end. Thenceforward it settled 
down as a community of 
wealthy slave-owners, enjoying 
local autonomy and ceaselessly 
agitating against the commer- 
cial code of the old colonial 
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empire. In 1642 the young 
Earl of Carlisle took up arms 
for the King, but was cap- 
tured in the first days of the 
war. The Roundheads seques- 
trated his property and sus- 
pended his proprietary rights. 
The Barbadians made use of 
the opportunity to confirm their 
new system of self-government. 
They refused allegiance to both 
King and Parliament until the 
struggle should come to an end. 
Then, after the King’s execu- 
tion, royalist sentiment pre- 
vailed. The planters defied the 
Commonwealth, and accepted 
the rule of Lord Willoughby 
of Parham, who came with a 
commission from Charles II. 


and a twenty-one years’ lease 
of Carlisle’s theoretical rights. 
Willoughby endured for some 
eighteen months, and had then 


to surrender to a Common- 
wealth expedition sent out to 
reduce him. From that date 
(January 1652) until the Re- 
storation, Barbados had a gov- 
ernor of Puritan appointment, 
who had hard work to cope 
with the local Assembly. 

At the Restoration, Carlisle 
and Willoughby revived the 
proprietary claims, but the 
former died suddenly before 
anything had been decided. 
Willoughby, whose lease of the 
rights had still some years to 
run, struggled hard to have 
them confirmed. The opposi- 
tion was too strong for him, 
for the rich sugar planters 
were a much more influential 
class than the old tobacco 
men of the pioneer days. The 
proprietorship had been virtu- 
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ally dead since 1642, and the 
planters were determined not 
to have it revived. Many of 
them were absentees, living in 
England and in touch with the 
Court. They wanted their 
estates to be recognised as 
freeholds without any obliga- 
tion to pay proprietary rents 
and taxes. They bombarded 
the Earl of Clarendon, the 
minister in charge of the affair, 
with writings of the dead and 
verbal testimonies of the living, 
all designed to show that the 
patent had been invalid from 
the outset, and, even if origin- 
ally good, should be forfeited 
for tyranny and misuse of its 
powers. At length Willoughby 
and the Earl of Kinnoul, cousin 
and heir of Carlisle, accepted 
the inevitable, and surrendered 
the patent into the King’s 
hands; and in the summer 
of 1663 Charles II. promul- 
gated his decision. Proprietary 
rights were to be abolished, 
the islands coming under the 
direct rule of the Crown; ex- 
isting tenures were to be made 
freeholds ; Willoughby was to 
govern Barbados and the rest 
for the remaining period of 
his lease, and to enjoy half the 
revenues ; the other half was to 
be paid to the creditors of the 
first Earl of Carlisle, who had 
never received a penny, and 
was to provide a pension for 
the Earl of Kinnoul; and the 
whole was ultimately to revert 
to the Crown. It remained, in 
the absence of proprietary dues, 
to provide a revenue. Wil- 
loughby went out to Barbados, 
and there persuaded the Assem- 
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bly to complete the bargain 
by voting an export duty of 
44 per cent on all their pro- 
duce. The other islands did 
the like, and the proprietary 
period was at an end. The 44 
per cent duty was bitterly re- 
sented by subsequent genera- 
tions of the planters, and re- 
mained a bone of contention 
until its repeal in 1838. It 
was the price of Charles I.’s 
munificence to a favourite. 

- The Courteen claim was ad- 
vanced also at the Restoration, 
but its representative obtained 
no share of the spoils. Pem- 
broke and Warwick were both 
dead, and Sir William’s grand- 
son was a boy under age, with 
no Court influence at his dis- 
posal. So he got nothing. A 
few years before, a ghost of the 
past had appeared at Barbados 
in the person of old Henry 
Powell, who visited the island 
in 1655 in command of a mer- 
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chantman. Certain aged In- 
dians, having heard of his 
presence in the port, came down 
to implore his protection. They 
were the survivors of the gang 
of Arawaks whom he had re- 
cruited in the Essequibo thirty 
years before. He had promised 
them wages and safe return 
to their native place after two 
years’ service, but when Hawley 
had captured Barbados they 
had been kept as slaves. Powell 
pleaded their cause with Daniel 
Searle, the Cromwellian Gover- 
nor of the island, and he gave 
orders for their release. That 
is the last glimpse we have of 
any of the Courteen pioneers, 
save that Henry Powell’s sig- 
nature appears in 1657 upon a 
deposition about the early trans- 
actions. The paper was put 
in as evidence at the inquiry 


of 1660, Powell himself being 
no longer available as an oral 
witness. 








CONCERNING A PRIVATE OF MARINES. 


BY CAPTAIN Q. C. R. CRAUFURD, R.N. 


In the days when sails as a 
means of propulsion had not 
quite disappeared from the 
Royal Navy, there were long 
cruises to be taken by the 
ships which formed the Pacific 
Fleet. Headquarters were in 
the delightful harbour of Esqui- 
malt, to which, after many 
months of cruising, in order to 
show the flag in various parts 
of the Pacific Coast, each ship 
would return for a period of 
rest, fresh food, fruit, vege- 
tables, and recreation after her 
long sojourn in what, by con- 
trast, we used to term the 
Infernal Regions. Especially 
would this term apply to that 
region of the globe known to 
the world in general as the 
Central American Coast. 

The climate there seems to 
encourage the human mind to- 
wards a perpetual state of 
revolution. One President after 
another appears with the inten- 
tion of fulfilling his four years 
of office, and the almost in- 
variable result is assassination 
long before he has amassed 
sufficient wealth to make it 
worth while to bolt into an- 
other country, where he may 
peacefully enjoy the proceeds 
and elude the attention of other 
would-be Presidents. In short, 
the race in the Central American 
States is almost invariably to 
the swift and the battle to 
the strong. 

This lesson surely and slowly 


sank into the mind of Private 
M‘Mullin, R.M.L.I., postman 
of H.M.S. Amphibian, cruising 
between Acapulco and Panama, 
in the weary routine of showing 
the British Flag. 

Now the process of showing 
the British Flag in the various 
Central American ports may 
amount to no more than this. 
Every now and then a rather 
peaceful and monotonous ex- 
istence in the harbour of Aca- 
pulco is disturbed by the order 
to coal ship and proceed down 
the coast and back again, 
calling in at various ports for 
a few hours in order to collect 
the mails, take in a supply of 
fresh provisions, salute the 
Mexican, Costa Rican, or per- 
haps the Nicaraguan flag, up 
anchor, and proceed to sea again. 

The real business of the day 
is performed by the Captain, 
who goes ashore in his gig and 
calls upon the Commandanté 
del Porte, and any other high 
official as may be necessary. 
The Officer of the Watch has 
to see that the gig is along- 
side and the gangway properly 
placed and decorated with white 
manropes before the Captain 
appears from the after-cabin, 
“cleaned to go ashore,” a8 
the Quartermaster expresses it. 
In the case of the Quarter- 
master, ‘cleaning to go ashore” 
involves the operation of wash- 
ing his hands and face and 
donning the rig of the day. 
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In the case of the Captain, 
for such occasions as these, it 
generally means buckling on his 
sword, and it may be cocked 
hat and epaulettes. However, 
the Captain’s business is his 
own; it does not concern us 
for the present. 

What does concern us is to 
get the messman ashore quickly 
in case fresh milk can be 
procured and a little fresh fruit 
and fresh bread. We did not 
bake fresh bread on board 
the ship in the days I am 
talking about. We lived on 
biscuit when our shore supply 
of fresh bread was exhausted. 
With luck there will be fruit 
for luncheon if only that darned 
postman can be found. Surely 
he ought to have collected the 
outgoing mail before we came 
toan anchor. Where the deuce 
is that confounded postman ? 

To be a ship’s postman 
secures certain advantages ; in 
fact a ship’s “ postie,” with 
his chance of executing small 
commissions for his messmates 
and the patronage of the officers 
who collect foreign stamps, pos- 
sesses a coveted portfolio. He 
is one of those people who 
count in the social economy 
of an isolated man - of - war. 
Consequently the eternal dam- 
nation meted out to him by 
successive impatient Officers of 
the Watch in the various ports 
of call gradually begins to 
harden the bearings of a pivot 
about which in the end he is 
destined to revolve. 

Ashore revolution is the cur- 
rent remedy for all evils, and 
a little aguardiente, which is 
the local stimulus to action, 
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supplies the necessary Momen- 
tum. Picture, then, Private 
M‘Mullin returning from the 
shore without the mails, and 
with a positive assertion to the 
Officer of the Watch that he 
intends to do no more work. 

In spite of his six feet odd, 
the cold grip of discipline takes 
him by the shoulder and 
marches him below, where, 
after due reflection upon the 
enormity of his offence, he 
is informed that he has been 
placed “‘in the report,” which 
means that he will be brought 
before the First Lieutenant 
when the defaulter’s bugle an- 
nounces the next morning that 
retribution follows upon the 
heels of insubordination. 

The mind of Private M‘Mul- 
lin, however, is slowly and 
surely revolving; and behold 
at eleven o’clock the following 
day its revolution has become 
complete. While the First 
Lieutenant is pronouncing the 
decree that the mantle of post- 
man has fallen upon other and 
more worthy shoulders and 
M‘Mullin’s term of office is at 
an end, there is a sudden move- 
ment, and the First Lieutenant 
is climbing round a stanchion 
with a black eye, while two 
ship’s corporals and the master- 
at-arms are endeavouring to 
persuade the ex-postman to 
accompany them down into 
the cells below. 

In due course the criminal is 
brought up before his Captain 
to be informed that he will be 
tried by court-martial as soon 
as the cruise has been com- 
pleted, and the haven of rest 
at Vancouver has been gained. 
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Whether it was wisdom which 
prompted M‘Mullin to inform 
his Captain that he, Captain 
Franks, was nothing but a 
croaking old frog, and that he 
would make him grin on the 
other side of his jaw, may be 
doubted, for wisdom is justified 
by her children; but it was 
certainly a bold effort, for 
Captain Franks had the mis- 
fortune of being sensitive about 
his nickname of Old Froggy, 
which was nothing else than a 
term of endearment brought 
about by his perpetual cheery 
grin. In a way, perhaps, the 
remark was prophetic. The 
malefactor was escorted below 
to be kept under close arrest. 

* Awaiting Court - martial ” 
was now his official title, while 
the mantle of postman de- 


scended upon the shoulders of 
the Sub-Lieutenant’s servant. 
Now it so happened that the 
new President of the Mails 
had been a particular chum 


of the deposed official. Small 
and weedy in comparison, he 
had made the bigger man his 
ideal of perfection, and he was 
free and open about his lament 
that his friend had so far for- 
gotten himself as to go and do 
a “silly little thing like that.” 

The cruise wore on, and 
sundry little things such as 
cigarettes disappeared from the 
Sub-Lieutenant’s cabin. The 
man under close arrest was 
an object of commiseration. 
Orders had been received that 
the ship was shortly to return 
to the base at Vancouver, and 
all animosities were forgotten. 
It was the next best thing to 
returning home. A _ perfect 
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climate like an English summer, 
beautiful green woods, the club 
and recreation ground, the 
men’s canteen, allurements in 
the city of Victoria, shooting 
and fishing, regular mails, and 
all that one could want. There 
was one man who could not 
hope for any of these things— 
a long term of imprisonment 
lay before him the moment he 
set foot upon Canadian soil. 

We lay in a small port of 
Nicaragua. The periodical re- 
volution had taken place, and 
the two armies were heavily 
engaged in committing atro- 
cities on the neighbouring hills. 
Our relief was due, and we 
remained at anchor some dis- 
tance from the quay, and in 
the neighbourhood of a large 
Mangrove swamp. The place 
was a small island connected 
to the mainland by a railway 
bridge, which, we were in- 
formed, was strongly guarded 
by the local army. Meanwhile 
business was proceeding quite 
quietly in the warehouses and 
on the quays. A _ telegraph 
ran up to the bridge at the 
head of the island, and it was 
the custom of our postman to 
make an occasional trip to the 
telegraph station at this point 
instead of handing in telegrams 
to the local post-office, which 
was run by a damsel who 
refused to deal with anything 
in code. 

It was in these quiet sur- 
roundings that many of ws 
were blooded, if I may use 
the term, by our first sight of 
a real naval engagement. The 
Bainté cinco de Mayo steamed 
past us cleared for action, and 
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bristling with armour in all the 
grand superiority of a man-of- 
war showing her teeth, with 
the prospect of real business 
within the hour. We little 
dreamed that we should see 
her steaming out again at full 
speed within that space of 
time, captured, and in the 
hands of the enemy. We saw 
the action, which took place 
within quarter of a mile of our 
starboard-quarter. 

The Bainté cinco de Mayo 
was a ship of, I should judge, 
about thirteen tons. She was 
heavily armoured with what 
appeared to be sacks of coal. 
Behind these there lurked a 
fierce assortment of desperadoes 
armed with rifles and long 
curved bayonets, which had 
probably been well polished 
during the days of the American 
Civil War. Lashed to the 
funnel was a not very con- 
vincing mast of the Heath 
Robinson kind, upon which 
hung the banner of their pride. 

There was no opposition navy 
to be seen in the harbour, and 
she presently ran in under the 
cover of a large mangrove tree, 
and piped all hands to scrub and 
wash clothes. In these sultry 
climes the native does not con- 
sider it worth while to take 
with him a change of raiment 
when on a journey, but waits 
about in a state of nature until 
his clothes are back from the 
wash. Garments were festooned 
all over the rigging of the 
drunken-looking pole, and the 
Owners proceeded to disport 
themselves in the muddy water 
of the swamp. One solitary 
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figure remained to perform the 
duties of Officer of the Watch. 
He had come up out of the 
engine-room, and was keeping 
a close watch upon the air 
while he enjoyed the luxury of 
a cigarette. 

Suddenly there was a wild 
scurry of figures rising up from 
the bushes ashore, and in less 
time than it takes to tell, the 
Bainté cinco de Mayo was in 
the hands of the Federal army. 
Few shots were fired. A flotilla 
of single units that can be 
effectively dealt with by heav- 
ing lumps of coal at them is, 
as the gunnery officer will tell 
you, scarcely worth the ex- 
penditure of rifle ammunition. 
The Chief Engineer, one sup- 
poses, finished his cigarette in 
the stokehold, and amid a 
round of cheers the Bainté 
cinco de Mayo backed furiously 
astern, taking with her the 
complete sartorial outfit of her 
late lamented and no doubt 
gallant crew. The gaudy col- 
ours were torn down from the 
clothes-prop, and the once proud 
mast was pitched overboard. 
Judging by the number of rifle 
barrels that were intent upon 
something beneath the engine 
hatch, and the rate at which 
the little craft steamed out of 
harbour, one imagines that the 
engineer was taking a keen 
interest in his job. It was 
none of our business. 

A few disconsolate survivors 
gazed wistfully at their de- 
parting home, while others went 
into the bush to find some sort 
of apology for wearing apparel. 
There was no good leaving 

H 
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them there to be devoured by 
the mosquitoes, and so we had 
to send a boat and collect them 
in order that they might be 
handed over to the Customs au- 
thorities. Three of them had 
sauntered off into the interior, 
and we heard later that they 
had turned up at the railway 
bridge. Judging by the hubbub 
that arose from the Customs 
offices, we gathered that our 
lot were being soundly flogged 
before being presented with 
the necessities of civilisation. 

Be that as it may, the adven- 
tures of the three naked wan- 
derers seems to have fired the 
imagination of our new post- 
man. 

The ward-room skiff lay at 
the disposal of any of the 
officers who cared to take a 
stroll ashore in the evening. 
There were one or two local 
traders who were anxious to 
offer us their hospitality ; and 
although the other boats were 
all hoisted at sunset, the ward- 
room skiff often lay at the 
lower boom until eleven o’clock. 

A few days after the stirring 
naval action there was an alarm 
about a quarter to eleven at 
night. The ward-room skiff had 
been manned in the darkness, 
silently cast off from the lower 
boom, and the occupants were 
pulling for the shore in the 
direction of the mangrove 
swamp, and pulling as if the 
devil himself was after them. 
The sea- boat’s crew was 
called away, the cutter lowered 
within a very few minutes, 
and chase was given; but 
the adventurers had got too 
long a start, and were able 


to get ashore and escape into 
the bushes before the cutter 
overtook them. They had been 
hard-pressed: the skiff was 
found with their boots in it. 
They had got ashore, but were in 
stockinged feet, and a tropical 
jungle is no place for men to 
walk without good boot leather. 

In the meantime, on board 
the Amphibian it had been 
discovered who the two fugi- 
tives were. They were the 
two Presidents of the mail-bag ; 
the one awaiting sentence by 
court - martial, the other, his 
friend and satellite, the Sub- 
Lieutenant’s servant. 

Of course, the idiots had for- 
gotten the telegraph. There 
was only one way off the island, 
and that lay over the railway 
bridge. The cutter was sent 
ashore to get busy with the 
telegraph wires, and assured by 
the Commandanté of the army 
assembled at the railway bridge 
that he would send back the 
deserters under strong escort 
when they made their appear- 
ance, the men of the British 
Navy slept comfortably in their 
beds. Meanwhile what sort of 
a night could these two have 
spent in the jungle? How 
they managed to preserve their 
bearings is a mystery. Prob- 
ably they managed to strike 
the railway, but in order to do 
so it was necessary to negotiate 
the mazes of the mangrove 
swamp, and that in the inky 
blackness of a moonless night. 
However, it appears that they 
arrived at the railway bridge 
in the early hours of the 
morning. 

They had been spotted in 
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the distance, and the army 
was drawn up to bar their 
way at the railhead. Pre- 
cisely what happened is not 
clear. Each of them had taken 
the precaution to arm himself 
with a club, and, barefooted, 
with clothes torn to ribbons, 
secure in the belief that one 
Briton was worth a hundred 
dagoes, they calmly walked 
through the Commandanté’s 
guard. Whether any real at- 
tempt was made to stop them, 
history does not record. The 
apologies of the Commandanté 
were profuse, but he said the 
big man looked so fierce, and 
they were both so _ heavily 
armed—well, he might have 
lost a dozen valuable men in 
the encounter; and what will 
you when men are scarce and 
the country in arms. Besides, 
what chance had two men in 
bare feet, with no money and 
no knowledge of the country, 
on the mainland? It was 
absurd. These two, they did 
not speak his language, and 
there were desperate men in 
the interior, They could not 
get far. They would return 
before sunset. They would 
starve. He would have them 
here by the train in the morn- 
ing. Piffi—was it not so ? 

But it was more like puff: 
the two ex-postmen disappeared 
into the vast Republic of Nica- 
Tagua, and no more was heard 
of them. They vanished like 
smoke. Accordingly when the 
relief ship turned up a few days 
later their names were noted, 
and they were marked down as 
“run,” which is official lan- 
guage for done a bunk. 
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After all, a court-martial is 
a great nuisance, and a couple 
of men who insist upon com- 
mitting suicide in a fever- 
laden country have their own 
selves to thank. God rest 
their souls! But there was one 
mourner among the crowd who 
refused to be comforted. In 
addition to losing a fairly effi- 
cient marine servant, he had 
discovered that the trousers of 
one set of shore-going clothes 
and the coat of another had 
vanished. His remaining ward- 
robe, considered in the light of 
paying visits in Victoria, con- 
sisted of a pair of smart blue 
trousers and the top part of a 
light grey suit. Five pounds 
in gold had gone with the lower 
half of the light grey suit. 

In due course the ship turned 
up at Esquimalt. There was 
great news ashore. Men had 
come down from Alaska with 
a tale of gold lying about on 
the banks of the Yukon River 
waiting for any one who cared 
to pick up enough of it, fill 
his pockets, and come back a 
rich man. Here was an oppor- 
tunity for British sailors who 
were willing to assume the 
title of “run.” All you had 
to do was to provide yourself 
with a sled, beans and bacon, 
a nice warm coat and a camping 
outfit for picnicking in the 
show, a good stout stick, and 
then away to join the merry 
throng winding away over the 
Chilcoot Pass. Some went off 
to try their luck; some few 
returned. These latter had 
never even reached the Chilcoot 
Pass. There was only one way 
to check the craze, and that 
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was to make an example of 
the wretched men who re- 
turned. They came back ex- 
pecting to be recognised, pun- 
ished, and placed below, but 
there was no such luck: they 
were sent ashore unrecognised 
and unknown. 

The months passed away all 
too quickly in the north. Be- 
fore we were due for a southern 
cruise we were to go up beyond 
the Arctic circle. We were to 
sail with banked fires among 
the seal fisheries, and see many 
strange things, but nine months 
found us back in the old routine, 
and poking once more into 
the little republican ports of 
Central America. 

Thus in due course daylight 
found us just opening the 
ancient-looking port that had 
beheld the deposition of Pri- 
vate M‘Mullin. Scarcely any 
of us had given him a thought. 
We steamed in with the idea of 
getting the steward and the 
postman landed in time to 
procure fresh eggs and the 
mail for breakfast. 

The usual routine of exchang- 
ing visits between the Captain 
and the Commandanté del Porte 
could be performed during the 
forenoon, and there, sure 
enough, was one of our best 
friends in the shape of the 
Pacific mail steamer. The Offi- 
cer of the Guard would pay 
his customary visit to her, and 
come back, no doubt, with a 
little present of ice. He would 
go ashore and present our 
Captain’s compliments to the 
shore officials, and inform them 
that the salute would be fired 
at the breaking of the colours. 


Twenty-one guns for the colours, 
and then the proper number 
accorded to the rank of the 
Commandanté del Porte. The 
Commandanté del Porte on 
this occasion turned out to be 
quite a respectable-looking offi- 
cial, with a very good smatter- 
ing of English, according to 
the report of the Officer of the 
Guard. One does not expect 
such a high official to be about 
at this time of the morning, 
nor does one expect him to 
entertain personally the Officer 
of the Guard. The chief duties 
to be negotiated are the obtain- 
ing of a clean bill of health and 
permission to land the steward. 

It is quite usual for the Com- 
mandanté del Porte to pay a 
visit to the ward-room, es- 
pecially if he is an old friend, 
after the official visit of the 
Captain has been returned. 
It was unfortunate that in 
this case there could be no 
ship visiting, for the gallant 
Commandanté was confined to 
his quarters by an infirmity 
that was a great trouble to 
him at certain seasons of the 
year. However, he would be 
delighted to welcome any of 
the officers who cared to make 
his acquaintance ashore. A 
note was written to be delivered 
to the Captain. The Officer 
of the Guard returned to the 
ship after paying his visit 
to the mail steamer on his 
way back. He brought with 
him the Chief Officer. It 
turned out that the note for 
the Captain was an invitation 
to lunch. The Commandanté 
would send his representative 
to pay an official call and take 
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the salute. The visit of the 
Officer of the Guard would 
count as the Captain’s official 
call, and any business could be 
discussed in plain clothes and 
comfort during the luncheon 
hour. The invitation was ac- 
cepted, the deputy duly arrived, 
was entertained with good 
liquor, and departed to the 
barking of guns. An insignifi- 
cant little man was the deputy, 
clothed in resplendent uniform, 
a three days’ growth on his chin. 
He would not stay and have 
lunch in the ward-room. The 
Commandanté apparently was 
a strict disciplinarian, and his 
orders were that the deputy was 
to return as soon as possible. 
Meanwhile the Chief Officer 
was enjoying himself mightily 
in the ward-room. He was the 
type of man who could tell a 
good yarn, and had a stock 
of them. He knew all the 
ward-room yarns on the station. 
He was the sort of man who 
would, and he had a great store 
of gossip. ‘‘ There is a yarn 
about two deserters of yours 
that got ashore some little 
way up the coast,” he said. 
“One of them is said to have 
died of fever. They tried to 
get taken on in one of our 
ships in order to work a passage 
home to England—some time 
ago that was. I’ve heard a 
tale that the big one is knocking 
about still, getting into all 
kinds of trouble. He seems to 
have been fairly well known 
ashore—one of your stewards, 
or postman, they say he was.”’ 
We confirmed the yarn. “‘ He 
won’t come back here,’ we 
Said, “unless we can catch 
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him. He is awaiting trial by 
court-martial.” 

“Well,” said the Chief Offi- 
cer, ‘‘I must be going. Blue- 
peter up, you know. We don’t 
waste much time in these little 
places. No, no; I really can’t 
stay for lunch. The old man 
would have a fit.” 

There had always heen a 
rumour that this Chief Officer 
was an ex-navy man, that he 
himself had been a naval de- 
serter. 

“Well, so long, and good- 
luck to you all. Why, that’s 
nothing. A little bit of ice 
and a few bananas. This Navy 
bacey is the real stuff, I tell 
you; choppy for changy, and 
I have the best of the bargain.” 

The gig was waiting along- 
side for the Captain, and the 
Chief Officer had to stand 
aside. He knew the routine, 
and a generous portion of ice 
had been delivered over to the 
Captain’s steward without un- 
necessary explanation. As the 
Captain went over the side he 
saluted the Chief Officer with 
a particularly benign grin. It 
was his characteristic expres- 
sion, but the grin was not al- 
ways benignant. 

“Nice bloke your captain,” 
said the Chief Officer a few 
moments later; ‘‘looks the 
sort of feller that ‘ud be easy 
to get on with.” He picked 
up his little parcel that for a 
moment had been stowed in 
the hammock netting, and de- 
parted in the ward-room skiff. 

The Captain had left orders 
with the Chief Engineer (there 
were no Engineer Commanders 
at that time) that fires could 
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be banked. He did not think 
we would be proceeding in the 
evening. He thought it quite 
possible that leave to go ashore 
might be given in the after- 
noon. Wait and see. The 
Captain’s steward allowed the 
news to filter through under- 
ground channels that he was 
putting out the Captain’s shore- 
going evening clothes. 

A Commandanté del Porte, 
if he is of the right kind, can 
make it quite worth while 
spending an evening in one of 
these little out - of - the - way 
places. 

About an hour latér the 
Captain’s boat was seen to be 
returning. This was as it 
should be, but what was cer- 
tainly not in order was that 
she had a white ensign flying 
in her stern-sheets. 

The great man must be 
returning to the ship. 

As the boat got nearer, the 
signalman reported, ‘‘ Captain 
is in his gig, sir.” 

What had happened ? 

The Captain came alongside. 

“Hoist my gig at once, 
shorten into two shackles, tell 
the Chief Engineer to get steam 
on the engines, and send the 
Navigator to me.” 

A hasty lunch and a long 
iced whisky-and-soda brought 
the Captain on to the bridge in 
@ more communicative humour. 

He gruffly volunteered the 
information that he had seen 
that ‘cursed feller M*‘Mullin 
ashore, and that they had 
refused to deliver him up to 
justice. They’d given him some 
post or other, made him one of 
the officials in the Customs or 
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something. At any rate, that is 
what we gathered. 

“As soon as we're clear of 
the harbour, set her for San 
José de Guatemala. I'll leave 
the rest of these Nicaragua 
ports until later on in the 
year. I’m sick of the whole 
dashed crowd of them.” 

“Yes, sir, but how about 
the mails ? ”’ 

“Oh, that’s all right. I 
told the postman to fix it up 
before I left the shore. Brought 
him off with me in the bows 
of the gig. Saw the confounded 
feller trying to get a drink, 
hangin’ round the Command- 
anté’s house,”’ 

The postman’s yarn, which 
filtered through most unofficial 
channels, though generally in 
agreement with the main facts, 
differed slightly in its detail. 

An’ M‘Mullin ’e says to 
me they’re a poor lot these 
dagoes, but takin’ all in all 
they’ve done me pretty proud. 
I ’aven’t been above nine 
months in the country yet, 
and ’ere I am Commandant of 
this ’ere port. It ain’t bad for 
a Joey, but it ain’t good enough. 
I’ve ticked off my name as 
President of this ‘ere country 
and don’t yer forget it, sonny. 
With that ’e sees the skipper 
comin’ ashore in ’is boat. ‘ Ere,’ 
’e says, ‘you ’ook it for the 
present until I have my bisness 
with the bloke, but don’t go 
far. °E’s stoppin’ to ’ave a 
bit of dinner, and you got ter 
come along and ’elp to enter- 
tain’im.’ ‘Strike me pink,’I sez, 
‘you ’aven’tjlost your nerve,’ 
and with that I done a bunk.” 

“Old Froggy ’e spotted me 
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all right comin’ out of the 
back door. ’E sends ‘is cox- 
wain after me, and asked me 
what the ‘ell I was doin’ 
there.” 

So I told him. 

**Don’t you go in there, 
sir,’ says I, ‘or I won’t be 
answerable for your life,’ and 
then I up and told ‘im ’oo the 
Commandanté was.” 

‘“*°E was very decent takin’ 
all said and done, and in ’is 
gratitood he gives me a pas- 
sage in ‘is gig. “E said I was 
to go down to the post-orfice and 
wire to direct the mails, and 
be quick about it, and catch 
is boat at the Customs pier, 
and I legged it.’ ” 

It made a good yarn, but 
ships’ postmen are incredible 
liars. They’ve got to be! It 
happened to be the writer’s 
first watch that night, which 
extends from eight to mid- 
night. Now the first night 
watch is the worst night watch 
of all. About a quarter to 
ten is the time when one 
would like to sit down for a 
few minutes for a pipe and a 
glass of grog. About this time 
without fail Captain Franks 
would saunter up to the bridge 
with a fat cigar. He would 
peer into the binnacle, ask a 
question or two, and pace 
for a few minutes up and 
down; then it would come— 
one knew it was coming—and 
the thing was to stand at the 
end of the bridge and gaze out 
into the darkness through the 
night-glasses. 

“Hi! you feller, go down— 
half an hour.” 
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** Thank you very much, sir.” 

** Damn it, it’s not for your 
good, it’s'for mine.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

“And off to the ward-room 
to keep a smart watch on the 
clock for half an hour, less five 
minutes grace.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“Good-night, I’ll send my 
order- book up. Any you 
fellers know why I came off 
to-day ? ”’ 

** No, sir.” 

** Well, that confounded feller 
M‘Mullin is Commandanté del 
Porte. I wish him luck with 
it.” 

By the pale glow of the 
binnacle lamp one could see 
scarcely anything but the ex- 
pansive grin. Whether or no 
it was one of the benignant 
kind must be left to the im- 
agination of the reader and the 
uncertain glow from the bin- 
nacle. Beyond the fact that 
an interview of some kind had 
taken place, very little could 
be gathered next morning from 
the captain’s coxwain. 

‘““No, sir, I see nothin’ of 
the actual intervoo, but I 
reckon there was ’asty feelin’s. 
We could ’ear that there was 
a tidy bit o’ bellowin’ afore ’e 
come out agin’ ; you know what 
it is, sir, when the Captain 
takes the liberty to speak ’is 
mind.” 

Of course one wonders 
whether M‘Mullin got a chance 
to get in a broadside first ; 
but there, he had had his 
three-gun salute, which is two 
more than he was entitled to 
by court-martial. 











SIR WALTER SCOTT’S BETE NOIRE. 


It is strange that the bio- 
graphical dictionaries, notably 
the ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ do not contain the 
name of Alexander Gibson Hun- 
ter, Sir Walter Scott’s béte 
noire. His quarrel with Scott, 
or rather Scott’s quarrel with 
him, which had serious con- 
sequences for Scott, gives him 
a place, if a small one, in 
literary history. And other 
claims to remembrance are not 
wanting. Hunter, like Gold- 
smith’s citizen of the world, 
was able to delineate his heart 
upon paper; and what is of 
more importance, to give an 
intimate and unrivalled pic- 
ture of the social customs of 
the time, so far as they came 
within his ken. He had the 
seeing eye, and something of the 
recording spirit of Pepys. 

To his partner Archibald 
Constable, the publisher who 
in after years was to be so 
unhappily involved with Scott, 
he had an engaging habit of 
retailing his doings, whatever 
they were, and wherever he 
might be. His wit and capti- 
vating style invest with in- 
terest the smallest of happen- 
ings, and he seems to have 
been one of those fortunate 
people to whom something of 
interest happens, go where they 
will. 

Hunter was the eldest son 
of David Hunter of Blackness, 
a Forfarshire laird of good 
family and fortune. He joined 


Constable in 1804, probably 
on the suggestion of his cousin 
James Gibson, Writer to the 
Signet in Edinburgh, after- 
wards Sir James Gibson, Bart., 
of Riccarton, who counselled 
Constable wisely, if in vain. 
Hitherto he had been at a 
loose end. The Scottish lairds, 
and the lairds of Forfarshire 
in particular, were then sadly 
in need of Chesterfield’s re- 
minder to the Irish that it 
was more profitable to make 
bottles than to empty them ; 
and Hunter, possibly looking 
for a way of escape, had 
written to Constable previous 
to their partnership, ‘‘I verily 
believe my senses will leave me 
if I stay long in this country.” 

Lockhart, who did not know 
him, states on the authority 
of ‘‘friends of mine who knew 
him well,” that he was a man 
of considerable intelligence and 
accomplishments, and that to 
his connections and weight in 
society the publishing house of 
Constable owed a great acces- 
sion of business and influence. 
He hints that this station and 
consequence gave Hunter’s con- 
versation a tone for which 
Scott had not been prepared 
by his former intercourse with 
Constable. If, as Charles Lamb 
is said to have done, he “ spoke 
as he wrote, and did both as 
he felt,” it may well be so. 
He had a command of the 
King’s English denied to many 
@ professional writer. 
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over Hunter. Still it is per- 
missible to believe that this 
was largely policy. Scott had 
two strings to his bow, and 
was about to add a third. He 
had entered, secretly, into part- 
nership with James Ballantyne 
as @ printer, and was planning 
to set up John Ballantyne as 
a publisher. 

Mr Saintsbury puts the mat- 
ter in a nutshell. ‘‘ Good Chris- 
tian and good-natured man as 
he was, Scott was exceedingly 
proud, and though joining him- 
self with persons of dubious 
social position in mercantile 
operations seems an odd way 
of pride, it had its temptations. 
I do not doubt but that from 
the first Scott intended, more 
or less vaguely and dimly, to 
extend the printing business 
into a publishing one, and so 
to free himself from any neces- 
sity of going cap in hand to 
publishers.” 

Scott’s defection, as it turned 
out, harmed no one but him- 
self and his protégés. Con- 
stable outclassed all his com- 
petitors. And Hunter, much 
as he enjoyed good fellowship 
and the pleasures of the table, 
had a genuine love of books, 
old and new. ‘“‘ Whatever Mr 
Hunter did was energetically 
done,” says Mr Thomas Con- 
stable, his old partner’s son, 
writing long after the death of 
both, “and it would be difficult 
to decide whether he relished 
more consulting the taste of the 
public in the preparation of 
some literary dainty in the 
morning, or in satisfying his 
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own as a gastronome at a later 
period of the day.” 

In the libraries of his Forfar- 
shire friends he unearthed many 
hidden treasures. The fore- 
fathers of the bibacious lairds 
must have been less rude 
in their tastes than their suc- 
cessors. Robert Pierce Gillies, 
himself a Forfarshire laird, who 
embarked upon a literary career 
and an ocean of troubles mostly 
of his own making, and who 
received much kindness at 
Scott’s hands, even in the 
darkest hour of his misfor- 
tune, tells the story of Hunter 
and the laird of Balnamoon. 
He claims to be the first to 
tell it in print. It was a 
favourite with George IV., and 
Gillies says that it was the 
only story told to him by 
Scott that he had heard before. 
Scott was no teller of other 
men’s stories. Gillies prefaces 
his version by an explanation 
that Hunter compared with 
the laird might be reckoned 
a savant, and that he by no 
means loved inordinate drink- 
ing. 

Hunter was weather-bound 
at Balnamoon. On the laird 
being called by his factotum— 

‘** Harken, Peter, ye villain,” 
he said, “is Sandy Hunter 
come doon the stair for his 
breakfast yet ? ” 

‘No, yer honour.” 

“Tt’s an awfu’ mornin’ ye 
say? Then ye’ll gang direct 
to the parlour, see that the 
fire’s blazin’, licht the cawnels, 
set the punch-bowl filled wi’ 
plottie on the table, steek 
the shutters, and we'll try 
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what kind o’ a nicht it will 
mak’.”’ 

Hunter on making his ap- 
pearance naturally demurred to 
spending the day as they had 
spent the night, and asked if 
there were no books in the 
house with which he could 
while away a wet day. 

** Buiks, man,” said the laird, 
“ten cart loads o’ them gin 
ye like ; and what’s mair, ye’re 
welcome to tak’ them hame to 
your ain house, if ye think 
siccan rubbish worth the ex- 
pense o’ cartage.” 

Peter was directed to open 
the shutters of the library, and 
Hunter, accompanied by the 
laird, began an inspection of 
the books. 

* Beautiful Elzevirs,” ex- 
claimed Hunter. ‘“ And here, 


on my conscience, editions with 
uncut edges that look as if 
they had never been opened.” 

“Them’s Laytin buiks, I 


see,” interposed the laird. 
“Heathen trash; wha’ the 
deevil was ever the better for 
being able to read Laytin I 
wad like tae ken. 

** And noo, Sandy, ye’re delv- 
in’ and howkin’ amang that 
rubbish o’ Greek. Weel, I 
never got owre muckle Laytin, 
and I never could Greek it 
ava, that’s gospel truth; but 
I ken the buiks because the 
very printed letters is no read- 
able. 

**Them’s history buiks,’’ re- 
sumed the laird. “Ik ane 
telling the tale his ain gait 
an’ contradictin’ his neebor. 

“And noo ye’re pokin’ in a 
heap o’ auld trash, poyems 


and plays and novels, deevil’s 
books I reckon, contrivances 
for diverting idle loons, and 
helping them to turn young 
limmer’s heads. 

** Hah ! ” suddenly screeched 
the laird, as if stung by a 
viper, ‘‘ Sandy, let them buiks 
alane! I redde ye, let sleepin’ 
dogs lie! Them’s law buiks. 
Damn them and the writers 
awthegither! Gif I could see 
them and their authors burn- 
ing at the stake, wad’na I poke 
the fire d’ye think ? ” 

Hunter came to a part of 
the library where no exertion 
of his could remove a book 
from the shelves. 

“Ye’ve said owre muckle 
about the de’il, laird, I am 
thinking,” he said, “‘for he’s 
been among the buiks here. 
I never saw the like.” 

“Then the de’il was just 
John the wricht,” quoth the 
laird, “‘ and a clever callant he 
is. The shelves here were auld 
and worm-eaten, and yae 
stormy nicht the buiks and 
shelves baith fell on the floor 
wi’ a blatter like thunder. 
Then the grieve he wantit the 
floor for an extraordinary crap 
o’ blue tatties, and John cam’ 
to mend up the shelves, and 
like an honest lad that he did. 
But when the job was dune, 
and he tried the buiks, damn 
them, they wadna fit. So he 
ranged them regular on the 
floor, measured them with his 
rule, and then measured the 
Shelves. John and me com- 
muned thegither, and I garr’d 
him tak’ the saw to the big- 
gest volumes, and he sawed 
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off an inch here and a half- 
inch there, till we made snod 
work. Then John packit them 
in wi’ his mell. Ye neednae 
think tae poke there, Sandy ; 
it wad tak’ the de’il’s ain fingers 
tae draw them oot again.” 

Hunter ransacked the laird’s 
library to some purpose. Later 
he discovered a first edition of 
Shakespeare which was sold 
for a large sum. The pur- 
chaser, says Gillies, was a 
banker who acted as agent 
only: ‘“‘I doubt whether he 
would have parted with £500 
to restore William Shakespeare 
himself to life.” 

* A sort of Whig run mad,” 
is how Scott describes Hunter 
to his friend Ellis. This is 
simply a case of giving a dog 
a bad name. The political 


stigma was designed to fit the 


prejudice of the person to 
whom he was writing. Thus 
are reputations made and un- 
made. Hunter shows himself 
—and he is his own Boswell— 
much too intelligent, and pos- 
sessed of too keen a sense of 
humour, to run mad over poli- 
tices or anything else. He was 
interested in politics, but not 
unduly; less so than Scott. 
The abuse to which he and 
Constable, who was “no great 
politician,” to quote himself, 
were subjected because they 
published the ‘ Edinburgh Re- 
view ’ strikes one in the retro- 
Spect as childish. Constable 
had no hand in the inception 
of the ‘ Review,’ and never at 
any time had a say in its 
policy. In setting this fashion, 
and starting a persecution of 
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Constable which lasted long 
years after he had dropped it, 
Scott deviated from the straight 
path. 

“I would not be an M.P. 
for £1000 a year; ’tis a most 
fagging cursed business, and a 
most d——ble bore, I think.” 
That is not the utterance of 
“a Whig run mad.” It was 
made by Hunter after sitting 
out a debate in the House of 
Commons. He fell asleep while 
Mr Thomas Grenville was speak- 
ing, ‘“‘the most tiresome drunt 
of the whole,” and woke up 
to find him making an apology 
for not having spoken longer, 
which he said it was his duty 
to have done. “I do not 
know what ailed me, but I 
cannot think of going back 
again.” He did go back once, 
and was more fortunate and 
interested, but he did not go 
back on his opinion. 

Slight as Hunter’s interest 
in the House of Commons was, 
his description of the scene 
“upstairs ’ in the old palace 
of Westminster before it was 
destroyed by fire in 1835 must, 
we should think, almost stand 
alone. It is genre-painting in 
words. ‘‘ The Bailie ”—Hunter 
always calls his father ‘the 
Bailie ’—“‘ and I at length went 
upstairs to the coffee-house in 
the garret, where we got the 
best and hottest beefsteak I 
ever ate. One fat cook dressed 
the whole, to not fewer than 
nearly seventy or eighty people 
in different parties. The only 
food there was beefsteaks and 
mutton-chops, and one bottle 
port. We paid only seventeen 
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shillings! We dined in the 
kitchen, close to the fire; a 
most curious and novel scene 
of M.P.’s, Peers, and lookers- 
on, all huddled through other, 
and no distinction paid to one 
more than another. London is 
the only place in the world 
where this is the case, I should 
think. Maule, Skene, and Major 
Ramsay joined us in the kit- 
chen, towards the end of our 
steak, and we left them eating 
theirs, and drinking a bottle of 
claret—kept for the Scots mem- 
bers.” 

Prize - fighting was popular 
and fashionable in ‘ Hunter’s 
day. It was the Augustan age 
of pugilism. That Hunter 
should be present at a prize- 
fight is not remarkable; the 
surprising thing is that he de- 
scribes it so well. In ‘The 
Amazing Marriage’ Meredith 
stages just such a fight as 
Hunter saw, and the bride 
from foreign parts is given a 
taste of old England. Hunter’s 
unmeditated and rapid sketch 
is the better of the two. There 
is all the difference between the 
real and the imagined. It is a 
bit of old England itself. 

‘“* Breakfasted at Mr Maule’s 
very early, and went along with 
him and the ‘ Bailie ’ to see the 
great fight betwixt Belcher and 
Cribb at Mosely Hurst, near 
Hampton. The day was very 
fine, and we had a charming 
drive out in our coach-and- 
four, and beat all the coaches 
and chaises by the way; we 
had three hard runs with one 
post-chaise and four very fine 
horses before we could pass 
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it, and drove buggies, horse- 
men, and all off the road into 
lanes, and doors of houses, 
&ec., this last run, which was 
a very hard one. On our way 
out we saw a team of six very 
strong horses drawing a plough 
through very light land. They 
had at least three men (if not 
four) employed about this ardu- 
ous task! This is a serious 
agricultural fact. 

‘“* At length got to the scene 
of action, which is on _ the 
Thames, about two or three 
miles above Richmond. Hamp- 
ton Court is a little way farther 
down the river. We crossed 
the Thames to get to the 
field of battle, on the Surrey 
side; the Thames here is not 
six feet deep, and of a very 
insignificant breadth indeed. 
Mosely Hurst is the most beau- 
tiful meadow I almost ever saw, 
hard and smooth as velvet, and 
of a great extent. 

“It had been circulated care- 
fully for a week before that the 
fight was to be at Newmarket. 
This put many a _ hundred 
people on the wrong track. 
However, we had fully 10,000, 
I suppose, present as it was, 
and many hundreds of car- 
riages, horses, carts,  &¢. 
Among the gentlemen present 
were the Duke of Kent, Mr 
Wyndham, Lord Archibald 
Hamilton (a famous hand, I 
am told), Lord Kinnaird, Mr 
T. Sheridan, &c., &c., and all 
the fighting men in town, of 
course: the Game Chicken, 
Woods, Tring, Pitloon, &. 
Captain Barclay of Urie re- 
ceived us, and put us across 
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the river in a boat, and he 
followed with Cribb, whom he 
backed at all hands; indeed, 
it was he who made the fight. 
“We had a good long way 
to walk across the haugh before 
we got to the ring. Maule 
and the other people with him 
hurried on, which made the 
Bailie fall behind a little. I 
tried to bring him up by con- 
necting him with our front 
line; but on approaching the 
ring of carriages, carts, &¢., 
it was so close and so broad, 
and such a crowd and squeeze 
of people, that I could neither 
foree my way through nor get 
back, so I crawled through 
below the carriages, at the 
immense hazard of death from 
carriage wheels, kicks of horses, 
&e. The Bailie was squeezed 
almost to death, and got sur- 
rounded by a gang of pick- 
pockets, one of whom stopped 
him in front, and one knocked 
off his hat, making him raise 
his hands to save it (which is 
called making a wild goose), 
so that his two hands never 
got down again till another 
one completely rifled him. 
They got about three guineas 
and a half, and some seals, 
which had cost him six or seven 
more, but they did not find 
his watch! I was scarcely 
sorry for him, for he would not 
leave his things behind him, 
as he had seen Maule and me 
do. I had just one shilling, 
and my pocket-handkerchief. 
“TI met the Bailie again in 
the inside of the ring, very 
sulky ; he went into one cart 
and I into another. I had 
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three famous blackguards in 
mine, who offered me oranges 
and gin, and told me the names 
of all the different people. 

** At length the combatants 
entered the lists; both looked 
well, Belcher the taller, and 
Cribb the stouter man. W. 
Ward was Cribb’s second, and 
Gully, Belcher’s. The Honour- 
able Barclay Craven was judge. 
The ring was formed by twelve 
strong posts, with ropes, and 
was very narrow—I should sup- 
pose not above eighteen or 
twenty feet. Had it been 
larger it would have been better 
for Belcher; they had tossed 
up for it, and Cribb had won. 

“Odds at setting to, five 
and six to four in favour of 
Belcher, and that he should draw 
the first blood, give first knock- 
down blow, &¢.; in short, he was 
very generally the favourite, 
though plenty of money went 
the other way. It is impos- 
sible for me to describe the 
fight accurately. In general, 
Belcher fought very actively 
and gracefully, often got the 
start of Cribb, and for the first 
half-hour, and thirty rounds 
perhaps, had a decided advan- 
tage. Odds at one time were 
five to one in his favour. 
Cribb, however, fought most 
resolutely, and though dread- 
fully beaten, cut in the face 
and eyes, and knocked often 
down, and with cross-buttocks, 
&c., yet he was so very game 
a man that he improved 
on it in place of falling off, 
rallying terribly, and often 
giving Belcher most awful skelps 
and tumbles, especially when 
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he could get him run up against 
the ropes, for he evidently was 
the stronger-bodied man of the 
two. At one time Cribb fell 
so dead, that I thought he 
never could have risen again, 
from a terrible cut over his 
eye. However, he was soon 
as well as ever. 

“Some little time after this 
it appeared that Belcher had 
sprained his right hand and 
wrist most dreadfully. It soon 
grew as round as a cannon- 
ball, and quite blue and livid ; 
I noticed this, and was sur- 
prised it was not paid more at- 
tention to. He had got a pretty 
severe cut under his seeing 
eye too; and from this time 
matters visibly declined with 
him. He carried on the fight, 
however, for nearly twenty-five 
minutes afterwards perhaps, but 
was at length obliged to give 
in. Poor fellow! 

“I suspect he might not 
have gained though this had 
not happened, for Cribb was 
able to have stood such an 
immensity more of thrashing. 
They were both very much 
bruised both in the face and 
body ; Cribb the worst of the 
two I thought. He had some 
shocking cuts all over his face 
and eyes, and in his body too ; 
so had Belcher, about his throat 
particularly. Cribb was very 
sick after he went to bed, 
vomited violently, and was 
bled, &., &., by the surgeon. 
I am clear Belcher could have 
gained the battle at one period 
easily ; but he lost time, and 
foolishly closed several times, 
when he constantly got the 
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worst of it. His second did 
not advise him ‘ably. 

“On the whole, the great 
science and power displayed 
by both parties made me con- 
sider this a much less cruel 
and more manly and entertain- 
ing amusement than I could 
have believed possible.” 

Maule, his host, was a Ram- 
say by birth and a Forfarshire 
laird. The second son of the 
eighth Earl of Dalhousie, he 
had through his grandmother 
succeeded, on coming of age, 
to the extensive estates of the 
attainted Earls of Panmure, 
and took their name. He 
seems to have been physically 
immune from the consequences 
of excess. Gifted beyond his 
fellows, and possessed of a rare 
personal charm, his wild life 
and mad pranks, always leav- 
ened by a Puck-like humour, 
never impaired his popularity. 
His expenditure was lavish, 
but to his tenants he was 
goodness itself. From youth 
to age he would not permit 
on his land the remotest ap- 
proach to a rack-rent. In 1831 
he was raised to the peerage. 
As long as Hunter lived Maule 
was to him more like a brother 
than a friend without the tie 
of blood. 

Ramsay of Ochtertyre, writ- 
ing at this period, condones, 
if he does not defend, the hard 
drinking of “the old gentry,” 
which he considered well suited 
to a rough kind-hearted set of 
men, who delighted in society ; 
and he finds a parallel in Allan 
Ramsay’s days, as depicted by 
the poet, when it was common 
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among lads of mettle to draw 
the spigot of a barrel of ale, 
and never quit it night or day 
till it was drunk out. Claret 
was a later refinement. He 
mentions that it was almost 
within his own memory reck- 
oned as want of kindness and 
respect not to give one’s guests 
as much liquor as they could 
carry, implying that it was a 
thing of the past. Ramsay 
died in 1814, and from 1760 
had ‘“‘formed his plans of life 
in which vanity and dissipa- 
tion had no place.” Had he 
lived less retired he would not 
have required to tax his memory 
on the subject. 

Ramsay is silent on the pro- 
pensities of his contemporaries, 
but tells a story of Lord Kames 
and Hamilton of Bangour 
which he can vouch for, it 
having been told to him by 
Lord Kames himself. They 
had been dining at a friend’s 
house. When the guests came 
to take their horses it was 
pitch dark, and on mounting 
Hamilton was missing. Candles 
being brought, he was found 
lying among his horse’s feet, 
hardly able to articulate more 
than, ‘‘ Lady Mary, sweet Lady 
Mary! when you are good, 
you are too good,” alluding to 
the legend of the man who, 
unable to mount his horse, 
prayed to the Virgin for aid, 
and was so much strengthened, 
that at his next attempt he 
jumped over his horse. An 
equally authentic story is told 
of Balnamoon. The laird had 
one fixed principle—he would 
not sleep a night out of his 
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own house. One evening, on 
his way home, far gone after 
a convivial gathering, while 
crossing a ford he fell from 
his horse into the water. 
“Peter,” he inquired of his 
man, “ what was that played 
plash ?” 

In the autumn of 1804 Hunter 
carried Longman, the London 
publisher, into Forfarshire, and 
thereby hangs a tale. They 
stayed a night at Balnamoon 
with the redoubtable laird— 
“excellent grubbing there as 
usual, with which our friend 
seemed well pleased, and sur- 
prised a few.” At Brechin 
Castle Maule entertained them 
and a strong party to dinner. 
“A good drink till ten or 
so, but nobody completely 
pounded — Longman did very 
well.” A week later they 
are back at Brechin Castle, 
with the Englishman in bed. 
This was the occasion which 
gave rise to Hunter’s dictum : 
‘““These Englishers will never 
do in our country. They eat 
a great deal too much and 
drink too little; the conse- 
quence is their stomachs give 
way and they are knocked up, 
of course.”’ No sooner is Long- 
man on his feet again than the 
Provost of Brechin—a worthy 
Colonel—calls, and insists on 
making him a burgess! This 
function, we may suppose, was 
not a dry one. Then Mr Maule 
carried them down to Panmure 
in his coach, and there they 
stayed all night, when Hunter, 
always mindful of “‘ the shop,” 
made a note of his most im- 
portant MSS., and endeavoured 
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to find Rauf Coilyear in the 
library. Next day they re- 
turned to Brechin Castle to 
** finish off.’’ After which they 
were to set out, “if we be in 
life.” Mr Longman was “still 
a little soft.” 

Mr John Murray, another 
London publisher, was likewise 
exposed to the “ perilous hospi- 
tality ’’ of the Forfarshire lairds. 
Murray’s decorous biographer, 
Dr Samuel Smiles, is reticent 
on the subject. Not so Hunter. 
In racy letters to Constable 
he tells the whole story. They 
arrived at Eskmount, his 
father’s house, a day late,‘“* and 
perhaps it was as well.” For 
there had been “a devil of a 
go”? with Maule, Skene, and 
Major Ramsay, met to welcome 
them, a famous haunch of 
venison, &¢. They missed too, 
on the day of their arrival, 
a grand political dinner at 
Brechin, “‘ which would have 
finished poor Murray.” 

In the early hours of the 
morning, however, the house 
was alarmed with tallyhoing, 
hunting-songs, &. Maule had 
come for Hunter, and there 
was nothing for it but he had 
to go with him to Brechin 
Castle, where they had a go 
at the red champagne. “‘ How 
long it lasted I do not know; 
only I was afraid they would 
have finished me, although I 
started fresh, and they had 
been at it since dinner, of 
course. ... We are just going 
out to Eskmount to bring in 
the Bailie and Murray in the 
coach, and to have a proper 
day of eating and drinking, 


with moorfowl soup and veni- 
son, &. I mistake it if Murray 
do not get a bellyful.” 

Five days later, they “in- 
tend to endeavour ”’ to proceed 
homewards by the middle of 
the next week, though that 
may be somewhat uncertain, 
as “it is more difficult for 
some of us to get out of this 
country than into it.” 

“We had a most dreadful 
day at Brechin Castle that day 
I wrote you; one of the most 
awful ever known, even in that 
house. What think you of 
seven of us drinking thirty- 
one bottles of red champagne, 
besides Burgundy, three bottles 
of Madeira, &c., &.? Nine 
bottles were drunk by us after 
Maule was pounded (he had 
been living a terrible life for 
three weeks preceding), and 
of all this Murray contrived to 
take his share. How he got 
it over, God knows; but he 
has since paid for it dearly. 
He has himself principally to 
blame, having been so rash 
as to throw out a challenge 
to the Scots from the English- 
men, in which he was en- 
countered, as you may sup- 
pose.”” Murray’s pot-valiancy 
was short-lived. ‘‘ He has since 
been close at home at Esk- 
mount, very unwell; but yes- 
terday I got him physicked, 
and to-day we dine with Major 
Ramsay at Kelly, from which 
God send us a happy deliver- 
ance.” 

‘“‘A pretty joyous life for 
some of us,’ Hunter remarks. 
“I already wish we were well 
home again, not merely on my 
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own account, as you may easily 
suppose.” 

As always, Hunter was no 
sooner into Forfarshire than 
he wished himself out of it. 
“The sort of life they lead 
here is so very unlike what I 
lead at home that I am heartily 
tired of it.”” Murray as a weaker 
vessel might get off on occa- 
sion, but there was no respite 
for Hunter. The Beefsteak 
Club and ball at Forfar, Bal- 
namoon, Brechin Castle again, 
Eskmount, with Skene at Car- 
riston, Colin Gillies in Brechin. 
It was killing work, yet Maule 
died over eighty, Skene was 
well advanced in years, and 
Balnamoon seems to have lived 
to a ripe old age. 

They had a “‘ famous party ” 
at Kelly, an excellent dinner 
and plenty of wine, and the 


evening was concluded ‘“ with 
the usual demonstrations of 


9 


joy.” Murray, who drank about 
one-third of what the others 
did, was nevertheless almost 
“pounded,” and Hunter had 
some difficulty in getting him 
afloatnextday. From Kelly they 
went to Forfar to the Beefsteak 
Club dinner, dance, and supper, 
till between three and four in 
the morning. They got home 
to Eskmount a little past five, 
where Maule arrived before 
them, and had supper on the 
table by the time they got 
there. Here they had another 
bowl of punch, of which the Lon- 
doner could partake but little. 
At six they got to bed, and 
Maule and his party went off 
to canvass the burgh of Mon- 
trose! He pressed Hunter to 
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go along with him, but this he 
declined. 

An amazing life, but for 
Hunter it was, at this time, 
in the nature of an inter- 
lude. Normally he was “ very 
happy and very busy amongst 
books and pictures from morn- 
ing till night.” He con- 
sidered himself a judge of 
pictures. Perhaps he was. But 
his father was an unbeliever 
and looked for a sign, “the 
monish,” to use his expres- 
sion. Collecting pictures is an 
expensive hobby, and he com- 
plained that it kept Sandy 
“always d——d poor; as he 
says, ‘ without a copper.’” It 
does not appear that Hunter 
was ever put to the Bailie’s 
acid test. As far as we know, 
he did not sell his pictures. 
But there are other tests. Lock- 
hart comments on the fact that 
the likenesses in Sir David 
Wilkie’s ‘The Abbotsford 
Family,’ with one exception, 
and the head of Scott in his 
‘ Arrival of George IV. at Holy- 
rood,’ both painted at the 
height of his fame, leave much 
to be desired. This would not 
have puzzled Hunter. Wilkie 
required time, and we know 
from Washington Irving that 
he was diffident about encroach- 
ing on Scott’s time. While yet 
Wilkie was ‘seemingly about 
twenty-three or twenty-four ; 
red-haired—a good-natured, un- 
affected, modest, unconceited, 
simple, agreeable young lad,” 
Hunter, on viewing an un- 
finished painting of his, “the 
subject, a number of people in a 
room, ready to pay their rents 
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to a steward attended by his 
clerk,’ —the famous Rent Day, 
—says, “‘ It is impossible to pre- 
dict to what a height he may 
rise”’; but he shrewdly adds, 
**He seems, however, to pro- 
duce his pictures with great 
labour to himself ; he has been 
on this about three months’ 
hard work already ; the heads 
are mostly portraits from 
nature.” 

Most of the booksellers were 
still of the eighteenth-century 
type, though they were in the 
first decade of the nineteenth, 
and quaint. Creech, Burns’s 
Willie Creech, was a picturesque 
figure. Dressed in black silk 


breeches, with powdered hair, 
and full of humorous talk, his 
habit was to stand on the steps 
of his shop in the Luckenbooths 
in converse with his customers, 


mostly of the Parliament House. 
He was an author too, but as 
Dr Smiles says, that was the 
least of his merits. John Bell 
had a facetious turn of mind, 
particularly, it is said, when 
associated with a few friends 
of an evening. Duty, and we 
suspect inclination, frequently 
led Hunter to throw over a 
fashionable party that he might 
dine with a bookseller. A 
dinner at Johnson’s, St Paul’s 
Churchyard, put him “ very 
much in mind of Smollett’s 
Dinner of Authors in ‘ Peregrine 
Pickle.’”’ Fuseli the painter, 
“the most conceited, self-suffi- 
cient quiz I ever saw, but 
clever and well read,’’ defied 
and despised all opinions; John- 
son, himself, was ‘“‘ very like an 
old dominie and a true conceited 
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good old cockney fellow, who 
likes a joke and fun amazingly.” 
The twoshopmen, “poor devils,” 
would not take wine, although 
he asked them. Table-beer was 
their portion. He is always 
piquant, never ill - natured. 
Pickering is ‘‘ one of the decent 
few among the whole of them 
ere fellows, must dine with 
him, whether convenient or 
not.” Sharp, ‘‘a decentish 
thin student-of-divinity-look- 
ing lad, who wears a white 
handkerchief over his boot, for 
a splint or spavine, I suppose 
—a very bad sign.” 

In London even then he 
found more Scotsmen than in 
Edinburgh. ‘‘ Everybody says 
so; and I am satisfied the fact 
is so. There is scarcely one 
baker in London who is not 
Scottish, nor one gardener in 
the whole neighbourhood. Curi- 
ous, however, different trades 
and professions are occupied 
by the different nations: the 
butchers and postilions, &c., 
all English ; chairmen and por- 
ters all Irish; milk-women al- 
most all Welsh; sugar-bakers 
all Germans; dealers in gold 
and jewels all Jews ; swindlers 
in bad pictures and prints, 
looking-glasses, weather-glasses, 
&e., all Italians; traitors and 
spies all French; booksellers 
are almost all idiots.” 

Hunter never loses sight of 
“the shop.” In his letters 
business always comes first. 
But he knew how to relax, no 
one better. At Inveraray he 
could not get a sight of an 
Edinburgh newspaper — “ the 
greatest of all earthly enjoy- 
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ments to an Edinburgh book- 
seller’? — until passing the 
prison one of the prisoners read 
it to him through the grating. 
He saw Old Q, the dissolute 
Duke of Queensberry, peeping 
out at his window ‘“‘in a state 
of mere existence apparently, 
a good picture of a debauched 
old man who has enjoyed 
everything this world can pro- 
duce, so far as money can pur- 
chase.” At Levenside, Mr Stir- 
ling’s great bleachfield, Mrs 
Stirling could not read his 
letter of introduction without 
spectacles. She managed, how- 
ever, to make out the two first 
lines, which happened to men- 
tion “‘ Hunter of Blackness,” 
when she almost took him in 
her arms, and said it did not 
signify what else was in the 
letter—that he should not on 


any account go from her house 
that night, nor next day, if 
she could help it, as she had 
formerly been in love with his 
father, and the intimate friend 


of his two aunts. He went to 
see the house in which his 
father lived when with Ben- 
jamin Burton, the Governor 
of the Bank of England, and 
found the identical nail stick- 
ing in the wall to which, when 
out late at night, “the Bailie” 
used to fix a string connecting 
with the great toe of another 
of their people. ‘“‘ Nate lads 
they had been in those days ” 
is his comment. On a visit 
to the author of ‘“‘ Caledonia,” 
he lovingly handled an imper- 
fect copy of Shakespeare’s 
‘Venus and Adonis,’ the 
title-page entire, printed at 
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Edinburgh eleven years after 
Shakespeare’s] death—a unique 
book. 

Of the Marine Society’s dinner 
he says, ‘“‘ Horrible guzzling of 
the Londoners, and no drink- 
ing—a most unwholesome 
plan.” In his opinion the ban- 
quets in London were not to 
be compared with the “ great 
feeds’’ of Edinburgh. He 
thought the English had no 
proper genius or turn for that 
sort of thing, and that this 
applied also to Scotsmen who 
had been long in England, both 
being much more taken: up 
with the eating than the drink- 
ing and fun. 

Their literary men, too, were 
inferior, “‘ at present at least.” 
This last a wise reservation. 
He writes after a dinner at 
the elder Disraeli’s, and young 
Benjamin, aged two, was in 
the nursery! Here he met 
some of the leading lights, and 
was surprised to find that he 
could hold his own with them. 
“Tf this be not vanity it says 
the less for the talents of the 
party, as indeed I mean to do.” 

These years of Hunter’s co- 
partnery with Archibald Con- 
stable were the happiest of his 
life, and of Constable’s.j No two 
men were ever more equally 
yoked. This perfect partner- 
ship was nearing an end, and 
his own course was all but run, 
when he lost his father in 
October 1809. If it were need- 
ful to prove that Hunter was 
a man of high character, his 
letters at this juncture would 
do it. “I felt it a very sore 
thing yesterday to go to the 
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churchyard with Maule to mark 
off the new ground... .I did 
not cry, however, though it 
made my throat d——d sore 
trying to keep it in.”” He had 
never met anything, he says, 
to equal Mr and Mrs Maule’s 
behaviour. ‘‘ Had our family 
been a part of their own, I do 
not know any material differ- 
ence that could have been 
made.” 

Before the funeral, and be- 
fore he knew what his father’s 
settlements might be, he tells 
Constable that he had decided 
“that this family remain here 
precisely on their present ‘estab- 
lishment in all respects till 
Whitsunday. After that they 
will either remain in Angus or 
remove to Edinburgh, as they 
shall decide ; and I am resolved 
to sacrifice everything reason- 
able to render them all com- 
fortable and happy. I rather 
think my mother has decided 
to come to Edinburgh amongst 
her own friends, and to be 
near Annie and me, aud this 
plan I like by far the best 
myself. They can then come 
out to Loretto when they choose, 
and I shall have a home in 
their house in Edinburgh. This 
surely would be both natural 
and proper—don’t you think 
so? ... All this I am saying 
in the belief that Eskmount 
is left to me by my father’s 
settlements ; but the truth is, 
I would do nearly the very 
same thing for my dear brother 
Thomas in case it were left to 
him—a measure for which I 
should not blame my father, al- 
though I rather think it is not.”’ 
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His changed circumstances 
—all the land was left to him 
—were to make no difference 
in his relations with Constable. 
‘**T do not know how it is, but 
my mind is even more with our 
business than it was.” As 
time went on, however, he 
found this to be impossible. 
His health failed, and the man- 
agement of the estates called 
for his whole time and atten- 
tion. Their ‘‘ magnitude, ex- 
tent, and value” astonished 
him. ‘“‘I have perambulated 
the properties of Balskelly, 
Cottside, and Cowbyres, which 
are all separate and distinct. 
It took two entire days to go 
round them—Cowbyres alone 
being more than three miles 
in a straight line. I was every 
now and then seeing some place 
belonging to myself, which I 
had never before heard of.” 
The golden age for landed 
proprietors had set in. What 
were known as improvements, 
with new methods of cultiva- 
tion, had enhanced the value 
of land, and rents were rising. 
He makes an estimate of what 
his income is likely to be, and 
concludes that in ten years, 
as leases expired, it would ex- 
ceed £7000. In less than two 
years he was dead. 

Hunter retired early in 1811, 
but to the last his interest in 
“the shop” was unabated. 
Quite voluntarily, to please 
Constable, he called on Scott 
and presented him with an old 
print of Glamis Castle, which 
he knew Scott wanted. And 
he gave “‘a grand dinner ” to 
all the bankers they had done 
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business with, ‘‘to serve the 
shop.” At Loretto he enter- 
tained their [supporters, and 
“everything went famously.” 
Jeffrey was to be out very soon 
again. “‘I have not given up 
the society of our literary 
friends, or rather they have not 
given up me... . In short, my 
present life is so happy a one, 
that I am only alarmed seri- 
ously that it cannot last at this 
rate else it would be too good 
for this world.” 

In writing this last sentence 
Hunter, it would seem, for the 
moment, had forgotten Forfar- 
shire. Only a fortnight earlier 
he had written from Eskmount, 
“This is a confused and hur- 
ried letter, but we have had 
very wet weather here—upwards 
of three bottles overhead to 


siz, besides the supper drink.” 


And the year previous, with 
his accustomed good-humour, 
he had chronicled his first 
attack of gout. ‘‘ Here end the 
comforts and commence the 
troubles of A. G. H.” A visit 
to Pitcaithly Wells three months 
before presupposes disquieting 
Symptoms. But his spirits were 
unaffected. Constable had pro- 
posed to meet him _ there. 
“What d——d fools those 
people are who weary living 
alone. I amas happy by myself 
as I shall be with any others I 
am likely to get here, excepting 
always your own sweet self, 
my good sir, whom I expect 
to dinner on Thursday or Fri- 
day. You ought to bring Bill 
Laing with you; and if you 
will do a good and charitable 
action, bring Bob Miller; it 
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will make a nice short trip for 
him, and assure him I shall 
procure some ladies for him 
to sing to. Do not on any 
account bring the Drinker- 
General, he would ruin the 
Well.” 

Alarge-hearted man, thought- 
ful for and considerate of others. 
He had written to Constable 
early in their connection, 
“Since my last long one to 
you I have received no more 
of yours—that is, I have got 
one only since I left you; and 
only one from you and one 
from my wife in so long a time. 
This makes me weary most 
amazingly. I could scarcely 
live without both of you, I now 
am almost satisfied. There’s 
puff, and yet it is truth.” Of 
his wife he writes after his 
father’s death, “the longer I 
live I think the more of her. 
In one respect I shall follow 
the instructions of the Bible 
without difficulty—‘to leave 
father and mother, and brothers 
and sisters, and cleave to my 
wife.’ ’’ And at the end of the 
partnership, he takes leave of 
Constable in these words: “ If 
I were only quite well in body 
again, I think I shall be as 
happy and comfortable as most 
people I know of ; if I be not, 
I must be a most ungrateful 
wretch indeed, and the fault 
wholly my own.” 

He seems never to have har- 
boured a mean thought. There 
is not a line in his letters that 
one could wish blotted. Only 
once had he a disagreement with 
Constable —they differed in 
opinion about the business capa- 
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city of his younger brother, 
who was a junior partner in 
their London house—and this 
was the result: ‘Our late 
fracas (which I trust no one 
save ourselves will ever know 
a word of) has endeared you, 
my dear sir, much more to me 
than ever. So much good 
arises from a connexion with 
a man of sense, honour, and 
probity.”’ His appreciation of 
goodness in others was un- 
stinted. “It puts me sadly 


out of conceit with my own 
stupid self, to think of such 
men as Gibson and Cathcart ” 
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—Robert Cathcart of Drum, 
Writer to the Signet, his suc- 
cessor at “the shop.” “ But 
then where are two other such 
men to be found? Many 
people come through this world, 
and live long in it too, without 
either ever seeing or knowing 
such men. Let us thank God, 
my good friend, that we have 
known both so intimately, as 
I trust we shall continue to do 
to the end of the chapter—this 
shall at least be my anxious 
study and endeavour.” 

All that, and more, might be 
said of himself. 
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BY ANGUS GRAHAM. 


ACHILLE PovuLiot, Chief of 
Police of the town of St Sau- 
veur, was thirsty and tired. 
He had spent a hot unprofitable 
day fetching and carrying bricks 
in his Black Maria for the 
municipal water-works man; 
for though his badge was blaz- 
oned ‘“‘ Chef de Police,” he was 
in fact the whole force in him- 
self, and when crime was slack 
he had to make himself useful 
in other ways. So now it was 
evening, and he yearned for 
beer. 

The present writer, being 
blameless, and his readers, who 
are presumed to be innocent 
and high-minded, though they 
might have yearned with the 
policeman, would have crushed 
their yearning down as useless 
sentimentality in view of the 
complete official drought that 
obtains in St Sauveur. For 
the history of drinking in this 
town has been a sad one. The 
Quebec liquor reforms reduced 
the place to a desert, in which 
nobody rejoiced except the curé. 
Then one Monday the Liquor 
Commission opened a store, 
and that evening two men 
died. On the Tuesday an 
Indian got mixed up in the 
thing, and six men died, four 
of knife wounds. On the Wed- 
hesday the curé closed the 
Store, and desert conditions 


returned—we may suppose to 
stop. To this day they are 
unrelieved even by a grocer’s 
licence, so that it would have 
been useless for ordinary men 
even to have toyed with the 
thought of beer; in fact, tor- 
menting, after a day spent 
among exhaust gases and brick- 
dust. But Achille Pouliot had 
been sergeant of the morality 
squad in Montreal, and was 
not a man to be beat for beer, 
least of all in his own barn- 
yard. The only question which 
arose in his mind was as to 
whether there was a “spot- 
teur”’? in town or no—well, 
anyhow, he would go and see 
if they had a sentinel outside. 

So he walked gently along 
the Avenue du Clergé until he 
reached its junction with the 
Rue Brodeur, and there he 
stopped to light a pipe, and at 
the same time had a good look 
along that noble thoroughfare. 
Nothing was happening: the 
plank side-walks and the ver- 
andas of the little wooden 
houses were quite deserted, 
and in particular there was 
no one hanging about outside 
the fifth house on the left. 
So Achille decided that it was 
safe, and went up and knocked 
at the door, over which was a 
fine new emblem of the Society 
of the Sacred Heart. 





1 An official spy or detective. 
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On gaining admission he 
made his way without asking 
questions to a back room that 
was lighted only by a sky- 
light. It was an odd room, 
resembling a bedroom as far 
as the bed and devotional 
pictures were concerned, but 
differing therefrom in respect 
of the numerous upright chairs, 
small tables, and spitting-mats 
with which it was equipped. 
There was also a peculiar smell. 

Achille, however, was in no 
doubt as to the potentialities 
of the place. He advanced 


upon a large coloured print 
of Pope Benedict XI. that 
hung in a position where the 
architectural eye would have 
looked for a window, and swing- 
ing it aside revealed a little 
pigeon-hole, as of a booking- 


office. Then saying sternly 
““Molson’s,” he proffered fifty 
cents to the unseen, and in less 
than a minute was actually 
drinking beer ! 

Now Achille Pouliot was not 
the only arm of the law in St 
Sauveur: there was another 
in the person of Raoul Vezina, 
the “grand constable,’ who 
functioned as a kind of county 
detective, and had his juris- 
diction outside the town as 
Achille had his within it. He 
was also charged with the 
interests of railway crooks. 

This worthy was sitting in 
his parlour on the same warm 
evening when his telephone 
rang, and he was informed 
that ‘‘ longue distance ’’ wanted 
him. He listened, and was 
presently hailed— 

** Hullo, Raoul ? ” 
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** Quay, lui-méme.”’ 

** Raoul, this is Louis speak- 
ing. Look here, Raoul ; there’s 
some one going down your way 
by the express this evening.” 

*“Good ; many thanks.” 

And then, after looking 
thoughtfully at his watch, he 
left the house and made his 
way towards the Rue Brodew. 

The door under the Sacred 
Heart was opened to him by 
an unpleasant-looking young 
man with a livid and much- 
spotted countenance, and hair 
clipped short in the Prussian 
manner. In fact, his unshaven 
and silatternly appearance 
would have suited a deserter 
escaping from bombardment 
much better than a citizen of 
a respectable Canadian town. 

Raoul went straight to the 
point without preliminary cour- 
tesies. 

*“Look here, Charles,’ he 
said, ‘‘a ‘spotteur’ is coming 
down this evening by the ex- 
press !”’ 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” replied 
the other; ‘the bottled beer 
is finished, and the barrel is 
still under the pile of hides at 
the tannery. There will only 
be the white whisky and rum 
to get rid of, and the hole 
under the stable will take the 
whole stock. There are not 
more than eight dozen bottles.” 

“Very good,” said Raoul ; 
“keep everything shut till I 
tell you to open up again, and 
put old Pitre outside to-morrow 
to warn people off.” 

** Correct, monsieur.”’ 

And then, having shown his 
board of directors out, Charles 
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Dumais, the general manager 
of the ‘“‘ Blind Pig,” proceeded 
to put in a brisk two hours’ 
work in disposing of the ma- 
terial evidence of the activities 
of his firm. 

But it so happened that the 
maritime express of that even- 
ing was carrying towards St 
Sauveur a very gallant and 
imposing personage as well as 
the Liquor Commission’s “‘spot- 
teur ’ aforementioned, and this 
was a certain Major Andrews, 
late R.E., and now of the 
Federal Government’s Hydro- 
graphic Service. The sensa- 
tion of closer approach to St 
Sauveur, which was his station, 
usually had the effect of com- 
pletely destroying this officer’s 
morale, for he was by birth 
one of those Englishmen who 
must have things done properly, 
and into whose unbending tem- 
perament no sense of humour 
enters. (And when such a 
paragon is cast away in a 
French-Canadian village, he is 
certain to find it, or himself, or 
at any rate something, irksome). 

But on this occasion Major 
Andrews was at peace with all 
the world. He had been on 
leave, and had distinguished 
himself greatly, first by killing 
@ moose at unconscionably long 
range when visiting at a million- 
aire’s hunting club, and after- 
wards by wearing a new top- 
hat and monocle ribbon, and 
generally showing a leg, at a 
very smart wedding in Mon- 
treal. Then in the train that 
afternoon he had won forty 
dollars at poker, and had fin- 
ished up at dinner with some 
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capital oysters and a bottle 
of bubbly. So for the moment 
he forgot the grimness of the 
Hotel du Canada, already yawn- 
ing to receive him into an un- 
dying smell of cabbage. 

His spirits rose yet higher 
when he found, at St Sauveur, 
that it was necessary for him 
to share the only taxi on the 
drive from the station with two 
pretty girls, the daughters of 
the deputy. One girl, it is 
true, would have suited him 
better in some ways than two, 
especially as the pair with their 
bags and boxes and hat-boxes 
left no room in the taxi for 
his own luggage, which was 
itself rather voluminous, as it 
contained his hunting outfit, 
his dress clothes, and his wed- 
ding garment. However, this 
was of no great consequence, 
so he handed his big pack-sack 
and his suit-case to an old 
carter who happened to have a 
waggon at the station, and 
telling him to deliver them next 
morning, set himself to improve 
the shining hour in the taxi. 

Next morning, in hurrying 
out to his office, the major 
noticed that there was no 
luggage in the hall, which 
meant that old Morin, the 
carter, had for some reason 
not delivered it in passing on 
his way to meet the seven- 
twenty. But he paid little 
heed to this, as it was still 
early. On returning to lunch, 
however, he was surprised and 
rather annoyed to find that 
it was still not there; the old 
man had overlooked it again 
when he went to the eleven- 
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fifteen, and the major strode 
rather threateningly towards 
the telephone, beginning to 
mutter against the slackness 
of people who had never known 
discipline, and so forth, in the 
Style for which he was becom- 
ing famous. But the old car- 
ter’s son, who answered the 
telephone, apologised for the 
oversight with such delightful 
courtesy, and expressed such 
pained surprise thereat, that 
the major quite relented and 
begged him not to make a 
special trip, seeing that it was 
raining very heavily, but to 
leave the luggage at the hotel 
as he found convenient in the 
course of the evening. 

“* Never fear, sir; you shall 
have it this evening without 
fail.” 

But when the major came 
back at seven o’clock, soaked 
and chilled to the bone after 
Spending the afternoon taking 
soundings in the harbour from 
an open boat, and found his 
luggage as obstinately absent 
as before, he prepared to be- 
come really angry, and de- 
scended on the telephone as the 
provost-sergeant descends on 
a defaulters’ parade. But this 
time, far from repeating his 
apologies for the old man’s 
carelessness, young Morin chir- 
ruped in a bright and interest- 
ing tone— 

“Your clothes have been 
stolen, sir; some one stole 
them off our waggon yester- 
day evening dt the station.” 

The major’s French, which 
was never strong, failed under 
the strain. He side-slipped 
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through German, and then 
settled down into the English 
monologue that relieves pres- 
sure but does not advance a 
subject. 

“Wie? Volé? Warum dann 
—I mean why the hell didn’t 
you let me know at once in- 
stead of carrying on like this 
all day? Hell’s bells, man, 
the thief has had a night and 
a day to get away in, and we 
ought to have put the police 
on to him right off! What? 
What’s that? What do you 
mean? I never heard anything 
like it in my life! Don’t 
answer me, I tell you! You're 
a damned young puppy, and 
your father’s a damned old 
fool, and you’re as good as a 
damned pair of thieves the two 
of you——”’ 

Young Morin was very sorry. 
His chirpy tone had only been 
assumed to carry him through 
the breaking of the bad news, 
and he did not know enough 
of English majors to under- 
stand the danger of such a 
tactic. He explained that he 
and his father had had sus- 
picions against a young man 
who had been helping with the 
waggon the night before, and 
that they had spent the day in 
putting moral pressure upon 
him, in the full belief that he 
would cough the goods up 
before night. But the inno- 
cence of the young man proving 
unconquerable, they were going 
immediately to the police. The 
major then recollected enough 
of the vernacular to remind 
young Morin that the luggage 
was worth five hundred dollars, 
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and to offer some remarks on 
the liabilities of common car- 
riers, at which the conversa- 
tion ended with what sounded 
like a sob at the other end of 
the line. 

The major naturally did not 
dream of leaving the conduct 
of such an affair in the palsied 
hands of any Morins, and, 
boiling over with sentiments 
about swift decision, hammer 
blows, and how “ half-measures 
never achieve success in war,” 
he immediately telephoned him- 
self to Achille Pouliot, that 
thirsty Chief of Police, and 
demanded everybody’s head on 
a charger. But here he reck- 
oned without the traditions of 
the service. Achille could not 
move without warrants, and 
as it was then after six o’clock 
the court-house was closed and 
the processes of law were at 
an end for the day. The next 
day, then, at nine o’clock! 
The next day would be Sunday. 
But the magistrate lived in the 
town: could they not get a 
warrant somehow, even though 
it was Sunday ? No, monsieur ; 
there was the clerk to be con- 
sidered, for example. Monday, 
then: did the court-house open 
at nine o’clock ? No, monsieur, 
at half-past nine. Well, half- 
past nine, then, and the major 
would come round to talk 
things over with him on Sunday 
afternoon. 


The major spent the evening 
fuming, and woke up to a 
Sunday of blasphemous gloom. 
He had suffered from railway 
thieves in Europe, and believed 
them to be a fraternity of ex- 
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perts: there was little enough 
chance of catching such persons 
at any time, butinow that they 
had been given thirty - four 
hours’ start the thing was 
hopeless. Nor did he feel the 
least confidence in Achille Pou- 
liot. That round red face and 
those grey mutton-chops—the 
picture of a family policeman 
for all his talk of desperate 
doings with the morality squad 
—could never be expected to 
compete with an up-to-date 
crook. And what could one 
think of a system of criminal 
justice that closed at six, be- 
cause the clerk had gone home 
to tea ? 

But the bitterest pill of all 
to the major was to have been 
thwarted by two fools like the 
Morins. It was unbearable to 
think how he could have spent 
Friday night dealing hammer 
blows, telephoning up and down 
the line, und chasing about the 
countryside in cars of ven- 
geance, if only he had known 
at once! His only solace was 
to write to the insurance com- 
pany to make aclaim. He had 
always been proud of his court- 
martial work, and now, suffer- 
ing fools furiously, he described 
the outrage with the venom of 
a hanging judge. And then 
he went out to plan a campaign 
with the police. 

But at this point he began 
to discover that it is easier to 
fume about fools than to plan 
a campaign when one has no 
information whatever about the 
enemy. There were already 
three theories to be weighed, 
all of which were of an equal, 
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and zero, value, as all alike 
were based on pure surmise. 
The major himself held that 
the crucial part of any theft 
was the disposal of the goods, 
and accordingly refused to be- 
lieve that his luggage had 
simply been lifted and carried 
away by a citizen of St Sauveur. 
For it was clear that to offer 
a dress-suit for sale in such a 
little scrap-heap would set 
tongues wagging loud enough 
to disturb the repose even of 
an Achille Pouliot. He felt 
that the thief must have de- 
pended on “making a get- 
away,’ and for this purpose 
what could have been better 
than the train itself that was 
standing at the station at the 
very moment of the theft? 
But seeing that ordinary pas- 
sengers are liable to super- 
vision by officials while these 
officials themselves are free, 
he held that suspicion logically 
pointed at some member of 
the train’s own staff—possibly 
the mail-car men or even the 
baggage - clerk himself, who 
might well have fallen in love 
with the things during the time 
that they had been under his 
charge. How easily he could 
have nipped out of the car 
after the checked articles had 
been handed out, grabbed these 
two off the waggon, and nipped 
back again with them into the 
car and slammed the doors! 
No doubt he had seen that 
old Morin was drunk, and any 
one else who had noticed him 
would simply have supposed 
that he was entraining luggage 
in the ordinary course. And 
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if this was what had happened, 
no doubt by that time every- 
thing had been sold to a Jew 
in Halifax. (But English majors 
are not told about the Rue 
Brodeur!) Achille, however, 
would have none of this theory. 
According to him, thefts on the 
railway were rare: he had only 
heard of one or two in the 
whole of his time at St Sauveur. 
(Though, of course, it had been 
very different in Montreal !) 
Nor would he believe it possible 
that any official on the railway 
—indeed any man in a position 
of public responsibility—would 
presume to act as monsieur had 
suggested. (This alittle sternly, 
and with a tendency to slap 
himself on the chest.) It would 
be shameless treachery! For 
him it was a thief in the town: 
he knew of several, and in the 
morning he would get warrants 
from the magistrate and search 
their houses. He would not 
say very much just then, but 
he knew what he knew, and 
in the morning one would see 
something ! 

Old Morin, on the other 
hand, who was present at the 
conclave, held quite a different 
view. He agreed with the 
major as to the difficulty of 
resetting a wedding garment 
in St Sauveur, but differed 
from him with respect to the 
baggage-clerk. For him the 
thief had come from a long 
distance in an automobile. He 
was sure of it: he understood 
the whole affair! He had held 
a carter’s licence from the 
town council for twenty-six 
years, and never had such a 
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thing happened to him before. 
But he knew that there were 
some pigs who had no licences, 
who came to the station never- 
theless with automobiles and 
took up passengers in defiance 
of all law and custom, and 
made voyages with them to 
the country parishes. There 
had been a strange car at the 
station on Friday, and what 
might not the baptism of a 
cursed thief who drove it have 
done in the night when it made 
black? ‘‘In my opinion the 
clothes are thirty miles from 
here at this moment.” 

“’ Much cruder even than this 
was the theory of the major’s 
clerk, who called in the evening 
ostensibly to offer his dutiful 
condolence, but really to get 
the latest details at the source. 
He held that the things had 
been stolen by another member 
of the noble army of licensed 
charretiers : he knew the very 
man, and hated him—his face 
was all scarred over from the 
kick of a horse. He was a 
sacred pig, and Achille should 
not fail to search his house. 
Then one would see something 
—eh, Moses ! 

The magistrate, when Monday 
morning drew him into the 
fray, refused to form a theory. 
He signed the warrants, but 
was sure that nothing would 
be found, as any sensible thief 
should have been able to escape 
with the long start that the 
Morins had been so kind as to 
give to this one. And his 
pessimism seemed justified 
when Achille, after a thrilling 
Search in the houses of two 
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somewhat disorderly widows 
and a man who had once been 
in jail (his standing dishes on 
these occasions), came in and 
reported “‘ Rien du tout, mon- 
sieur,”’ with a sad and puzzled 
face. 

This mist of conflicting the- 
ories remained impenetrable for 
four long days. Forms were 
filed up, inquiries were tele- 
graphed, and one day Raoul 
Vezina made a sensation by 
searching a prominent conser- 
vative’s bag in the ladies’ 
waiting-room. But after this 
activity died down. The major 
paid ninety cents for stamps 
on the search-warrants, and 
Achille went back to unwel- 
come toil with bricks, and 
there the matter seemed to 
rest. Nothing was left to the 
major but to collect his insur- 
ance-money, if he could. 

Then light broke from an 
unexpected quarter. 

Wilfrid Larouche, the carter 
whose face had been kicked by 
a horse, had a lodger in his 
house, a lad of about sixteen 
years called Jean - Baptiste 
Tremblay. One morning Jean- 
Baptiste asked his host if he 
wished to buy a suit-case, and 
the latter, who immediately 
became suspicious, was hardly 
surprised when search in the 
barn revealed a smart English 
suit-case with ‘“‘ Major Cuthbert 
Andrews, R.E.,” stamped on 
the lid. Jean-Baptiste, being 
a stupid and illiterate boy, had 
overlooked this incriminating 
detail, as well as the sickly 
appearance of the locks, which 
had been forced. Wilfrid La- 
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rouche, who knew that scandal 
had breathed upon him in con- 
nection with the affair, was 
naturally furious at finding the 
accursed thing in his lily-pure 
barn, and carried the culprit 
off mercilessly to Achille after 
giving him a “damned good 
beating ” on his own account. 
Achille in turn handcuffed and 
Black-Mariaed him into a con- 
dition of abject surrender ; and 
in twenty minutes the whole 
town was ringing with the news 
of the capture, and with the 
full story of the theft as it had 
come out in the prisoner’s con- 
fession. , 

Jean - Baptiste, it seemed, 
though a tough boy, was not 
the master mind of this par- 
ticular crime. He had a 
brother-in-law called Charles 
Dumais, who lived in the Rue 
Brodeur, and worked, when he 
did work, in the purlieus of 
the tannery. They had gone 
to the station together the 
previous Friday night to see 
the train come in, and Charles, 
catching sight of the major’s 
luggage on old Morin’s waggon, 
had jumped to the conclusion 
that the suit-case contained 
liquor. Old Morin being drunk, 
they had had no difficulty in 
pinching both suit-case and 
pack-sack as soon as young 
Morin had driven off with his 
taxi. They had then hidden 
behind the freight-shed until 
the station was quiet for the 
night, and had gone round 
to Larouche’s barn afterwards 
to divide the swag. Charles 
had taken all the valuable 
clothes, and had left his little 
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brother with the luggage itself 
and¥some of the hunting kit, 
which was found later under 
his bed ; but as Charles himself 
had been seen in town that 
morning, it was held that a 
sensational arrest might be 
made at any moment and the 
remainder of the goods re- 
covered. 

This was roughly the story 
which old Morin, wild with joy 
at finding the weight of the 
five hundred dollars beginning 
to lighten on his shoulders, 
hastened to splutter out to 
the major; and that officer 
too was conscious of the stir- 
rings of renewed hope. But 
when he arrived at the court- 
house to testify against Jean- 
Baptiste, the authorities con- 
fessed regretfully that they 
had suffered a temporary set- 
back. Charles Dumais had 
escaped. Most probably he 
had jumped on to a freight 
train that had passed up about 
half an hour after Jean-Bap- 
tiste’s arrest. He had been 
out at the tannery early that 
morning, it appeared, and had 
come home in a hurry at seven 
o’clock. He had then given 
his wife a sound beating, picked 
up a couple of bags, and run 
out, saying that he was going 
to the bush. This was the 
wife’s account of the affair, 
and it was believed to be true, 
as she had taken her beating 
in bad part, and had promised 
to give the police any informa- 
tion about her husband that 
she might receive. 

It was a most unfortunate 
thing, the Clerk of the Peace 
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opined, that the grand con- 
stable had not managed to 
inspect the freight train as it 
passed through. He had 
jumped into his car to come 
down to the court-house as 
soon aS he was informed of 
Jean-Baptiste’s arrest, but had 
had some trouble with his igni- 
tion at the corner by the tan- 
nery, and owing to this delay 
and to others at the court- 
house had not been able to 
reach the station in time to 
block this line of escape. How- 
ever, they were telegraphing to 
the police both up and down 
the line; and as Charles had 
been in trouble several times 
he was fairly well known, so 
that he would almost certainly 
be caught sooner or later. 

The chances of recovering 
the stolen clothes, however, 
were not so good. If he tried 
to sell them, perhaps; but if 
he took them into the bush, 
well, that might be pretty hard. 
(And some one said that he 
had been wearing the dress 
pants of M. Androuse that 
morning before he left.) 

It remained in the meantime 
to punish Jean-Baptiste, and 
a general move was made up- 
stairs to the magistrate’s court. 
The major with the other wit- 
hesses and spectators found 
seats and spittoons informally 
about the room, while the mag- 
istrate, who was a cheerful little 
person and regarded the whole 
business as a joke, sat down 
with the clerk at the head of 
a long table and chewed a cold 
cigar. 

Then the jailer marched in 
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with Jean-Baptiste, and imme- 
diately things began to happen. 
The major’s mind had till that 
moment been playing with the 
glorious memories of past 
courts-martial, but as soon as 
his eyes fell on the prisoner’s 
feet he came back to earth 
with the speed of a falcon 
stooping. He knew those boots ! 
Black Indian boots with brown 
laces, and a patch on the left 
toe, where he had chopped 
himself in place of the fire- 
wood. They were his hunting 
boots, and he gasped at the 
desecration that they were 
undergoing. And then the pris- 
oner’s throat: was there not 
something familiar there? Yes, 
it was one of his shirts, black 
lines on a delicate lilac, that 
showed itself above the tattered 
waistcoat ! 

Pain conquered discipline, 
and for once the major uttered 
a simple human cry— 

‘*‘He’s got my boots on, 
sir!” 

* What’s that ? 
say, boots ? ” 

“Look at his boots there— 
my boots, I mean. Those are 
my boots that he’s got on— 
boots out of my bag that he 
stole!” 

‘* °’s wear your boots, ainh ? 
Ha, ha! Too bad, what ? ” 

“TI think that’s my shirt, 
sir, too.” 

‘““Shirttoo? Ainh? Per’aps 
’e’s wear all your things! You 
better examine him afterwards ; 
the jailer, ’e’s going to arrange 
that for you, ainh? CO’est 
correct ? ” 

** Oui, M. le magistrat.” 


"Ow you 
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“Very good, sir, thank you.” 
So the trial proceeded, and 
sentence of two months’ im- 
prisonment was pronounced in 
an atmosphere of rollicking 
gaiety. And the examination 
that was held afterwards in 
the jailer’s parlour disclosed 
that the prisoner had on not 
only the major’s shirt and 
bottes sauvages, but three pairs 
of his socks into the bargain. 
After this startling episode 
the case again stagnated for 
nearly a fortnight, at least as 
far as St Sauveur was con- 
cerned. The police no doubt 
had faith in their own powers, 
but the major, after twenty- 
four hours of hope, began to 
relapse into his former melan- 
choly state, and redrafted his 
claim on the insurance com- 
pany with doleful triumph. 
But in the meanwhile Charles 
Dumais was very far from 
stagnating. In fact, from the 
moment when Raoul Vezina 
stopped at the tannery and 
warned him that he had only 
twenty minutes in which to 
escape from St Sauveur by 
the freight train, he found 
himself committed to constant 
activity and hard strategic 
thinking. He made his escape 
successfully, booty and all; 
but he knew that his descrip- 
tion would be telegraphed all 
over the country, so that his 
only hope of safety seemed to 
lie in getting into the bush, 
and so perhaps over the line 
into New Brunswick or the 
United States, where his re- 
putation might not have pene- 
trated. But how, in that case, 
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could he realise on the major’s 
clothes? And they were as 
good as money right in his 
hands. All things considered, 
he decided to drop off the 
train at St Isidore des Pom- 
miers, where he had an uncle 
resident, in the hope of finding 
shelter there at least until he 
could get his booty sold. 

Charles was so far successful 
in his plan that he got out of 
the station unobserved, and 
managed to exchange the 
major’s patent-leather shoes for 
a bottle of whisky-blanc, so 
that he did not present him- 
self to his uncle, as it were, 
empty - handed. But that 
worthy had lately been in 
the public eye himself, and 
dared not harbour a com- 
promised person in his house. 
He was prepared to keep the 
clothes and dispose of them 
on Charles’ behalf; but as 
for Charles himself, it was 
“The devil carry you off into 
the woods.” 

So to the bush he had to go, 
and toiled miserably on a con- 
struction gang under a foreman 
who had been a heavyweight 
boxer. But after twelve days 
he cracked. Police or no police, 
he was going down to St 
Isidore to get drunk, and then 
he would see if he could not 
arrange something with his 
sacred-damned uncle. And on 
his way down he might just as 
well stop and eat at his mother- 
in-law’s house, that was in a 
settlement not far from the 
edge of the forest. 

But this was the point at 
which Charles, like Sisera the 
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Canaanite on a similar occasion, 
made the fatal error of his life. 
Sisera, we are told, supposed 
that Jael was friendly, and no 
doubt he also banked on the 
fact that she was a woman, 
and was alone and apparently 
unarmed. Charles in the same 
way thought of his wife’s 
mother simply as a washer of 
clothes and purveyor of food, 
and quite omitted to credit 
her with a spirit to disapprove 
of the beating of her daughter 
and the leading of her youngest 
son into criminal ways. Yet 
Madame Lachivlachére disap- 
proved in toto, and Charles 
threw himself away as surely 
as did his more illustrious proto- 
type in supping with the wife 
of Heber the Kenite. 

The method of his betrayal 
may serve as a warning to all 
careless fools. Many women, 
if placed as Madame Lachiv- 
lachére found herself when 
Charles walked in at the gate, 
would have flown out at him 
for a sacré maudit calvaire de 
bandit, and called the neigh- 
bours and the curé, and given 
the delinquent a perfect oppor- 
tunity of escaping in the tumult. 
But far from doing any of these 
things, Madame Lachivlachére, 
who was of stern stuff, greeted 
Charles kindly, fed him, gave 
him some home-brewed beer, 
and suggested that he should 
rest for an hour after his long 
walk. Charles, who was always 
ready for a rest, acceded gladly, 
and as soon as he was asleep 
and snoring, the old lady pro- 
ceeded swiftly and coolly to 
destroy him. 
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Just up the road there was 
a general store which possessed 
a box on the local lumber com- 
pany’s bush telephone line. 
That telephone box had been 
hanging for an hour or more 
like a vision of Paradise before 
the inward eyes of Madame 
Lachivlachére, and now she 
flew to her reward. The neigh- 
bours, it is true, did not observe 
that she was hurrying, as she 
was careful to dissemble her 
speed for their especial benefit. 
Nor was there a quaver in her 
voice nor a wry button on her 
dress to arouse the curiosity 
of the woman in the store. 
Even the delays and vagary 
of the country telephone were 
borne with a calmness that 
many great generals could not 
match; and in the end the 
message slipped through to the 
police in St Isidore while the 
stupid store-woman was out at 
the back drawing off a pint of 
syrup. 

“Charles Dumais est chez 
moi 14, Monsieur : je dis Charles 
Dumais le bandit de St Sauveur 
l4-bas.”” (Pause.) “‘ Ouay, Mon- 
sieur, montez toute-suite. You 
will be able to catch him for 
certain.”’ (Pause.) ‘“‘ Welcome, 
Monsieur.” 

And when the police arrived 
in their Ford, Madame was still 
quite calm. She had staged 
herself with a wash-tub by the 
open doorway, and nodded the 
sergeant in without ever in- 
terrupting the swish of the suds. 

“He is inside there,’ she 
said quietly, and motioned to- 
wards the inner room, where 
Charles was still snoring the 
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praises of the home-brewed 
beer ; and so he was taken as 
tamely as a rabbit that is 
chopped in the grass by a 
strolling dog. 

Off they go down to St 
Isidore, and into the clink 
with a maudlin weeping Charles, 
who confessed more than every- 
thing in the hope of damaging 
his uncle, as being the trustee 
of stolen goods. The clothes 
were thus recovered, with the 
exception of the shoes that 
had been made whisky, and 
were duly handed over to 
Raoul Vezina when he arrived 
to carry off the thief to stand 
his trial in St Sauveur. 

This trial turned out to be a 
much more serious affair than 
that of young Jean-Baptiste 
had been. The audience was 
just as informal and expec- 
torative, but the magistrate 
looked grave, and there were 
no comic interludes as in the 
matter of the hunting-boots. 
The only spark of humour was 
struck by the prisoner, who, 
being questioned as to the fate 
of the major’s patent-leather 
shoes, replied that he regretted 
that these had been stolen 
from him at the station at St 
Isidore. 

Otherwise proceedings were 
very sordid and _ gloomy. 
Charles pleaded guilty, but 
begged with tears for a light 
sentence on the grounds that 
he would never do it again, 
and that he had a young wife 
and child to support. The 
magistrate, however, was not 
impressed either by what he 
knew of Charles’ methods of 
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supporting a wife, or by the 
prospects of his repentance, in 
view of a comfortable list of 
previous thefts that the police 
produced against him; and 
sentenced him accordingly to 
be imprisoned for two years 
with hard labour. 

And now, though the trial 
was over and the gossips had 
gone home to dinner with the 
satisfied air of good citizens 
who have seen justice done, a 
certain disquiet reigned in the 
entrance-hall of the abandoned 
court-house. Achille Pouliot 
was fussing uncertainly with 
his coat and hat, while Raoul 
Vezina looked out of the window 
and whistled. It seemed as if 
some question lay between 
them, though neither wished to 
speak the opening words. 

Then Achille plunged: “‘ He 
did not say a word, that one.” 

** What do you mean, ‘say a 
word ’? ” 

“There was the affair of the 
drink, for example ! ”’ 

“The drink ? ” 

** Yes, your little shop there. 
I feared that he might——” 

“No danger of him saying a 
word, that one!” 

“Well, but if he had been 
malign he could have said 
something at the trial; and it 
would have been inconvenient, 
that, ainh ? ”’ 

** Oui, well——’ 

“He might say something 
now in the prison, for example.” 

** No fear ; he will say noth- 
ing at all, that chalice. I will 
explain you the whole affair, 
mon vieux. It is true that I 
was afraid when I heard that 
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one had arrested him, for he 
might well have said some- 
thing displeasing in the matter 
of the little shop. So I con- 
sidered how I could make him 
keep his box shut. Now it was 
I who was to go up to St 
Isidore to fetch him, and that 
made it that I had to do some- 
thing before the night train 
left. That was the devil, eh— 
only three hours to arrange 
that ? ”’ 

“Yes, it certainly was the 
devil.” 

** Well, I knew of something 
that could be useful, so I 
went down to see his wife. 
I asked her if she was glad 
that one would clear away her 
husband for two-three years, 
and she said, ‘ Maudit oui.’ 
She said that that would be 
two-three years that she would 


not get beaten, for example. 
After that I asked her if she 
would be glad to have him 
cleared away for ten years, 
not alone for two-three years, 
and she said yes, that that 


would be good sense. So then 
I said, ‘ Listen a little, madame. 
It is necessary that Charles 
shall not say a word about our 
little shop. Good. Now if 
you will help me to stop his 
mouth about that, I will help 
you to keep him in prison for 
ten years. Is that good sense ? ’ 
She said yes, that that was 
good sense too. ‘ Well,’ I said, 
‘to stop his mouth you must 
tell me where he hid the money 
that the Conservative Com- 
mittee paid him for gin for the 
elections.’ ‘ How is that ? ’ she 
Said—ah, she is malign, that 
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one! ‘ Well, now, listen,’ I 
said. ‘I know that Charles 
got seven hundred dollars from 
Notaire Leblanc, and that half 
of that was due to Adélard 
Dubé, who was with him in 
the business. And I know 
that he never gave that money 
to Adélard, and that he hid it 
somewhere, and I believe that 
you know where it is. So if 
you tell me where that money 
is, I will tell Charles to-morrow 
that I know all about it, and I 
will threaten if he says a word 
against me to tell Adélard too. 
And that will stop his mouth, 
for he will want to get the 
money himself when he comes 
out of prison. Are you good 
for that?’ ‘I’m not so sure,’ 
she said; ‘you will come and 
look for the money yourself, 
perhaps?’ ‘No,’ I said, ‘ you 
can tell me this evening after 
I am in the train to go to St 
Isidore, and then you can take 
the money and hide it some- 
where else yourself. It makes 
nothing whether it is really 
there or not, if only Charles 
thinks that I know where it is. 
Is that correct?’ So she said 
yes, that that was correct, and 
that she would tell me at the 
station in the evening. 

*** Good,’ I said; ‘and now 
it is necessary to consider how 
we can keep him in prison for 
ten years, and that may be 
more difficult. For me it would 
be best for you to swear that 
it was he who set fire to the 
house of Dr Galipeault, which 
was burned last April.’ ‘ What?’ 
she said : ‘ go into the court at 
the trial? I am not good for 
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that!’ ‘Oh no,’ I said, ‘no 
need for that at all. Here is 
an official paper: we will write 
a confession on that, and you 
shall sign it before me, and 
that will be enough. I am 
the grand constable, for ex- 
ample, and a confession signed 
before me is just as good as 
an oath sworn in the court.’ ”’ 

“But that was only bluff, 
surely ? ’ putin Achille Pouliot, 
who was beginning to feel very 
much confused. 

“Oh yes, it was only bluff, 
but she believed it. What 
does a woman know about the 
law? In any case, I wrote out 
a confession which said that 
her husband had burned down 
the doctor’s house, and that 
he had forced her to help 
him start the fire. She did not 


much want to sign it when I 
read it to her for fear that she 
would be put in prison too. But 
I promised to arrange that, and 
told her that a woman was 
allowed to marry again if her 
husband was put in prison for 


ten years. So then she was 
satisfied. I think she calcu- 
lated to take the money her- 
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self and marry Adélard, so as 
to be sure of getting both 
shares.” 

“Ah!” said Achille, and 
paused to get his bearings. 
*““And Charles, what did he 
do?” 

“Charles had the malign 
air when I met him at St 
Isidore. But on the way back 
in the train I told him that I 
knew that the money was in 
such and such a place, and 
explained that if he said a 
word I would let Adélard know, 
and then he would find nothing 
when he came out of prison. 
He was afraid of that, and he 
was afraid that I would take 
the money if he kept his 
mouth shut, but in the end he 
said that he would not speak. 
And he has not spoken, either.” 

** Eh, maudit Charles ! ” said 
Achille ; and as that profound 
sentiment seemed to wind the 
conversation up, he sighed and 
turned towards the door. 

“Would you like a little 
drink before dinner ? ” 

** Bin, oui! ” replied Achille. 

And so they set a course for 
the Rue Brodeur. 











THE Dart was under orders 
for the New Hebrides islands 
for her next season’s surveying 
work, and we left Sydney 
towards the end of May, with 
orders to call first at Norfolk 
Island and then at Noumea, the 
capital of the French island of 
New Caledonia, before making 
across to the new and im- 
mensely interesting surveying 
ground to the north-eastward, 
where we were to spend several 
months before returning to 
civilisation. 

Our first point, Norfolk 
Island, lies at about nine hun- 
dred miles to the E.N.E. of 
Sydney, in the pleasant lati- 
tude of 29° S., neither too hot 
nor too cold. It is a beautiful 
spot. There are about thirteen 
Square miles of undulating park 
land, surrounded by low salmon- 
coloured cliffs with their feet in 
the blue sea, and its surface is 
varied by groves of pine-trees, 
of a kind indigenous to the 
island, while every gully is 
feathered with large tree-ferns. 

All the really nice fruits of 
the earth grow there as if they 
enjoyed doing so, and require 
none of the cockering necessary 
in less-favoured climates and 
soils. Norfolk Island was evi- 
dently intended to be a Heaven 
upon Earth, but it began its 
existence, so far as humanity 
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is concerned, as Hell. That 
was just a hundred years ago, 
in 1826, when it became a 
penal settlement. Those were 
the days of transportation, 
sometimes for quite trivial 
offences, from England to 
Botany Bay, in Australia. 
After a preliminary period of 
observation, a sifting process 
began. The bad hats of Botany 
Bay, such as refused to be 
reshaped under the treatment 
there, were passed on to Port 
Arthur, in the south end of 
Tasmania, there to _ be 
** blocked,”’ as hats must be. 
The disciplinary methods of 
Port Arthur were such that a 
good number of the poor bad 
wretches sank beneath them, 
and, still unshaped, thankfully 
took a further short voyage to 
Dead Island in that romantic 
harbour, where they still re- 
main. The cream of the re- 
mainder (or perhaps we should 
say the sediment) were sent on 
for even more drastic treatment 
to Port Macquarie, on the west 
coast of Tasmania. But there 
was a still deeper depth of 
horror in the matter of prisons 
for the dregs of Port Macquarie, 
and this was established on 
Norfolk Island. 

I have met a “ Black Nor- 
folker,’’ and he proudly showed 
me his naked back, which had 



















sustained so many floggings 
that from neck to waist it was 
ridged and crossed and re- 
crossed with weals and cica- 
trices, which thirty years of 
healing had not removed nor 
greatly reduced in size. It 
was a horrible sight. He was 
well over seventy, and still 
gloried in his wickednesses, 
and his share in several murders 
of warders. He had once been 
reprieved, he told us, as he 
stood, with several other ac- 
complices, with the actual noose 
round his neck. He was en- 
tirely shameless, and a more 
abandoned old ruffian, or a 
more filthy-tongued, does not, 
I hope, exist anywhere to-day. 
That was the result of “‘ The 
System.” 

The ruins of the prison which 
he inhabited on Norfolk Island 
still remain, and so do those 
of the appallingly ingenious 
Silent Cell built outside the 
actual prison, whose densely 
thick walls and padded interior 
prevented the smallest exterior 
sound from reaching its pris- 
oner; nor could any entreaty 
from within, though shrieked 
aloud, come forth, even if 
there were ears to hear it. 

In the roof there was a cruel 
arrangement by which, while 
ventilation entered, not even 
the least shadow of light came 
to relieve the Stygian dark- 
ness. The inhuman isolation 
thus obtained broke the spirit 
(temporarily) of the most re- 
calcitrant occupant after less, 
usually, than forty-eight hours. 

The prison is now partly 
pulled down, and houses for 
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the present inhabitants of the 
island have been built from 
the stones of this wicked place. 
One would not care to live in 
any of them. Around every 
stone must cling the ghost of 
a human agony, the bitter 
undying memory of floggings, 
or an echo of the last defiant 
curse of the hanged. 

In 1856 the convicts were 
removed, and there was a new 
plantation of Norfolk Island 
by a company of about two 
hundred Pitcairners: the over- 
flow of that strange and ro- 
mantic race, half British, half 
Tahitian, which resulted from 
the mutiny of the Bounty. 
Their original island home could 
no longer support the numbers 
to which they had grown, and 
they were offered, and accepted, 
this new territory for expansion. 
Eleven years later a part of 
the little island was leased to 
the Melanesian Mission of the 
Church of England, which has 
built there a small and tidy 
village, with a beautiful chapel 
in its midst. To this spot 
chosen families of natives from 
the New Hebrides and Solomon 
Islands were brought to be 
educated in the peaceful arts 
of civilisation, such as hus- 
bandry, methods of health and 
cleanliness, and school teaching 
of a simple sort, as well, of 
course, as religion. After a 
fitting period these embryo 
teachers were taken back to 
their villages in the Mission 
parish, a thousand miles or so 
to the northward, in the hope 
that they would become each 
of them a small centre of 
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decent living—a hope not in- 
frequently fulfilled, as I have 
seen. 

A pleasant ride up from the 
landing-place through the lovely 
glades and gardens of the island 
brought me to the Mission 
station, which is placed on a 
small hill. Looking thence I 
saw a small procession of the 
Melanesian students coming up 
the opposite side from that by 
which we had come. They 
had been having a practical 
lesson in agriculture, and the 
use of the white man’s spade 
and garden fork. There had 
been rain, the red soil was 
sticky, and the men and their 
clothes were, all of them, of 
the earth earthy; but the 
earthiest of all was the in- 
structor, only recognisable as 
a white man by his battered 
sun-helmet, and as a clergyman 
by the square notch at the 
neck of his ancient clerical 
waistcoat. He greeted us with- 
out embarrassment, however, 
though with a good deal of 
surprise, as he had not heard 
of the arrival of our ship. 

It was still quite early in 
the day, and as we were 
talking, the bell for Morning 
Prayer began in the chapel 
close by. With a look of dis- 
may he plunged into his house, 
and thence, by the sounds of 
furious splashing that reached 
us, obviously into his. bath. 
One does not need much clothes 
in that delightful climate, but 
the rapidity with which the 
muddy field-labourer reap- 
peared in the form of a sur- 
pliced parson, clean and spot- 
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less, made one wonder if a 
cassock cannot sometimes (quite 
canonically) take the place of 
a bath dressing-gown. There 
cannot have been much in the 
way of clothes concealed be- 
neath its enshrouding black. 

Quite as remarkable was the 
equally rapid reappearance of 
the field-pupils, who presently 
were marching in showy pro- 
cession into chapel, having be- 
come a choir. Their singing 
and the playing of the organ 
by the head ploughman could 
have given points to many a 
church choir at home. 

Lunch at the hospitable house 
of one of the “‘ Bountineers ” 
was another thing to be re- 
membered. These people, hav- 
ing never married outside their 
own clan, are all cousins in 
some degree. None is greater 
or less than the other, except 
that, following the ungallant 
Tahitian tradition, men take 
precedence of women. Accord- 
ingly, in the case of this 
lunch-party, the ladies cooked 
and the ladies served, while 
we, the lords of creation, sat 
and ate in a large comfort. 
To us of another tradition it 
was all decidedly unpleasant 
and embarrassing. It was most 
difficult to reconcile oneself to 
seeing the lady you had “‘ taken 
in,” and with whom, perhaps, 
you were at the moment en- 
gaged in polite conversation, 
suddenly rise, seize your empty 
plate, carry it away to be 
refilled with roast chicken, bring 
it back, then set off again to 
offer for your superior male 
consideration potatoes, or ad- 
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mirably fried bananas ; 


then 
at last, the desired considera- 
tion having been accorded, sit- 
ting down beside you to resume 
the broken conversation. 

















A strong and steady spell of 
good south-east Trade wind 
Swept us humming northward, 
with every stitch drawing, to 
New Caledonia. A narrow bar- 
rier of coral reef, like a wall, 
protects the whole coast of the 
island, and off Noumea, to 
which harbour we were bound, 
it lies at about ten miles from 
the land. There are several 
breaks in this sea-wall, through 
which a ship may enter the 
lagoon it encloses, and we swung 
in through one of them named 
Bulari Pass, rounding the light- 
house on Amedée Island, at 
this entrance, in great style, 
and then speeding along 
through the smooth sparkling 
water, past coral patches in- 
numerable, all clearly visible 
in the sunlight, up to the 
entrance of the beautiful har- 
bour of Noumea. 

At the time of our visit the 
French convict transportation 
system was still in force, though 
now long since given up, and 
the grisly buildings on Ile Nu, 
and on Presqu’ile Ducos, facing 
the town, were full of the scum 
of France. 

The geographical position of 
a certain point at Noumea 
was well-established, and con- 
nected with the Observatory 
at Sydney, and we were to 
employ this point as a link to 
connect our future survey of 
the New Hebrides islands with 
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the rest of the world. The 
connection had to be made 
not merely in the cause of 
Science, but for the sake of 
practical navigation. The mak- 
ing of it entailed what is 
known to the sailor as “‘ Shore 
Sights °’—namely, the landing 
of an observing party with 
sextants, sextant stands, arti- 
ficial horizons, pocket chrono- 
meters, and much other para- 
phernalia, such as sun um- 
brellas and observing stools. 
It entailed also the finding of 
a quiet spot, where the tread 
of the passer-by should not 
agitate the too-mercurial mer- 
cury of the artificial horizon. 

An “artificial horizon ” is a 
shallow iron dish, containing a 
pool of quick-silver, protected 
from dust by a glass cover like 
a little roof. When a set of 
observations has begun, the 
slightest disturbance of this 
super-sensitive mirror is suffi- 
cient to ruin not only the 
observations but (still more) 
the temper of the sight-taker, 
and accordingly the madding 
crowd—the maddening crowd 
—must ati all costs be avoided. 

Casting our gaze round the 
harbour, we noticed a point a 
little to the northward of the 
town which seemed to be suffi- 
ciently remote, where there 
was a small pier at which the 
landing of our multifarious 
“gear”? would be easy, and 
where we might hope to spend 
the necessary hours of observa- 
tion without disturbance. 

To this point, accordingly, we 
conveyed ourselves early the 
next morning. We had not 
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long been settled down at our 
work, and begun the sets of 
observations, when a low, a 
whining, and more remarkable 
still, an English voice broke in 
on us from behind some bushes 
close by. 

“Beg pardon, gennlemen ” 
The mercury gave a 
convulsive quiver, and that 
was the end of that set of 
“Equal Altitudes.” 

With curious (and furious) 
eyes we looked up, and there 
beheld, garbed in the most de- 
gradingly sloppy of sackcloth 
garments, a French convict. 

“Beg pardon, gennlemen,”’ 
he began again in snivelling 
tones, “but could ye give a 
pore fella sumpin t’eat ? That’s 
all I gets to me dinner.” He 
unclosed a filthy hand, in which 
he had been clutching a small 
piece of goat’s flesh, embedded 
in mashed-up vegetables of 
lost identity, together with a 
lump of what we should now 
call ‘‘ war bread.”’ 

We questioned him, and he 
told us that he had been serving 
a8 quartermaster in a French 
merchant ship, and had got 
into some serious trouble at 
Toulon, in which knives and 
murder had figured (he looked 
capable of anything of that 
sort), and had eventually been 
transported to New Caledonia. 
His five years’ “hard” were 
nearly completed when an at- 
tempt he had made at escape 
from the harbour in an Aus- 
tralian schooner had been de- 
feated by a failing wind just 
as the vessel was clearing the 
harbour mouth. He was re- 
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captured, and now had an- 
other five years to get through, 
to be followed by a similar 
length of time as a libéré— 
free in name only,—living under 
Supervision in the island of 
New Caledonia, or in one of the 
New Hebrides islands, as ar- 
ranged. 

We had no food for him, but 
he indicated a place where 
shillings might be concealed by 
us, which would do just as 
well. One wonders what was 
his end? In the prison build- 
ings there was a grisly execu- 
tion quadrangle, which we saw 
later on, an open square in the 
centre of which there was 
erected a guillotine. The Mes- 
Sageries steamer came _ to 
Noumea every fortnight, and 
at practically every visit there 
came the official sanction from 
France for the execution of one 
or more of these convict 
wretches. When this was to 
take place, two hundred of the 
worst of the still uncondemned 
were made to kneel round this 
square to be encouragé by the 
terrible object-lesson of those 
whose turn had come to set it. 
Judging by the stories we heard 
from residents of the town, the 
encouragement was of small 
avail. Murders of warders and 
of brother convicts working in 
the mines and quarries were 
as frequent as they were hor- 
rible; and they were almost 
aS common among the libérés 
scattered through the island. 
No doubt it was the uselessness 
aS much as the enormous ex- 
pense of maintaining this estab- 
lishment and of sending the 
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convicts so long a journey from 
France that resulted in the 
closing down of the whole 
abominable system not long 
after our visit. 


The New Hebrides consist of 
about eighteen islands, great 
and small, strung out in the 
shape of the letter Y, 400 miles 
long from north to south be- 
tween the latitudes of 15° and 
20° S. The islands diminish 
steadily in size from Espiritu 
Santo, the northernmost, which 
is 90 miles long, to Aneityum, 
the southernmost, which is only 
10 miles from one side to the 
other. Captain Cook, who dis- 
covered the group, was evi- 
dently hard up for nomencla- 
ture at the time ; for anything 
less like Scotland or the Heb- 
rides (even if beheld in dreams) 


than these brilliantly wooded 
tropical volcanoes, active and 
passive, can scarcely be im- 
agined. The male inhabitants 
do not even wear kilts to 


account for the name; the 
aboriginal costumes are, indeed, 
of an indecency quite indescrib- 
able. Search for information 
concerning the New Hebrideans 
in the ‘South Pacific Pilot,’ 
the official Admiralty Directory 
of these latitudes, produced 
but a single uncompromising 
statement: “The natives are 
dangerous cannibals.” It 
looked as if we surveyors, who 
were destined to spend the 
next five or six months in these 
wild parts, were in for an 
exciting time. It must, how- 
ever, at once be said that the 
New Hebrideans that we en- 
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countered did not at all live up 
to this formidable description 
of them. At the time of our 
survey, the natives of the 
islands of the southern part of 
the group had almost all be- 
come Christian, and it was only 
the natives of the larger islands 
to the northward that still 
were largely heathen and to 
any degree cannibal. Our work 
was in the central part, so that 
we saw a little of both stages 
in their history. 

On our way to Efate, in the 
middle of the group, we paid a 
passing visit to Tanna Island, 
near the southern end, and 
anchored at Wea Sisi, off the 
Presbyterian Mission station. 
We landed there, and, accom- 
panied by Mr Grey, the mis- 
sionary in charge, made an 
expedition to a rather famous 
volcano situated in the middle 
of the island, not far from the 
Mission. It is constantly and 
fiercely active, and, though 
only about 1000 feet high, has 
one of the largest craters known 
in an active volcano. 

From the landing-place we 
followed a winding bush-track 
for about a couple of hours, 
when the trees suddenly ceased, 
and we saw before us the solemn 
bare cone of grey ashes, its top 
feathered with smoke, thrust 
up like a stark island out of 
the tossing green sea of forest 
that surrounds it on all sides. 
There is no hesitation. 

You emerge from the darkly 
shaded bush-track, and there 
before you, unseen till then, 
are the smooth slopes of the 
volcano, the two sides as 
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straight and unwavering as 
those of a triangle in geometry, 
leading to a neatly truncated 
apex, the whole figure silhou- 
etted firm and black against 
the blue sky. 

As you step forward, one 
stride takes you into the desert 
from the sown; your left foot 
rests in green fertility, and 
your advancing right falls on 
a black area of volcanic grit, 
fine, almost, as sand. It is a 
fairly easy walk up the ashy 
slope to the lip of the crater. 
Looking down thence about 
300 feet into its heart, you can 
distinguish two separate pits 
of fire, and in each pit a dozen 
mouths of hell flaming and 
sputtering viciously. Within 
each of them hard rock was 
being converted before our eyes 
into a seething fluid, red hot, 


and white hot, and pale light- 


ning blue; while out of the 
process there arose’ thick 
bubbles that burst, and belched 
choking sulphurous white smoke 
up to our level. It seemed as 
if a time machine had carried 
us back to the beginning of 
earthly things, and that we 
were watching the very pro- 
cesses of geology. Every now 
and again there would be a 
loud gurgle of fire and fury, 
and out of one of the chaldrons 
a semi-molten slab of lava 
would be chucked up 100 feet 
into the air above the crater- 
lip, dripping solid red drops as 
it turned end over end, and 
would then fall back into the 
fiery pits beneath. Occasion- 
ally such upheavals fall outside, 
but fortunately for us this did 
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not happen while we stood 
there regarding the scene. The 
missionary told us that, only 
a Short time before our visit, 
Professor Drummond (‘ Natural 
Law in the Spiritual World ’), 
then on his travels through 
Oceania, had been standing on 
the edge of the crater, just 
where we were standing, watch- 
ing the hell-kitchen tossing up 
its lava pancakes, just as we 
were watching it. The pro- 
fessor had barely started to go 
down the hill when a large 
piece of semi-molten slag, newly 
thrown up, fell on his very 
foot-marks on the soft ashes, 
where, only a few instants 
before, he had been standing, 
looking down. 

With this encouraging tale 
to speed us, we set forth at 
record pace, plunging swiftly 
down the soft ashy slope, sink- 
ing at each planting of the foot 
nearly to the knee, and bring- 
ing tons of the hillside down 
with us. We still hurried on, 
reaching the firmer ash of the 
black plain surrounding the 
cone, skirting the dismal lake 
that lies along one side of it, 
until we reached the green 
security of the bush track, 
and were beyond the scope of 


-80 chancy a danger. 


It was on the tramp back to 
the anchorage that we heard 
from Mr Grey about ‘“ Narak,”’ 
the Tanna method of Revenge 
by Witchcraft. It is (or per- 
haps we now should say it was) 
as follows: We will suppose 
that A. has got the better of 
B. in some matter of coconuts 
perhaps, or women, or yams, 
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and that B. accordingly wishes 
to get a bit of his own back. 
In as guileless a manner as 
possible B. will get into the 
close company of A., and then 
will rub against his naked 
body a banana skin, a piece of 
calico, or some equally Narak- 
absorbent material. Or, best 
of all for B.’s purpose (though 
difficult indeed to accomplish) 
would be to obtain some article 
that A. had handled, some rag 
of bark-cloth that he had had 
round his waist, the skin of 
some fruit that he had eaten, 
no matter what, but the longer 
and closer its intimacy ‘with A. 
the better. This is called 


‘taking his Narak.” But hav- 
ing taken it, B. must now be 
careful. For if, bearing the 
Narak-infected article, heshould 
cross over running water, all is 


lost. The infection of Narak at 
once passes out of it, and if he 
still desires revenge, another 
specimen must be acquired. 
A taker of another person’s 
Narak will go miles out of his 
way through the bush to avoid 
crossing a stream. 

This danger, however, being 
eluded, B. then makes his 
way to a ‘“ Narak Burner.” 
There are sufficient numbers of 
these men-witches in Tanna to 
supply what seems to be an 
important want in the social 
life of the island. The office 
is hereditary, but the power 
exists not merely by virtue of 
birth so much as by the secret 
possession of a set of Narak- 
stones, buried in the ground 
in some spot known only to 
the owner. Mr Grey told us 
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that a set of these potent 
stones, whose existence had 
evidently been forgotten, had 
accidentally been dug up in the 
Mission garden, to the enormous 
alarm of the gardener, who at 
once recognised them for what 
they truly were—the very in- 
struments of the Black Art. 
All of the stones had, or were 
supposed to have, a resemb- 
lance to some portion of the 
human body—a hand, a leg, 
a head, &c, a resemblance quite 
fortuitous, for they were not 
shaped by human hand, and 
two of the stones were known 
as the “‘ Father ”’ and ‘“‘ Mother” 
of the remainder. Until they 
were safely landed in the 
Museum at Sydney, the mis- 
sionary had no peace from his 
neighbours, who all wished to 
get hold of them. 

When B. arrives at the house 
of the Narak Burner, he ar- 
ranges (always secretly) for 
the burning of A.’s Narak. 
It is largely or entirely a 
matter of sufficient payment. 
When terms have been ar- 
ranged, the witch goes outside 
his house and collects a bundle 
of the leafy branches of a 
certain tree proper for the 
work before him. A long cigar- 
shaped bundle is made of the 
twigs and leaves, in the centre 
of which is the infected article, 
the Narak of A. The witch 
then makes a fire over or near 
the hidden spot where the 
set of Narak-stones is buried, 
and, with proper incantations, 
the Narak-cigar is made to 
smoulder away slowly in the 
flame. As its first smoke goes 
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up, A. begins to sicken, and 
then his body to burn with 
fever. As the fire eats farther 
and farther through the Narak- 
impregnated bundle, so does 
the fever seize and flame within 
A.’s wicked vitals, and if he 
repents not, nor makes restitu- 
tion to B., the last smoke of 
the witch’s fire will carry forth 
his miserable soul, shrieking, in- 
to the wild western edges of the 
island—the place of the Dead. 

So much for a severe case, 
severely carried through. But 
there are possibilities of count- 
ering the enemy who has 
“taken your Narak.” Directly 
you are seized with fever, you 
cast round at once to find out 
not only who has taken your 
Narak (your guilty conscience 
may possibly inform you), but, 
more important still, which of 
the many Narak- witches is 
burning it. It seems not to be 
difficult to make these dis- 
coveries, and even if a friend 
cannot assist you, the infor- 
mation can often be purchased. 
Knowing your witch, you ap- 
proach him with what the 
bluejackets call ‘“‘a straight 
arm,” extending a hand con- 
taining a reward for taking 
the Narak out of the fire which 
shall be greater than that paid 
for putting it in. There gener- 
ally is time for such negotia- 
tions. Narak-burning is, in- 
tentionally, a slow process, so 
as to give the longer and the 
greater torment to the victim. 
Also, from the witch’s point of 
view, one can see that it is 
advantageous not to be in too 
great a hurry, so as to allow 
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time for the greatness of his 
sufferings to stimulate in the 
victim a correspondingly great 
bribe to the witch for their 
cessation. So soon as the 
Narak is removed from the 
fire recovery begins, but if it is 
left to burn to the bitter end, 
there is no hope for him. 

Now one may be prepared to 
scoff at all this, and to say, as 
many have said with truth, 
that the engrained belief in the 
powers of Narak engenders the 
sickness, and that a man sud- 
denly taken ill with a fever 
immediately ascribes it to 
Narak, and, with the well- 


- known facility of savage races 


to die at will, deciding that he 
is doomed, straightway biolo- 
gises himself to death. That 
may be true, or, anyway, part 
of the truth. On the other 
hand, there was living in Tanna 
at the time of our visit a 
white man, a trader with the 
natives in calico, bush-knives, 
beads, &c., in exchange for 
copra and other island produce. 
He was a man of birth and 
education ; had been (he said) 
a Major in the Indian Army, 
and had come to Tanna because 
the climate suited him, and— 
well, it is impolite in the 
islands to inquire too narrowly 
into the reasons why one is 
there as a trader. What I 
wish to make clear is that he 
was a hard-headed white man 
of education, wholly unlikely 
to be affected by anything so 
fantastic and medieval as witch- 
craft. Yet on more than one 
occasion when he had suddenly 
been seized with fever and had 
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been informed by his native 
friends, of whom he had many, 
who it was that had taken his 
Narak and who was burning 
it, he had, at their earnest 
solicitation, followed the matter 
up, had paid to have the Narak 
taken out of the fire, and on 
each occasion had forthwith 
recovered. 

The missionary who told us 
this assured us that he had no 
choice but to accept Narak as 
a disagreeable fact. Too many 
authentic cases of its occurrence 
had come before him to permit 
of the continuance in his mind 
of the contemptuous disbelief 
in its existence with which he 
had begun his ministrations in 
the island, and the only way 


Ve 


The island of Efate, which 
lies rather more than 100 miles 
to the northward of Tanna, 
was where our chart-making 
proper was ordered to begin. 
The outline of the island is a 
rough oblong about 25 miles 
from north to south, and 20 
miles across. The northern 
part is mountainous, culmi- 
nating in heights of about 2000 
feet, without any very marked 
summit, while the southern 
part slopes from these moun- 
tains more or less gently to the 
sea-coast. The island is every- 
where covered with thick tropi- 
cal bush. There are two good 
harbours. One is off the north- 
west side of the island, a large 
and well-sheltered anchorage 
named Havannah Harbour, 
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in which he could prevent his 
(then very few) Christian fol- 
lowers from practising it was 
by pointing out the wickedness 
of revenge, and by preaching 
the difficult doctrine of for- 
giveness. Almost the strangest 
thing about Narak is its similar- 
ity withthe well-known methods 
of Scottish witchcraft (nor is it 
limited to Scotland), of melting 
a waxen figure of an enemy, 
stuck full of pins, before a fire, 
in order to bring about his 
sickness and a miserable death. 
“Say, have you melted your 
waxen man, Sister Helen? ” 
Here at least is a single jus- 
tification for comparing the 
old Hebrides of Scotland with 
the New Hebrides of Oceania. 


after an exploring British frig- 


ate of that name in years 
gone by. This is the principal 
harbour, and on its southern 
shore is the head Mission 
station (Presbyterian). South- 
ward of this at about a dis- 
tance of ten miles is a deep 
indentation in the west coast 
named Meli Bay, and at the 
southern end of this bay is a 
small and nearly land-locked 
anchorage called Fila Harbour, 
where the French interests in 
the island are centred. The 
whole of the eastern side of 
Efate and most of the south 
consists of an iron-bound stretch 
of rough coral rock, on which 
the swell breaks incessantly. 
It faces the ever-blowing south- 
east wind, and the trees along 
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the coast lean inward to the 
north - westward, with their 
branches combed out in the 
same direction by the tireless 
fingers of the Trade. A dreary 
coast, scarcely inhabited, and 
entirely without an anchorage. 

The central mountains, wild 
and tattered, are the remains 
of bygone volcanic activity. 
On one of the summits we 
found a piece of ancient coral, 
which had evidently been 
brought up from sea-level in 
some huge upheaval of the 
past when the island took its 
present form. This was after- 
wards found to be the highest 
level (about 1800 feet) at which 
coral had up to then been 
found. 

The 


mountain - sides are 


densely wooded, with here and 
there large patches of strong 


cane-like grasses, six feet above 
one’s head, which the pioneer 
travelling up the steep slopes 
to the summits above will do 
well to avoid, and to accept 
the lesser but still formidable 
difficulties of the jungle. White 
men have established them- 
selves on Efate at various 
times during the past fifty 
years, or since longer still, and 
from his farmyards there have 
escaped into the high bush 
behind the coast and up into 
the hills couples, as from Noah’s 
Ark, of every beast of the field 
and fowl of the air that he 
had brought with him for his 
sustenance. Cattle (known to 
the native as ‘‘ bullamacow ”’), 
pigs, goats, cocks and hens 
(“kokoréko ”’?), ducks, and 
guinea-fowl have here reverted 
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to their original types, and 
instead of leading an inert 
farmyard existence, brooding, 
perhaps, on the tragic and 
inevitable end thereof, live here 
a happy life of love and its 
wars, unhunted, unbeaten, un- 
eaten by man, seeking and 
obtaining their meat from God. 

Perhaps there may also be 
in these hills a Robinson Crusoe 
or so, but we never met one on 
our journeys into the interior 
in search of theodolite angles 
for the survey. 

At one place near the coast 
not far from Fila we saw the 
remains of a white settlement 
of romantic origin, the bush- 
clearing for which was now in 
process of swift obliteration by 
the returning tide of the jungle. 
It appears that one of the 
present-day representatives of 
the family of Captain Cook is 
a Frenchman. Cook had six 
children born in England be- 
tween 1762 and 1776, so there 
may now be living many of 
his descendants, both in the 
male and female lines, English 
and otherwise. This French 
one was, like his ancestor, a 
person of energy, resource, and 
imagination, and in his great- 
grandfather’s honour he de- 
cided to found a Cook Colony 
in this island of Efate, which 
had been discovered by the 
great navigator in July 1774. 
With this end in view he 
collected a large party of men, 
women, and children from the 
peasantry of his native France, 
all as ignorant as himself of 
the difficulties to be encount- 
ered, but sure that their en- 
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thusiasm would overcome them. 
Permission was received from 
the French Government for 
the attempt to be made (the 
New Hebrides is under a con- 
dominium of England and 
France), and a sufficient area 
of land was purchased—so the 
alrangement was described— 
from the alleged native owners 
of that part of the island, on 
which the colony might clear 
the bush, build houses, make 
gardens, and settle. Houses, 
tools, and a supply of European 
food with which to start them 
were provided ; no detail seems 
to have been omitted; even 
a coat-of-arms for the colony 
was achieved, and a National 
Anthem was composed for these 
(Captain) Cook’s tourists. Per- 
sonally conducted by the 
French Cook they made the 
voyage, landed, and established 
themselves by the side of a 
small stream, on land from 
which, at some earlier date, 
the larger trees had been cut 
down by the natives to make 
a yam patch, so that the bush, 
now again grown over it, though 
denser, was scrubbier and less 
difficult to hew down than the 
monster trunks of the primeval 
forest. Here was the Land of 
Promise. They hacked, they 
hewed, they set up their wooden 
frame-houses, they dug, they 
planted their seeds, toiling, as 
they never had toiled in their 
native France, under the burn- 
ing incessant sun of the tropics, 
drenched by the swamping fury 
of its rains. They were entirely 
ignorant, poor wretches, of the 
methods of life proper to those 
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who work in such climates, 
and of the enemies of man- 
kind that the tropics produce. 
All around them were the hills 
clothed in dense forest, solemn, 
silent ; harbouring no ferocious 
creature, it is true, but from 
the pools and water-holes be- 
neath its shade there came 
forth against them the equally- 
to-be-feared §malaria-bearing 
mosquito. Its malign power 
was at that time undiscovered, 
so that they regarded it not, 
except aS an annoyance. Sun- 
stroke struck down numbers 
of the field-workers, malarial 
fever overwhelmed many more, 
and from lack of fresh milk the 
children wilted and died. The 
hot unsuitable houses of the 
little settlement became hos- 
pitals, their surroundings a 
graveyard. The pathetic end 
of the Cook Colony soon came. 
Their numbers dwindled ever 
fast and faster, and finally 
their Government sent a ship 
and repatriated the last of 
them. The rejoicing bush swept 
in over the futile agriculture of 
the white invaders, and that 
was the end of the adventure. 


The south-eastern part of 
Efate is low and nearly flat, 
and when you dig down a 
couple of feet or so through 
the humus from which the 
forest arises, you find that the 
tough roots are thrust into the 


sponge-like cavities of an 
ancient coral-reef beneath. 
There have been several up- 
heavals from the sea of this 
part of the coast of the island, 
and at each lift the ever- 
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growing fringe of submerged 
coral that surrounds the coast 
has been converted into dry 
land. None of the upheavals, 
apparently, has been very great 
in height or extensive in area, 
perhaps not more than a foot 
or so at any one of the tilts ; 
and as each new low-water 
line has been established, the 
coral has grown out to seaward 
from it in a flat reef, until the 
time came for its upheaval. 
This process of alternate growth 
outwards and upheaval is 
clearly defined, and as you 
walk seaward from the forest 
you can count the successive 
terraces, fairly wide but low 
in height, which indicate the 
upward tilts of the coast, fol- 
lowed on each occasion by 
the new reef formed between 
tilts. The last must have been 
long ago, for there is now about 
100 yards of coral rock be- 
tween the edge of the green 
bushes and the sea-edge, where, 
standing on the top of the sub- 
merged slope, you can look 
down the hillside of growing 
coral into the darkness of the 
ocean depths from which it 
springs. Some day, no doubt, 
this 100 yards of tidal coral 
flats will be heaved up a few 
inches, and become forest land, 
while new coral will begin to 
grow outwards and edge it 
around. On this, the weather 
side of the island, there is not 
even a notch into which, with 
the south-east Trade wind blow- 
ing, it would be possible to 
land in a boat, for surveying or 
any other purpose. In order, 
therefore, to establish along 
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this coast the survey beacons, 
flags, and white-washed marks 
required for our triangulation 
and sounding work on that 
side, it was necessary to start 
from a little bay to the north- 
ward, named Metensa, where 
landing was possible, and to 
tramp for a distance of twenty 
miles around this south-east 
facing coast, putting up the 
marks as we went along, and 
camping for the night where 
we could. There was a place 
named Narapo, in a_ well- 
sheltered bay on the western 
coast, where the ship could 
anchor, and the tramping party 
was to make round for this 
point and rejoin there. I was 
given this coast-marking job, 
and was accordingly landed 
with four men at Metensa. We 
had a heavy collection of gear 
to carry with us, consisting of 
our food for three days, mark- 
flags, lime for white-washing, 
calico, spun yarn, axes and bush- 
knives, and “‘ Trade.” 

“Trade ’’ was for payment 
of the native carriers and guides 
whom it was necessary to 
engage for the expedition, and 
was preferred by them to the 
hardly understood money of 
the white man. It consisted 
chiefly of tobacco, so-called, 
of the most biting nature, 
made up in thin black sticks 
six inches long, small tin cylin- 
ders each containing about 
twenty matches, bush-knives 
and ‘‘ tomahawks,” and yards 
of calico of the fashionable 
colour of that time, which was 
bright red. Fancy floral designs 
of many colours had “ gone 
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out,” and were “no longer 
good taste, Modom.” 

We were armed with “‘letters”’ 
from Mr Macdonald, the then 
reigning missionary (Presby- 
terian), to the Chief at Metensa, 
telling him to obtain for us 
such “labour ” as we required, 
and to give us every assistance. 
Above all, the letter gave the 
Chief the most ferocious warn- 
ings against the least interfer- 
ence with our precious flags 
and marks when once in place 
along the coast. To us, toiling 
difficultly with theodolite and 
sextant, and absolutely de- 
pendent in our work on the 
continued existence in its origi- 
nal position of every such 
mark, to find any of them 
suddenly disappeared, or (al- 
most worse) shifted in position, 
would be fatal. It would mean 
the retriangulation of the whole 
area, and endless delays and 
doubts as to the fixing of the 
position of soundings already 
taken off the coast. Our flags 
were large; they were also of 
the most desirable material and 
colours—namely, calico in plain 
red and white stripes. One 
of them would go far towards 
providing the smartest of Sun- 
day suits for a whole village ; 
for even under missionary influ- 
ence the native costume was 
still somewhat exiguous. The 
temptation was severe, but I 
may add that the warnings of 
Misa Makadonal proved to be 
generally sufficient. Whether 
due to ghostly terrors, or to the 
more practical consideration of 
what “man b’long man’wa’” 
might effect in the way of re- 


prisal, our marks were never 
disturbed, and even the little 
rags and ribbons torn off by 
the wind were preserved, and 
handed back to us in all 
solemnity. 

So one morning we landed 
at Metensa with all our multi- 
farious gear. The missionary’s 
letter was presented to the 
local chief, and the most Chris- 
tian of:handshaking went all 
round the village, the necessary 
but wearying token of friend- 
ship and peace. No member, 
old or young, could be omitted ; 
a dafter something like seventy 
hearty grasps and pump-hand- 
lings, one longed for the com- 
prehensive waving of a palm 
branch, the sign devised by 
the early discoverers, equally 
satisfying and far less laborious. 
It seemed a pity that this 
excellent method had been 
allowed to die out. 

Half a dozen carriers were 
soon enlisted, headed by one 
Uili (which is missionary for 
“Willy ’’). There was largesse 
of “‘ trade ’’ in advance to all, 
a8 an earnest of the payment 
they might expect at the end 
of their service, and a specially 
magnificent tomahawk (value 
1s. 3d.) formed a showy offer- 
ing of honour to the Chief. 
We had been warned by the 
missionary that the country 
over which we were to tramp 
had a coral foundation, which 
would instantly absorb the 
heaviest rainfall, and that there- 
fore there would be neither 
streams nor wells along our 
route, so that inquiries as to 
carrying water now became 
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necessary. But Uili, who had 
been at “labour” in the 
Queensland sugar plantations, 
and had learnt the absurd 
“English ’’ known in the islands 
as ‘‘ Beach-la-mar,” said that 
there was no need to do so. 

“Plenty water he shtop,” 
he said. ‘‘ Five fella man he 
come carry bokkus b’long you 
(this referred to my boxes of 
instruments), cal’co, kaikai (our 
food), eberything he takum he 
go, good fella man, too much, 
my word (this referred to their 
great ability as carriers). Good 
fella road he shtop,’”’ he went 
on, “ alongo dat fella bush, me, 
me sabby plenty, you come 
along, altogidder man he come. 
Bymbye you gib good fella 
bush-knife b’long my? (I as- 
sented to this payment). All- 
light, you come along quick, 
close up sun he go down, 
night-time no good.” 

It was, indeed, getting on in 
the day, and thus adjured we 
set off, myself and the four 
bluejackets, Uili and his five 
well-loaded gang, and plunged 
into the dark-green tunnel of 
the particular bush-track in- 
dicated by Uili. We marched 
perforce in single file, and he 
led the party, armed with the 
bush-knife that later was to 
be his own, chopping away the 
thrusting branches on either 
side of the track, and cheerfully 
calling ‘‘ W4-0, Wa4-o,” the 
native yodel, until the answer- 
ing shouts from the village 
could no longer be heard. 

This was a track seldom 
used, and consequently was 
somewhat grown across, but 
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in any case as you go through 
the narrow roads of the island 
bush, it is etiquette to carry 
a large sharp knife about two 
feet long, shaped somewhat 
like a bread-knife, with which 
as you walk along you slash 
right and left, cutting away 
the shoots from the shrubs 
on either hand that otherwise 
would soon close up the path. 

In time this slashing becomes 
a habit, but it makes walking 
both tiring and time-devouring. 
At the end of a mile of bush- 
track you feel as if you had 
tramped for at least five, and 
if you have done it in half an 
hour it is not at all bad going. 

Our track went winding on, 
never straight, never wider than 
necessary for the passage of a 
single man, now under giant 
trees, now through scrub, occa- 
sionally through a clearing that 
was a garden last year, occa- 
sionally through a present-year 
garden of about half an acre 
planted with yams, or bananas, 
or the simple and easy-growing 
sweet potato. Next year this 
garden too would be given up, 
and a new clearing be made for 
a new garden, while this one 
would be allowed to relapse 
first into scrub and later into 
high bush again; for thus is 
the rotation of crops arranged 
for in Oceania. 

Several tracks forked into 
ours as we went along, but Uili 
knew what he was about, and 
which of two precisely similar 
paths to take. ‘‘ Me, me sabby 
road too much, my bloody- 
word.” The farther we got 
away from the Mission teacher 
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of his village, the more Queens- 
landish became the “ Beach- 
la-Mar.”’ 

At last, after three hours’ 
hard tramping, we found our- 
selves in an area of immense 
trees set fairly widely apart, 
and beneath them there was a 
sense of openness; there were 
even patches of a coarse grass 
such as we had not seen any- 
where else along the track. 

Three bush tracks met at 
one point, and they were wider 
than ours and straighter. <A 
little farther on the forest 
ceased, and there was a strung- 
out row of coconut palms in 
full bearing. 

Although there was now no 
trace remaining of native huts, 
we could be quite certain that 
we had come to the site of a 


former village, for the presence 
of coconut-trees invariably in- 
dicates the place of habitation, 
past or present, of man. There 
is no such thing as a wild 


coconut-tree. Just as dog and 
horse were the “ first friends,” 
so coconut and banana must 
be the “ first trees.” Both of 
them now need to be planted 
and propagated by the hand 
of man. Abreast of us was a 
fence of hibiscus, its strong 
upright stakes planted closely 
together, forming an impene- 
trable hedge enclosing a garden, 
the entrance to which was near 
where we stood. It was blocked 
by a fence of stout bamboos 
driven deeply into the ground, 
strongly secured, and four feet 
high. Looking over it we 
could see within a respectable- 
sized field of bananas, sugar- 
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cane, and pawpaws—the latter 
always, though quite incor- 
rectly, named as ‘“ mammy 
apples’’ by white people in 
the islands. 

“Dis good fella place,” Uili 
announced, “altogidder man 
he shtop dis side, sun he go 
down. Bymbye tomorra, sun 
he come up, all man he go on.” 
This meant that here was to 
be our camping-ground for the 
night. It was already nearly 
5 o’clock, and the swift-coming 
dark would be on us in little 
more than an hour. The one 
desire of all us white people 
was tea. 

*“'Whatname place water he 
shtop?’” said I in my best 
Islandese, newly acquired, to 
Vili (he would not have under- 
stood any other idiom). 

“Oh, plenty shtop, close 
up,” said he, ‘“‘me, me sabby 
place good fella water shtop, 
me catchum,”’ and seizing two 
billies that had been unloaded 
from the carriers, he dashed off 
into the bush. Presently he 
returned with the two cans 
filed with clean cool water. 
No one in the islands, and 
certainly no native, drinks 
water. Thirst is invariably 
quenched with green coconut 
“milk,” so that one might 
have justifiable suspicions as 
to the purity of origin of a 
drink so little known to the 
provider, who would scarcely 
be able to tell “good fella” 
from ‘ bad fella.” Even when 
boiled to make tea, any naval 
man would have anxieties as 
to “‘ shore-going ’’ water, accus- 
tomed as he is to a pure if 
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sometimes rather flat fluid, 
every drop of which is distilled 
from the sea. 

“Whatname place you 
catchum da fella water?” I 
asked Uili. 

“Good fella place,” he re- 
plied; “you come lookum. 
Plenty good fella water shtop, 
my word.” 

Taking the remaiaing billies 
with us, I went off into the 
bush with him, looking won- 
deringly about me for the 
“ good fella place.’’ The trees 
got thicker and the tangle 
underfoot denser. We were 
quite off any track, when after 
about 200 yards Uili stopped, 
and pointed to an old tree of 
considerable girth, with large 
buttressed roots on all sides 
of it. Just above these, at 


about four feet from the ground, 


a large excrescent woody 
growth, as big as the trunk 
itself, projected out from its 
side. It was five or six feet 
high, ending in an abrupt flat 
top. It was just like a pulpit 
built out from the pillar of a 
church. The outside of it was 
sufficiently twiggy and nobbly 
to permit one to scramble up it 
with bare feet. Uili did so, I 
passed the billies up to him, 
he dipped them into the pulpit, 
and brought each one up filled 
with clear rain-water. It was 
perfectly clean and drinkable, 
and, in fact, made excellent tea. 

By the time I had got back 
from the tree-tank the fire was 
going, and the first two billies 
were nearly boiling. As Uili 
and I appeared by one track, 
one of our carriers appeared 
by a second, bearing by the 
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wings two unlucky “‘ kokord4ko ”’ 
—a nice pair of fowls, which 
he had managed to catch in 
the bush. Evening was coming 
on, and, all forgetful of human 
ways, these descendants of 
the tame hens of the now dis- 
appeared village had climbed 
on to their nightly perch, but 
searcely had gone off into their 
beauty sleep before the stealthy 
“black hand’ was on them, 
and they were caught away 
into another sphere of useful- 
ness—the white man’s pot- 
mess. My sharp hunting-knife 
—an absolutely essential com- 
rade of the bush for those who 
tramp the islands—was requisi- 
tioned from its sheath at my 
waist for the necessary assassi- 
nation, and by the time we 
were all really hungry, behold ! 
tenderly cooked, and laid out 
on large leaves, fowls, sweet 
potatoes, pawpaws (green ones, 
cooked like a vegetable marrow), 
and bananas. The bush and 
the neighbouring garden had 
supplied us with all these 
things, as well as with water. 
It certainly was “ good fella 
place.” The ship’s biscuit and 
pickles and ‘‘ Fanny Adams ” 
(or preserved mutton) brought 
from the ship went to our 
hugely pleased carriers as a 
great and signal novelty, a 
feast indeed, Night had sud- 
denly fallen, and I have never 
discovered at what moment 
of this “‘ kaikai b’long white 
man ”’ our carriers melted away 
into the surrounding woods ; 
but when my party of blue- 
jackets and I had reached 
the stage of tobacco, and the 
fire was dying down, we realised 
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that the night, blacker even 
than the Melanesians, had swal- 
lowed them up. Ground-sheets 
were amongst our equipment, 
a clear and flat place of soft 
grass by the side of the widest 
of the bush-tracks had been 
marked out beforehand for our 
bedroom, there was no symp- 
tom of rain, and we laid out 
our tired bodies to sleep in a 
row under the warm shelter 
of the green ceiling overhead. 

In the middle of the night a 
little sound of cautiously ap- 
proaching feet awoke me, and 
equally cautiously I opened 
my eyes. The moon had risen 
since we lay down, and a dim 
white twilight glowed in the 
alley-way between the trees by 
the side of which we were 
lying. The men were all fast 
asleep. I looked down the 
path, and there beheld an 
advancing procession of wild 
pigs, pale and indistinct in 
the semi - darkness, evidently 
heading for the banana garden, 
the entrance to which was 
scarcely thirty yards from us. 
There may have been as many 
as twenty of them, great and 
small. They were disposed 
down the path like a fleet in 
single column of line ahead, 
and were led by a horrid-looking 
boar - flagship, hump - backed, 
heavily bristled and tusked. 
He seemed to be suspicious of 
something. Evidently the smell 
of the place was not all it 
should have been, and at each 
cautious pig-length of safe ad- 
vance he uttered a small sotto 
voce grunt of encouragement to 
his following harem and 
nursery. 
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Still the men slept, and I 
remained as one dead, enjoying 
my front and exclusive view of 
the passing squadron, which 
now had come into a streak of 
real moonlight through some 
rift in the branches overhead, 
and, like an enemy submarine, 
waiting the moment to fire my 
torpedo. Presently it came. 
The flagship, having arrived at 
the strong and high bamboo 
fence blocking the entrance to 
the garden, made a signal to 
the ships astern: ‘Stop 
engines — disregard admiral’s 
motions,” and therewith made 
a heavy butting jump at the 
stockade, the top of which he 
could only just reach with his 
trotter-tips. No result. Then 
a second, but still the barrier 
stood firm. With that, and 
with an angry grunt, he turned 
to the right, and made an 
attack with his ugly jaws and 
teeth at the stout hibiscus 
stakes forming the fence at 
that side. These had become 
firmly rooted in the ground, 
and so far were quite secure ; 
but the boar’s sharp teeth and 
tusks were still able to rend 
effectively the stringy and pithy 
uprights of the fence, and some 
beginning was being made to- 
wards a complete breach of the 
woody wall. At this juncture 
I fired my shot. I jumped up, 
clapped my hands, and said 
“Shoo ” (but oh, how I longed 
for a gun!) It was enough. 
With one immense concentrated 
grunt, squeal, almost howl of 
dismay and surprise, the pig 
fleet turned, each unit in its 
own length, and was off at 
about forty-five knots back 
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along the bush-track, butting 
and struggling and hustling 
each other as they fled, the 
admiral boar, in his haste to 
get to the head of the retreat, 
plunging regardlessly over the 
heads and bodies of his family. 
It was a most entertaining 
sight; but if the pigs had 
been startled, what shall be 
said of the four fast-sleeping 
bluejackets ? It was not pos- 
sible to arouse them beforehand 
without spoiling all the fun, 
and consequently they were as 
unconscious of what was about 
to happen as were the pigs 
themselves. They leapt to their 
feet in the midst of the tumult, 
half awake, imagining that a 
general massacre by savages 
from the bush was about to 
take place. They were just 
in time to see the last of the 
hurrying skurry of the depart- 
ing squadron, and to join with 
me in applause of the smart 
carrying out of the pell-mell 
evolution. 

With the dawn next morning 
Uili and his companions re- 
turned. When the sun arose 
out of the sea to the east, as 
silently and from as hidden a 
chamber arose the natives out 
of the thick bush to the west- 
ward, and rejoined our party. 
I then discovered from Uili 
that we were encamped not far 
from the coast of the island. 

“‘Saal-water he shtop, close 
up,” he said. The fact had not 
been disclosed the night before, 
presumably because it was to 
the natives so obvious. Three 
or four hundred yards of bush- 
track led to the coral-fronted 
edge of the sea. There was a 
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fringe of pandanus - trees, or 
“screw pines” as they are 
often called. They look like 
pine-apple plants grown up 
into a tree twelve feet high, 
having its long sharp leaves 
growing spirally out from the 
stems in the manner of a 
screw, with pine-apples (appar- 
ently) hanging from the ends. 
These are tempting enough in 
appearance, and you wonder 
why the natives allow them to 
remain in such numbers, until 
you try one yourself, and find 
that they are shams, and con- 
sist within of a dry woody 
fibre, quite uneatable. They 
are one of the greatest frauds 
in the islands. It was pleasant 
to taste the fresh ocean breeze, 
unspoilt by blowing through 
damp trees ; but the coast was 
unencouraging as a place on 
which to spend two entire 
days, as we were about to do. 
From where we stood it bent 
round to right and left in flat 
uninteresting points of rough 
coral strand, fronted by wide 
terraces of grey, dead, coral 
rock, descending about 100 
yards to the low-water line in 
shallow steps, the lower flights 
holding large flat pools of tidal 
water, a few inches deep in 
most parts, but with deeper 
holes and pockets. I went 
down the coral terraces to the 
lowest of them, where the 
surf was sucking and surging 
in the crevices of the rock, 
and as I went by I saw that 
several of the pools held fish 
of quite eatable size, left behind 
by the tide, which was now at 
its lowest point. I,halloed to 
the men, who were getting 
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together dry beach firewood 
for cooking breakfast, to bring 
sticks and baskets, and it was 
not long before we had scooped 
out a dozen nice-looking half- 
pounders after an exciting but 
decidedly drenching fish-hunt. 
Wrapped in banana leaves and 
put instantly to broil on the 
wood fire, they made a break- 
fast on which a man might 
lean comfortably till dinner- 
time, and put in a long tramp 
over a rough coast-line mean- 
while. 

That was our work for the 
day, interspersed with the erec- 
tion of survey marks at inter- 
vals of a mile or so. These 
consisted of large tripods cut 
from the adjoining bush, and 
cairns, and flagstaffs adorned 
with large white-and-red calico 
flags. Over all the stones and 
woodwork was laid a thick 
coating of whitewash, so that 
each mark might show up 
clearly from seaward against 
the dark-green background of 
the bush, with which the whole 
coast was backed. Thus for 
this day and for most of the 
next we worked southward and 
westward around the desolate 
ard unpeopled coast, until on 
the afternoon of the third day 
it was time to strike inland, 
and to cut across the base of a 
certain headland to reach the 
bay on the other side of it, 
where the ship was to be at 
anchor and where we were to 
be picked up. We were rather 
later than we wanted to be in 
reaching this turning-point, 
which was at about four miles 
from the appointed rendezvous. 
Our burdens of lime, calico, 
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and spun yarn had by this time 
all disappeared in the making 
of the marks, and the pro- 
visions also were nearly run 
out. 

Keeping Uili as a guide, I 
paid off the carriers—in fact, I 
have no doubt I overpaid them 
off,—and in order still further 
to lessen our loads, I spoiled 
altogether the labour market 
by giving the men the remain- 
ing ship’s biscuit and preserved 
“pullamacow sheepy.’ After 
our two tiring days of tramping 
I wished to travel the last lap 
as lightly as possible, with 
only the instruments and books 
on our backs, especially as 
Uili said that it would be a 
rough untravelled track over 
which we would have to go. 

“Bad fella road shtop, too 
much, no man he go b’long 
him.” It was indeed, and 
hilly too. It was far from his 
own country, and Uili was not 
very certain of his way. At 
last at one point, where there 
was a fork in the path, he 
stopped and remarked, ‘“‘ Me 
lose him.” 

It was by this time nearly 
sunset, and this fortunately is 
a time at which the natives 
have their evening meal, for a 
short exploration down one of 
the two paths revealed a small 
twinkle of light from a cooking 
place, which meant that there 
would be some one there to 
set us right. ‘“‘ W4-o, W4-0, 
Wa-o!” called out Uili to 
announce our presence; for 
it is a dangerous breach of 
etiquette in the bush suddenly 
to appear, strangers, out of an 
unexpected nowhere without 
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any warning. Disregarded, it 
might have meant the end of 
all earthly journeys. Instantly 
there popped up half a dozen 
heads and lean naked bodies 
from the fireplace where kaikai 
was proceeding, and an ugly 
pariah dog gave forth several 
indignant barks ; then, smelling 
the strange and terrifying odour 
of white man, he retired growl- 
ing into one of the native huts. 
It was a tiny bush village on 
which we had hit, but it con- 
tained at least one hero. This 
was an oldish man, swathed 
from the waist towards his 
skinny knees in a short “‘cal’co,”’ 
while his body was proudly 
wrapped (and oh, how abomi- 
nably hot it must have been !) 
in a British soldier’s red tunic 
of high antiquity. It had 
(once) white facings, but all 
its regimental markings and 
brass buttons had long since 
disappeared. On its left breast 
were the tattered remnants of 
the ribbons of the Egyptian 
War medal of 1882, and of the 
Khedive’s Star. It was im- 
possible to discover how he 
had come by this garment, 
but there it was. He was a 
little, thin, white-haired man, 
with a small pleasant face and 
bright eyes. Uili seemed to 
know all about him, for he 
told me later on that he was 
a great soldier and a very 
brave man, and that it was 
right for him to have such a 
coat. He had greatly dis- 
tinguished himself in a war 
that, years ago, had taken place 
between his village and another 
not far distant. It appeared 
that this venerable hero was 
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accustomed to walk the most 
ghost-pervaded of bush-tracks 
at dead of night, regardless of 
** debbleums,” and would creep 
noiselessly along them until 
he was outside the huts of 
the enemy. The walls of a 
native house are a mere thatch- 
ing of coconut leaves, and there 
the old soldier would wait 
outside until he heard the 
voices of the unsuspecting in- 
habitants. Then softly moving 
round to the point at which 
the voices were most clearly 
heard from outside, he would 
place the muzzle of his musket 
at that fatal spot, and let rip. 
By this means many of the 
enemy were slain. 

I remarked to Uili that this 
did not seem to be a very 
brave proceeding. ‘“ Oh!” 
said he, ‘‘s’pose man he come 
out, dis fella man he no run 
away, him he shtop.” Such 
gallantry deserved to win the 
war, and, I gathered, actually 
did so. 

The village consisted of not 
more than four or five huts, 
surrounding a small irregularly 
shaped opeii space. I did not 
count heads, but there were 
about twenty inhabitants, of 
whom more than three-quarters 
were men. Such excess of 
males over females in these 
bush villages is not uncommon, 
and it is the invariable signal 
of the dying-off of the race: 
one of Nature’s methods of 
extinction when it has run 
its appointed course. A long 
and heated conversation passed 
between Uili and the Chief of 
the village, much longer than 
was at all necessary for direct- 
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ing us on our way. Swift 
night was closing about us, 
and it seemed as if a parting 
present to the Chief might be 
a. tactful indication that we 
wanted to get away. 

The small change of the 
island is “‘ tambak,’’ or tobacco 
in black sticks, and, being 
light to carry, this form of 
“Trade ” was all that I now 
had remaining with me. A 
general distribution of this, 
with a special extra of three 
boxes of matches to the Chief, 
brought, as I had hoped, the 
debate to a close. Torches of 
coconut fronds were handed 
to us, and the track leading to 
our destination was pointed 
out. By this time it was pitch 
dark, and we set forth in single 
file once more, followed by 
shouts from the village, with 
Uili carrying a. large torch in 
front, and lesser lights in the 
‘hands of the four bluejackets 
and myself. Answering shouts 
of “ W4-o!” went back from 
all of us, having now learnt the 
necessary trick of voice for 
this yodel, and thus, between 
lights and shouts, we kept the 
“debbleums ”’ of the dark bush 
in their homes and out of 
harm’s way. 

In less than five minutes 
we found ourselves suddenly 
brought up by a fence sur- 
rounding a taro patch, marking 
the absolute end of the path. 

“Ko!” says Uili in great 
surprise. 

* What name you makeum,”’ 
said I; that is to say, “‘ What 
is the matter ? ” 

** Dat bloody fella he talkum 
gammon b’long me,” said Uili; 


** him, he no good, you lookout 
b’long him, dis wrong-fella 
road.” I then discovered what 
all the altercation in the village 
had been. The natives were 
anxious that we should stay 
the night in their filthy houses, 
in order, no doubt, to relieve 
us of whatever they could most 
easily steal in the way of 
“Trade,” and this Uili most 
properly would not agree to. 
The shoutings that had fol- 
lowed us as we set forth were 
to tell us not to be such fools, 
but to come back. 

Now that we were so hope- 
lessly ‘‘ bushed,” I suggested 
going back to the village and 
compelling one of the men 
there to come with us to show 
us the way, but Uili would 
not hear of this, and indeed 
seemed to be in a regular and 
unashamed funk. Perhaps he 
thought the old soldier might 
be there waiting for him behind 
a@ tree with his renowned 
musket, and if so he was not 
far wrong, as it turned out. 
Uili found that it was possible 
to get back to the original 
point where the roads had 
forked, and he had “ loseum,” 
by a side track which did not 
go through the village, though 
passing it fairly closely. He 
proposed that we should now 
take this by-pass, and, on 
reaching it, try the other fork 
of the road, which was, no 
doubt, the right one for us. 

Before we had started on 
our expedition the missionary 
had told us there was no need 
to carry rifles anywhere in 
Efate; that peace reigned 
throughout the island, and that 
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in any case no native would 
dare to attack “man b’long 
man’wa’,” which they knew 
us to be. We were thus thank- 
ful not to have the additional 
burden of small arms with all 
our other gear, but, just in 
case of trouble, I took my 
revolver, carrying it on a belt 
round my waist, but out of 
sight inside the voluminous 
top of my breeches. Uili, who 
did not know about the re- 
volver, was visibly relieved as 
well as surprised when now I 
produced it. I cocked it and 
held it in my hand, leading 
the way with Uili’s assistance, 
all of us walking as quietly as 
possible with lights dowsed and 
keenly on the look-out. 

There was a little bend in 
the path just before we got to 
the fork for which we were 
making, and as we turned it, 
there, dimly visible in the 
darkness, was the old soldier 
standing motionless, musket in 
hand. No doubt he had heard 
our approaching footsteps, but 
did not think we were so close. 
I made a grab at his frowzy 
old coat, and holding my pistol 
to his head to frighten him (as 
it certainly did), called to the 
men behind to seize the old 
sinner and take away his gun. 
This was quickly and silently 
done. Uili then told him he 
was to go ahead of us and guide 
us to the “‘ saalwater,” and to 
prevent his desertion he was 
secured to two of the blue- 
Jackets with our last fathoms 
of spun yarn. I then held the 
revolver over my head, and 
fired three or four shots into 
the air. 
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The rest of the village, I felt 
certain, were not far behind 
their soldier leader, and this 
feu de joie was intended to 
send them home again. <A 
rapid pattering of feet showed 
me that I was quite justified. 
We saw them no more. We 
relighted our torches, the old 
soldier obediently set forth in 
front, thoroughly frightened, 
and after about an hour of 
difficult tramping we emerged 
on the beach. At a little 
distance away w38 the Dart, 
our home, her riding light on 
the forestay bright in the black- 
ness of the air, bright too in an 
oily path of light over the 
equally black water. A pleasant 
sight indeed to a weary tramp- 
ing party! A pistol-shot signal 
and “ Dart ahoy!” brought 
us a boat in very quick time, 
and we came on board bringing 
our prisoner with us, nothing 
brave about him now but the 
braggart colour of his coat. 

He slept on board under the 
eye of the Quartermaster on 
watch, and the next day we 
took him round to Havannah 
Harbour to talk to Mr Mac- 
donald at the Mission station. 
He had asked us to get his 
assistance in case of any diffi- 
culties arising with his parish- 
ioners during the course of our 
survey. When I told him 
what had happened, and when 
Uili had added his share of 
the story, his long face and 
grey beard seemed to grow 
longer still. He thought we 
had come out of it very for- 
tunately. He knew that dis- 
trict to be a wild one, and he 
had no doubt but that plunder 
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was the reason for trying to 
keep us for the night in the 
village, and, this failing, for 
misdirecting and then way- 
laying us. The people were, in 
fact, as Uili had said, ‘“ bad- 
fella man, too much, my word ”’ 
(in sanctified hearing, the 
“word ’’ was no longer quali- 
fied). 

The old soldier was then 
planked forward on the Mission 
quarterdeck, his knocking knees 
counterbalanced by a firm red 
breast. Misa Makadonal knew 
him for a Mission renegade, 
and gave him a talking-to in 
his own language, in which 
anger and Christian sorrow 
seemed to be combined judi- 
ciously, and then handed him 
back to us for further treat- 
ment. We took the old sinner 
back to the ship, and kept him 
there at work for a few days, 
until it was time to go again 
to the bay at which we had 
been picked up on that dark 
night. He went home from 
the Dart a reformed character, 
with quite new ideas as to the 
nature of man b’long man’wa’. 
The men had been amused by 
the old chap, and had filled 
him up with food of the most 
varied kinds, and spoilt him 
thoroughly, after the manner 
of bluejackets. There was no 
“punishment ”’ about it at all. 

He bore away with him 
presents not only for himself 
but also for the bad fella man, 
his village mates. That, how- 
ever, is the real way to deal 
with these wild creatures. The 
old soldier would now tell 
them of our ship, and of its 
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vast stores of food, of men, of 
muskets. There would be no 
doubt left in their minds of 
our strength and ability to 
punish ; and yet with all this 
we could send them presents 
in return for their evil deeds 
against us. 

Magnanimity of this kind 
always pays with savages; it 
is far better than punitive 
expeditions, which savour of 
* bullying,” and are, after all, 
only their own primitive method 
of “paying out” any one. 
This was the first time I had 
seen this other method put in 
practice, and it was so suc- 
cessful that I have followed it 
on several similar occasions 
since. By its means bad fella 
man became good fella man, and 
the men of this village became 
of the greatest use to us dur- 
ing the survey as bush-clearers, 
trackers, carriers, and, best of 
all, as preservers and protectors 
of our calico marks, though 
to any native such material, 
so confidingly spread along the 
coast, was more to be desired 
than rubies. I have little doubt 
that, later on, all of them “ took 
the Book” (as joining the 
Mission is called among them), 
and have by now died, or will 
die, in the odour of missionary 
sanctity—an odour as experl- 
enced in any Mission school- 
house on a hot day almost 
more penetrating than that of 
heathenry ; but if so, it was 
through our tobacco-providing 
presence, and through “ work- 
about b’long man’wa’” that 
they first became established 
on the Upward Path. 
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SYLVESTRO, A BYZANTINE. 


BY ‘‘ LEANDER.” 


WE first met by accident in 
the small hours of an early 
autumn morning, far out on 
the still waters of the Gulf of 
Ismidt. 

Some two or three days’ 
fishing had exhausted my sup- 
ply of bait. Prawns were 
scarce and difficult to find. 
The few which my boatman 
had trapped on the previous 
evening had mysteriously dis- 
appeared. Fishermen when at 
work in these waters never 
ask for bait or part with it. 
Nevertheless, I hailed Syl- 
vestro, and asked him to sell 
me some. His reply was sig- 
nificant of the man. 

“You will catch no bass 
to-day, even if I give you bait. 
You had better come with me. 
I will show you more sport and 
more of the secrets of these 
waters than you dream of. 
We need no lines and no bait. 
I have my landing-net. The 
elements are with us.” 

Amused and interested, I 
accepted his invitation. 

The sun had just risen. In 
the hush of that grey morning 
the sea around us was so 
smooth and so clear that one 
could see bottom everywhere. 
We rowed into one of the 
small creeks which abound 
along the Asiatic coast. As 
we entered it we disturbed a 
Shoal of slumbering mullet. 
The watersx around us were 


suddenly churned into life. 
Thousands of fish-heads ap- 
peared an inch or two above 
the surface, snapping with a 
peculiar noise like the bursting 
of small bubbles. Then a 
couple of sea-snakes some five 
feet long, with heads swaying a 
foot above the water, came 
wriggling uncannily towards us. 
They looked quite angry, but 
dived when we were almost on 
them. 

But Sylvestro, watching the 
bottom, paddled quietly along 
the shore. From time to time 
he pointed out soles at rest, 
but they were so completely 
camouflaged with sand that 
I failed to see them. He 
showed me empty spaces where 
they had slept the night, showed 
me dog-fish asleep and cuttle- 
fish, and the gradual coming 
to life of the deep. 

With landing-net alone we 
collected that morning some 
thirty sole, two dog-fish, a 
couple of lobsters —a more 
varied basket than it has ever 
been my lot to handle. By 
nightfall, fishing with lines and 
drift-net, we had added enough 
to make us think of landing. 
The first thing was to hide 
the larger fish in the sails; 
the rest we placed between 
ribs of the boat, and in a 
special locker built for the 


purpose. 
To my scruples at the risk 
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he was running of being caught 
smuggling, he laughed. 

“What have I to fear? Is 
not the revenue inspector a 
Turk? Is he not a regular 
customer of mine? Bah! He 
gets free shaves and many a 
dish of fish for nothing. The 
fish he eats pays no duty, nor 
will mine ! ” 

“What do you mean by 
free shaves ? ” I asked. 

“Why, I am the village 
barber! He never pays me, 
but we are quits, for I never 
pay fish duties either!” 

We rowed to Pendik, the 
village where he lived. The 
Marmora lapped at his back 
door. We hauled his boat into 
his kitchen. I found one corner 
of it devoted to the cooking of 
family meals. The rest was 
given up to his two sporting 
dogs, his boat, his -fishing-nets, 
his shrimp and lobster baskets, 
his boating tackle, and the odd 
things he had picked up on 
fishing trips. 

The front room of his house 
was his shop. Here he shaved 
the heads or faces of his Moslem 
clients ; or at times stitched a 
wound, set a bone or drew a 
molar, all of which helped him 
to gain the goodwill of his neigh- 
bours, Greek and Turk. 

In the room which I occu- 
pied, I found a score of books. 
Most of them were on Byzan- 
tine history. There was one 
on Greek coins, and another 
on ‘ Ecclesiastical Laws of Mon- 
asteries.’ I also found a parch- 
ment manuscript on ‘ Instruc- 
tions how to Paint Ikons and 
the Saints,’ and another parch- 
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ment manuscript book, with- 
out a cover, very discoloured, 
and with some parts missing. 
It was the work of several 
writers, and the earliest por- 
tion was evidently centuries 
old. There was also a collec- 
tion of fragments of terra-cotta 
pottery, some lamps of irides- 
cent glass, Byzantine bricks, 
and a rubbish-heap of pieces 
of white and coloured marbles, 

I questioned him about these 
next morning. He answered in 
an offhand way— 

“I have always collected 
such things. The village folk 
call me the ‘ Antika.’ The 
Greeks used to bring me what 
they found. Now all that has 
stopped. The Turks know noth- 
ing of such matters, and care 
less. Yes, I sold things to the 
dealers in the bazaars.”’ 

“But what about your 
books? Where did you get 
these ? ” 

“Some I bought. One the 
Ecclesia gave me. Some have 
come to me from my forbears. 
The two manuscripts were 
written by one of them, and 
added to by others. The larger 
one tells the story of the 
Monastery of Irene. I have 
many things to tell you.” And 
then he added with all serious- 
ness, ‘“‘My people have lived 
in these parts since the con- 
quest. Some held high ecclesi- 
astical and official rank before 
the conquest. They played 
their part in stemming the 
Moslem tide. Many were en- 
gulfed in that tide. One aban- 
doned his faith: ”»—and he 
uttered a pious wish that this 
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one might burn in hell-fire for 
alltime. Again he repeated, “I 
have many things to tell you 
about these monasteries, the 
ruins of which you see on every 
island.” 

After that we had many 
trips together. Our fishing- 
grounds were around the islands 
which extend from Pendik on 
the Marmora to some five miles 
beyond Touzla in the Ismidt 
Gulf — ideal fishing - grounds, 
within easy reach of shelter 
from the north or south gales. 
These islands were noted for 
their monasteries, which date 
back to the third century. 
Until the conquest they were 
the centres of monastic life 
which played so great a part 
in religious questions, and in 
the iconoclastic troubles of the 
times. They were formerly 
called ‘‘ Demonissia,”’ the isles 
of the spirits. All bear their 
old monastic names — Agios 
Andreas, Agios Pavlos, Nea 
Andros ; one is nameless ; and 
one is known as the “‘ Accursed.”’ 
They are all deserted now. 
Fishermen occasionally land on 
them, but they avoid them at 
night. 

Our programme varied with 
the season. It usually began 
at dawn, and ended at dawn 
of the next day. At times we 
would continue for three or 
four days. We took food and 
rest when we could. We fished 
for bass, bream, tiger-fish, sole 
or gurnet, with rod or deep 
line, fixed or running. But 
Sylvestro had very little faith 
in my rod, and none in arti- 
ficial baits. 
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** No,” he would say ; “‘ these 
are playthings, made for sale. 
All that a fisherman needs is 
the finest of gut, a new hair 
line, and shrimp and cuttle- 
fish for bait.” 

As we fished, he rambled 
along with stories of Byzantine 
and Turk, of the monasteries 
around, and of the activities 
of the authorities in hunting 
up and deporting Greeks from 
every village along the coast. 
Every week I heard him say— 

** The new-comers steal every- 
thing. The Lazes are the worst, 
but the Cretans are not much 
better. They have stolen two 
of our village boats. Monastiri, 
Aretzu, and Touzla are emptied; 
not a soul is left. Lord of 
Lords, is nothing to be left us! 
The Lazes have made a stable 
of our Church. Last night 
the priest...” 

But his talk ceased in the 
excitement of a straining line, 
paid out as fast as wheel could 
run, and then brought slowly 
in until the swishing silvery 
mass of a mighty fish was near 
his net. 

When he realised that he could 
not escape deportation, he was 
anxious to hand on to me his 
knowledge of the fishing sites, 
of the folk-lore, and, above all, 
of the old monasteries and con- 
vents. My motor-boat enabled 
us to move about as needed. 
When fishing was slack, we 
visited the islands in turn and 
searched the ruins. And then 
he told me something of their 
history and his own. 

“During the long struggle 
to abolish images, the monas- 
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teries were the refuge of princes 
and ecclesiastics. Isaac Com- 
menos was @ monk in one, 
Phippicus retired to another. 
In one (I believe it was this 
very island) Constantine VI. 
was imprisoned and his eyes 
put out. We are now standing 
on the ruins of the convent 
built by Irene; she was ban- 
ished here for blinding her son. 
She built her convent here to 
atone for her guilt. She was 
killed here later by the Em- 
peror.”’ 

Then he told me in a whisper 
of the faith of the nuns of the 
convent of Irene in their Holy 
Mother, and how it availed 
them not. The Turks, he said, 
had promised to protect them, 
but one night a score of boats, 
lit up with torches, attacked 
the convent, and slew all ex- 
cept those whom they carried 
into slavery. 

As he was speaking I was 
digging up iris roots, which 
grow plentifully on the island. 
Suddenly I came upon some 
human bones, and pointed to 
them. Digging farther, we 
found a skeleton, and close 
by another. Both graves con- 
tained skeletons of women. One 
was headless. The graves 
pointed east. They are to be 
found on the highest spot of 
the island which we call Irene, 
but which is locally known as 
the Accursed. 

It all took place five cen- 
turies ago, yet from the twitch- 
ing of his face and the move- 
ment of his hands, he made 
me feel as if he himself might 
have taken part in the defence. 
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“Sir, you now know why it 
is called the Accursed. The 
Turks themselves gave it the 
name at that time. My manu- 
script says so.” 

Some of the bricks of the 
ruined monastery are inscribed 
with the initials of the maker, 
some with the Byzantine cross, 
Some with the legend “‘ To the 
glory of God.” 

Lying in the sea by Andreas 
Island, he showed me two 
black-and-white fluted columns. 
They had evidently come from 
one of the chapels, but how 
they came to be in two fathoms 
of water will always remain a 
mystery. Coloured marble, por- 
phyry, and many small mosaics 
showed that the interiors of 
these island chapels were deli- 
cately decorated. 

At another island, lying on 
the beach, we saw a baptismal 
font with a Greek inscription. 
On two of the beaches we 
found Byzantine relics, some 
small bronze and leaden crosses, 
a cameo of Eros, coins bearing 
the name of one of the monas- 
teries, and a number of coins, 
copper and silver, of Leo III. 

Our most interesting find 
was a small metal tube con- 
taining a parchment scroll. As 
we opened it and tried to read 
the Greek inscription, it crum- 
bled away. 

Sylvestro told me that some 
years ago he found two iron 
brooches inlaid with gold. Both 
were engraved with figures of 
Byzantine emperor and em- 
press, but he had parted with 
them to a dealer in the bazaar. 

One evening, after a previous 
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night of fishing and a long and 
tiring day of searching among 
the ruins, Sylvestro was anx- 
ious to fish for bass. 

‘We are sure to get fish 
to-night. Everything is favour- 
able.” 

It was a dark overcast night, 
with only fitful gleams of moon- 
light between the heavy clouds. 
I landed three bass, and then 
a twenty-pounder. It had 
struggled for twenty minutes 
with a tenacity which I had 
never before experienced. Tired 
out, I decided to retire. 

“What, sir,” he broke in, 
“has possessed you? We have 
the field. All the elements 
are favourable. The fish have 
only to be drawn up. Are you 
going to throw away the chance 
of a lifetime ? ”’ 

I told him that I had reached 
the age when it requires some- 
thing more than good fishing 
to keep me two nights from 
my bed. 

Grudgingly he rowed me to 
my house-boat, and I heard 
his further comments—‘‘ Waste- 
ful! Asin! Childish!” 

He returned to fish alone. 
From midnight to dawn he 
landed eleven fish weighing 
one hundred and two pounds. 
One of them tipped the scale 
at sixteen pounds. His one 
regret was that the whole 
catch was not mine. 

At several of the islands are 
to be seen ruins of harbours 
and piers. 

At Irene we traced the stair- 
way which led to the ruins of 
@ royal residence, where the 
Emperor used to hold a court 
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of the elders of the monasteries. 
Standing on the ruins, my 
Byzantine pictured the Byth- 
nian hills of former days, cov- 
ered to the very snows with 
vines, olives, and cornfields ; 
with flourishing villages nest- 
ling in the valleys; with villas, 
palaces, and mineral baths, 
traces of which are still to be 
seen. As we looked across that 
incomparable setting of a deep 
sapphire sea, he touched my 
arm, pointed, and called out— 

“See! See! The royal gal- 
ley with the great fleets bearing 
the Primates of Rome, Carthage, 
Antioch, Alexandria, with 
bishops and ecclesiastical dele- 
gates from all Christian parts. 
They are sailing to Nicea to 
decide that equal honour is 
due to Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost ! ” 

Again he pictured the gather- 
ing of hundreds of fisher-folk 
to witness the blessing of the 
waters. 

** At their head is the Em- 
peror, followed by monks and 
clergy from Cyzicus, Heraklea, 
Pandermos, Selymbria, and 
many a distant fishing village. 
The patriarch has cast into the 
sea the golden cross to bless the 
season’s fishing.” 

He seemed to see it all. I 
saw him with bent head cross 
himself and whisper, ‘“‘ Kyrie 
Eleison, Kyrie Eleison.’”’ Then, 
turning to me, he said— 

**Do you realise that all of 
these places, once important 
towns, are now but ruined vil- 
lages? These islands, as you 
have seen, are deserted. The 
Turk for centuries has de- 
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stroyed; he will now finish 
his work.” 

At other times he pictured 
the coming of the Turk, of 
his gradual peaceful entry, of 
the increasing hordes of ir- 
regulars who followed, of the 
crowds of fear-stricken peas- 
ants who fled before the swiftly 
advancing infidel. And he 
tried to assure me that the 
horrors of to-day are as noth- 
ing to the slaughter which took 
place centuries ago. 

With pride he told me of 
the gallant defence of Nicea 
by one of his ancestors, Pietro 
Camitsis, and of its final fall 
and the massacre which fol- 
lowed. And he told how the 
Byzantines, by withdrawing or 
destroying their boats, tried 
to prevent the infidel from 
crossing the narrow seas to 
Europe. Of the treachery of 
some Greeks who joined the 
enemy and taught them how 
to build ships, until every 
creek along the coast was a 
slip, and galleys and barges of 
all sizes crossed the narrow seas. 

Early one morning, when the 
sea was without a ripple, he 
showed me one of these Turkish 
galleys. She lies some six 
fathoms deep off Boz Bournou. 
This was her story :— 

“The fisher monks laid in 
her course a heavy floating 
net, buoyed and anchored to 
the rocks below. The galley 
sailed into it, and was imme- 
diately attacked and boarded 
by smaller craft which hurried 
from the shore.’”’ He mentioned 
the leaders by name as if it 
happened yesterday. 
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His stories were so full of 
minute detail that I won- 
dered how much was imagina- 
tion. Yet if I asked him to 
repeat an episode, his account 
was always the same. 

““My people told me. Yes, 
some is written. The book at 
home has the story.” 

There was a curious medley 
of religion and superstition in 
him. Fast days he observed, 
and he did not disapprove of 
some of the ancient rites of 
heathen times, which had come 
down through the ages unin- 
fluenced by Roman, Greek, or 
Turk. Such was the annual 
spring - time holiday of the 
women of all creeds, who came 
from distant villages to the 
green fields around Monastiri, 
and sat on the grass without an 
under-garment, believing that 
the rite would bring mother- 
hood. Such too was the heal- 
ing on the Black Rock and 
holy spring on the shore oppo- 
site Andrea. The _ stories 
amused me. I asked if he 
believed them. 

‘““ Why should I not believe 
in them? Have I not seen 
their powers ? Have not 
mothers from earliest times 
carried thither their ailing chil- 
dren, bathed them, dressed 
them in new garments, left 
the old ones on the rock, and 
carried the sick one home 
cleansed and healed ? Moslem 
and Christian have bathed their 
children here for centuries. 
They do it with as great a 
faith as hers to whom it was 
said, ‘Thy faith hath made 
thee whole.’ There are thou- 
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sands of such Ayasmas (springs) 
all over the country. Do you 
mean to say that they count 
for nothing? No, sir, it is you 
who are the doubter. The 
Black Rock will still be used, 
for our mothers know the 
truth.” 

The elements might be fav- 
ourable to fishing, but they 
would be of no avail if on the 
previous evening he had heard 
the long moaning howl of a 
dog. That was a sure indica- 
tion of failure, and he would 
cross himself. On the other 
hand, the droppings of a bird 
on his boat was a sure sign of 
a good catch. No new work 
was to be undertaken, no trip 
started on unlucky Tuesday. 
A small twig of olive, given 
when his boat was blessed, 
was nailed to the prow, and 
beside it, sharing equal honour, 
was @ blue bead and some 
garlic to keep away the evil 
eye. 

As I ridiculed his strange 
beliefs, he would in all serious- 
ness tell me of the good and 
evil spirits, ‘“‘ Kalo Kai Kako 
Daemon”; of good and bad 
omens; of the fates; and of 
what the Turk to-day calls 
Kismet. 

The porpoise was sacred to 
him. He would not help me 
to land one which I harpooned, 
and was quite sure my sin was 
the cause of the ill-luck which 
attended us on our trip. 

“The dolphin is the ancient 
emblem of the Byzantine 
Church. Was it not symbolic 
of our Lord, as shown in the 
word ix@vs, composed of the 
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first letters of "Incods ypiotos 
Geod itos cwtnp. No, you must 
not kill dolphins from my 
boat.” 

I had one final experience 
of Sylvestro’s knowledge of 
fish and their ways. We were 
caught in a biting north wind, 
which blew the stinging rain 
into our faces. We made for 
shelter. As we entered the 
bay, he noticed that hundreds 
of seagulls and cormorants were 
hovering and dropping sud- 
denly into the water. 

** A chorum !”’ he called out. 
“‘ Quickly, get your lines. There 
are plenty of fish.” 

We rowed into a living wall 
of sardines and mackerel feed- 
ing. Porpoises were circling 
round them, driving them still 
farther into the bay. Other 
porpoises farther out were 
clearly working in concert with 
their fellows inshore. With 
landing-net only we filled five 
baskets of sardines; we could 
have filled the boat. Then 
we dropped our lines for bass, 
for they were working below ; 
we caught eight within the 
hour, and lost as many more. 

That evening Sylvestro told 
me of his life as a Turkish 
soldier. 

“IT was sent to the Cilician 
plains, and made to break 
stones. One day the colonel, 
who knew me, appointed me 
barber to the regiment. Later 
I was transferred to Baghdad 
to help the doctor. You see, 
I could read and write, so they 
put me to give out the medi- 
eines. The doctor died. I 
was left in charge as Hakim, 
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and then transferred to a pris- 
oners’ camp outside the city. 
It was an English prisoners’ 
camp. Ah, sir, you would 
have wept to see them; they 
died every day. It was so 
cold that they had dug holes 
for themselves in heaps of 
manure. They were without 
boots and without clothing. 
The camp was full of typhus. 
I had faith in quinine and 
cleanliness, and gave the poor 
fellows doses from my bottles, 
trusting that some contained 
the right drug. If the men 
died—well, I had done my best, 
and they were spared ‘further 
suffering.” 

He finally received notice to 
quit his village. Lausanne had 
conquered. Not even his ser- 
vices as a soldier availed him. 
Refugees from Crete were given 
his home. He received a docu- 
ment which stated the value 
of his property. It was counter- 


signed by the Greek Commis- 
sion, who carefully explained 
that in exchange he would be 
given a house and shop of 
equal value in Greece. He 
was allowed to take away his 
movable property. It con- 
sisted of bedding, some cloth- 
ing, his two guns, his books, 
and his boat. The manuscripts 
went with him. He had no 
desire to sell them, and I felt 
they should not part com- 
pany. He rowed to the har- 
bour, was put on board a 
transport, and eventually 
landed at Salonica. 

I heard from him a year 
later. He still possessed his 
document, but it was still a 
“scrap of paper.” 

His last words at parting 
were— 

** Au revoir. I go, but Lau- 
sanne will not stop us. My 
children’s children will again 
fish and rule in the Gulf.” 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


WHAT DEMOCRACY HAS DONE FOR US—OUR WEAK SUBMISSION 
TO RUSSIA—THE WORSE PLIGHT OF FRANCE—THE FAILURE OF 
THE THIRD REPUBLIC—-THE FAULTS OF THE FRENCH — HOW 
SHALL FRANCE BE SAVED?—BELGIAN AND FLEMISH ART—A 


NOBLE EXHIBITION. 


Ir the fruits of victory are 
peace and prosperity, those of 
the Allies who bore the brunt 
of the fighting and at last 
brought Germany to her knees 
—France and England—have 
gathered the scantiest harvest. 
Even Germany, the only be- 
getter of strife and disaster, 
is already on the road of 
recovery. Despite all changes, 
she still guards the tradition of 
firm government. We hear that 
her factories are working, and 
that her citizens are resolute to 
make good the losses of the 
war. Why, then, should we, 
the two conquerors, lag be- 
hind? Because we are asked 
to live and work under the 
weakest form of government 
yet devised by man, because 
we are destined to bear the 
burden of democracy. So long 
as the war lasted, the natural 
qualities of the French and 
English, courage and endur- 
ance, were allowed to assert 
themselves. Under arms Gov- 
ernments hold their tongues. 
No sooner is peace signed than 
Governments reassert them- 
selves, and show how bitterly 
their weak and foolish heads 
may damage their country. 

It is the habit of democ- 
racies to abdicate at a crisis, 


to do nothing, to suggest noth- 
ing, which might irritate a 
compact body of voters. De- 
mocratic Ministers dare not 
think what would be good for 
the State. It is theirs not to 
lead but to follow in obedience. 
It is to be hoped that we shall 
never forget how humbly Sir 
Edward Grey waited for the 
signals which allowed him to 
crawl into the war. We can 
scarcely help remembering the 
weakness which permitted our 
working classes to come under 
the yoke of the Russians. It 
would have been easy for a 
vigorous Government to ex- 
clude from our shores the re- 
volutionary aliens who were 
poisoning the mind and weak- 
ening the arm of British 
industry. But the Russians 
were beloved by thousands of 
British voters, who had been 
persuaded by their noxious 
arguments and corrupted by 
their stolen gold. Nothing was 
done to meet the danger which 
hung over us. No Government 
had the courage to send packing 
those who publicly avowed that 
their aim was to destroy the 
British Empire. We welcomed 
their representatives as though 
they came from a friendly 
Power. We did business with 
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them. We paid for goods 
which they had stolen from 
ourselves, so that they were 
twice blessed. We looked on 
complaisantly and talked irre- 
levantly when the strikes, which 
were fomented and partly 
paid for by the Russians, 
brought us near to revolution. 
It does not seem to shock us 
when the rascal, who in Glasgow 
under the name of George 
Brown helped to set the coal 
strike agoing, reappeared in 
China as Borodin, and in- 
flamed that country to a 
war of which we do not see 
the end. Russia is in our 
eyes still a friendly Power, 
and we do not send their 
representatives a-packing, no 
matter how flagrantly they 
break the laws of men and 
nations. 


And why do we thus expose 
ourselves to the risk of ruin 
and revolution? Why do we 
look on mildly when our trade 
is destroyed and our work- 


ing men talk treason? Our 
Ministers have not time to 
think of England’s prosperity 
or England’s honour. They 
are thinking always of the 
voters and of the next General 
Election. Things have changed 
since the time of Pitt, who did 
not hesitate to fight an armed 
opinion. We stand still and 
connive at the havoc wrought 
by Russian gold and Russian 
intrigue in our centres of in- 
dustry. We must not endanger 
the vote by any loose talk 
about right and wrong. It is 
not by idealism of this kind 
that useful majorities are kept 
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together. Sometimes we won- 
der of what use is a majority 
to anybody. It matters not 
which side triumphs at the 
polls. The largest majority 
does not inspire any Govern- 
ment to adopt a strong policy 
or to reflect very deeply upon 
the security of England. 
Though the present Govern- 
ment is strong enough to bring 
back the Trade Unions within 
the law, it will do it only 
with a wry face, if it does it 
at all. It would, we believe, 
rather risk another General 
Strike. 

If England be weakened by 
her adherence to democracy, 
if she find herself persuaded to 
do wrong and to neglect the 
security of the Empire by the 
fear with which her Ministers en- 
visage the electorate, the plight 
of France is yet worse. For 
France may be said to possess 
only the simulacrum of a Gov- 
ernment. Her President, who 
should hold the position of a 
constitutional monarch and 
should not be removable, has 
neither power nor permanence. 
He is a mere figure-head, who 
is set up in a chair at the 
Elysée when distinguished for- 
eigners are to be entertained. 
If he dare to express an opinion 
or to exert an influence, there 
is an end of him. Not long 
since M. Millerand was sum- 
marily kicked out. He was not 
asked to resign, and it is 
unlikely after this episode that 
any Frenchman of dignity and 
wisdom will be persuaded to 
go to the Elysée. The his- 
tory of the French Parliament 
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is not more fortunate than the 
history of the Presidency. Its 
characteristic is insecurity. It 
may not boast, as some other 
Parliaments have boasted, a 
system of strongly divided 
parties. The deputies, when 
they are elected to the Cham- 
ber, call themselves by fan- 
tastic names, and seem to 
have no other ambition than 
to stay where they are. That 
they could or should serve 
their country rarely occurs to 
them. They never forget the 
more obviously practical end 
of helping themselves. So they 
divide themselves in groups, 
and are ever ready to barter 
their support for the support 
of others. At any moment 
one group or another can upset 
the balance of Parliament ; 
and he would be a brave or a 
sanguine man who thought 
himself secure in office. Mr 
Sisley Huddleston, who is 
neither imperialist nor royalist, 
who would even, if he could, 
look with a favourable eye up- 
on the revolution, has put this 
weakness of the French system 
clearly enough in his ‘ France,’ 
recently published by Ernest 
Benn, Ltd. “It should not 
be concluded,” says he, “ that 
because a Prime Minister ob- 
tains a vote of confidence by 
a large majority, he is therefore 
Safe. A large majority may be 
given him at a moment when 
he is on the point of falling 
for tactical motives. I have 
seen a Ministry which every- 
body knew was collapsing ob- 
tain a majority of 400 in the 
Chamber. Abroad such a tri- 
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umph might appear conclusive, 
but no opinion should be formed 
unless one had a full knowledge 
of the circumstances, for on 
the following day the huge 
majority may turn bodily over 
on the Ministry. It is un- 
fortunate for France that 
in a time of crisis no Gov- 
ernment can _ really count 
upon a sufficiently long exist- 
ence to carry through needed 
measures.”’ 

That is true, and it matters 
less in France than it would 
matter elsewhere. As it was 
France herself, and not the 
French Government, which con- 
ducted her own war, so it will 
be France herself, and not her 
Government, which will bring 
her back to a state of peace. 
Nevertheless, France stillsuffers, 
and will always suffer, from her 
lack of government. The Third 
Republic has been a failure 
from the first. It has watched 
one Ministry follow another 
into a swift extinction. Some- 
times the change has meant a 
mere reshuffling of old Ministers. 
Sometimes new men have pre- 
tended to tinker old measures. 
Never has there been any sense 
of force or any hope for the 
future. Those that are minis- 
trables have done the best for 
themselves, and have been con- 
tent to see such laws as have 
got on the statute-book either 
repealed or forgotten. The 
worst of it is that the needs of 
the State are forgotten also in 
the jumble of personal intrigues 
and personal interests. “In 
these conditions,’ as Mr Hud- 
dleston says, “‘ it is natural that 
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Governments should pay more 
attention to political exigencies 
than to the genuine require- 
ments of the country. They 
are aware that the moment 
they attempt to do anything 
which may displease this or 
that group they put themselves 
in jeopardy. An excellent ex- 
ample is furnished by Colonial 
developments. A friend of mine 
who had spent several months 
in Morocco, and was well in- 
formed, was shown requests 
by Marshal Lyautey for rein- 
forcements towards the end of 
1924. The attack of the Riffans 
was foreseen. It is probable 
if some additional troops had 
been paraded about the country 
the attack would have been 
averted. But the politicians 
at home, who at that moment 
were obliged to play up to the 
Socialists, who are opposed to 
all Colonial enterprise, dared 
not take action. The result 
was that when the attack, 
which had been foreseen, took 
place in 1925, Marshal Lyautey 
was unable to stem the tide, 
and Tarza and Fez were almost 
taken, and the whole of Morocco 
lost. In the long-run there 
was much fighting that might 
have been avoided.” 

Such is the fate of democ- 
racies. Professional politicians, 
bereft of patriotism, calmly 
look on while their country 
suffers and their fellow-citizens 
are killed. What does it matter, 
so long as they hold their place 
and keep their supporters in an 
amiable mood until the next 
election? No more need be 
said than that it is all for 


Quarter Day. We in England 
have not gone so far as they 
have gone in France. We have 
still some members of Parlia- 
ment who are not professional 
politicians, and who may now 
and then spare a thought for 
their country. But such men 
are almost unknown in France, 
where there are few indeed who 
are not ready to take office 
under any Minister who chooses 
to beckon to them. 

It is not surprising, then, 
that confidence in the Third 
Republic is waning fast. The 
Third Republic, indeed, has 
lost faith in itself. It fears 
the Royalists on the one hand, 
the Communists on the other. 
In sheer terror it makes political 
officers of its police, and em- 
ploys its Anarchists as spies. 
Thus it makes itself an accom- 
plice of criminals and informers. 
How, in such conditions as 
these, can it ensure the proper 
administration of justice? In 
the last few years a dozen 
Royalists, supporters of M. 
Maurras, have been murdered, 
and nobody has been punished 
for murdering them. When 
Marius Plateau of the ‘ Action 
Francaise’ was shot in cold 
blood by a crapulous woman 
called Berton, she was trium- 
phantly acquitted and treated 
as a heroine. When Léon 
Daudet’s own son was decoyed 
into a shop of obscenities and 
foully murdered, nobody was 
punished except the boy’s 
father, who was given five 
months’ imprisonment for libel- 
ling a cabman, a term which 
he has not yet suffered. But 
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what can the Third Republic, 
hastening as it fears to its 
doom, do except hinder the 
course of justice? And when 
M. Charles Maurras, the friend 
and colleague of Daudet, 
threatens to take the law into 
his own hands if the Govern- 
ment refuse to protect him, 
he is accused of violence, by 
Mr Huddleston among others. 
Not long ago, the Minister of 
the Interior, who rejoiced in 
the thoroughly Gallic name of 
Abraham Schrameck, having 
left unavenged some murdered 
Royalists, thought fit to search 
the houses of the Royalist 
leaders for arms. He thus 
made it clear that not only 
were Royalists fair game, but 
that they had no right to defend 
themselves. Whereupon M. 
Maurras addressed a letter to 
M. Schrameck—it was all that 
he could do—telling him that 
he held him as a hostage, and 
that if another Royalist were 
murdered, M. Schrameck would 
pay the forfeit of his life. 
After the utterance of this 
threat, no more blood of Royal- 
ists was shed, and nothing 
happened except that Charles 
Maurras was condemned to two 
years in prison for threatening 
to murder a Minister, a penalty 
which he has not paid, and is 
not likely to pay. But how 
could the justice of the Third 
Republic be shown up in a 
clearer light ? 

It is a proof of the strength 
of M. Charles Maurras that he 
is feared by more classes than 
one. That the good Repub- 
licans should tremble at his 
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name is not surprising. He is 
in daily opposition to them. 
That his books and his journals 
should have been placed upon 
the index by the Roman Cath- 
olic Church shows at once the 
strength of German intrigue in 
Rome, and the folly of the 
Vatican. The Church of Rome 
has no better friends in France 
than M. Maurras and his par- 
tisans, who will not be deterred 
by the threats of Rome from 
doing what they think their 
duty to their country. In vain 
will the advisers of the Pope 
forbid the faithful to read the 
masterpieces of M. Charles 
Maurras. The greatest voice 
in France cannot be thus easily 
silenced. And when it comes 
to argument, the whole college 
of cardinals is no match for 
the political director of the 
‘ Action Frangaise.’ We have 
always believed in the clever- 
ness of the Vatican. This 
unprovoked attack upon the 
stoutest supporters which the 
Roman Catholic Church has in 
France has shaken our faith 
for ever. And all for the sake 
of a political intrigue with the 
Germans ! 

What, then, is to be done 
with a Republic in which no- 
body believes, and which will 
not efface itself? ‘‘ The truth 
is ’—again we quote Mr Hud- 
dleston—‘‘ that there is a grow- 
ing distrust of Parliament and 
of the Parliamentary system. 
The great manufacturers of 
France—and a more imposing 
list of names has rarely been 
printed,—in a letter to the 
President of the Republic, re- 
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cently expressed their appre- 
hension of Parliamentary in- 
competence. The financial diffi- 
culties could not, they said, be 
overcome if they were dealt 
with as a matter of Party con- 
troversy. It was proposed that 
Parliament should voluntarily 
renounce by a solemn act its 
initiative in finance, and a body 
which had shown itself to be 
impotent hand over its powers 
to a carefully selected organisa- 
tion of business men and ex- 
perts.”” How, it was asked, 
could Parliament be allowed to 
control a sinking fund, which 
should be in the hands of a 
department enjoying complete 
autonomy? It was a heavy 
indictment, wholly justified, 
though it were also a counsel 
of perfection. Nor could the 
protest of the manufacturers 
have stood alone. If financial 
control were taken away from 
Parliament, then justice, war, 
and education would also have 
been placed in the hands of 
an independent, autonomous 
board, and the Parliament of 
France would be left powerless 
and inane, like her President. 
Were this done, no doubt it 
would be better for France, 
but unfortunately it cannot 
be done without a revolution, 
and those who reflect upon the 
French Revolution, that orgy of 
blood, the consequences of which 
France has never shaken off, 
cannot face another with equa- 
nimity. They know not whither 
nor how far it would carry 
them. And the discredit into 
which the French Government 
has fallen is doubly serious, 
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since the war and the peace 


has brought France _ closer 
than heretofore to the other 
nations of Europe, has exposed 
her to a keener criticism. It 
is sad that they who were 
once allies, who fought and 
bled together, should say harsh 
things of one another. But 
some soreness is inevitable, and 
France has not a Government 
capable of presenting her case 
to the world. Wherever we 
go, we hear the reproach uttered 
against her that she does not 
pay her just debts, and that 
she does not even tax her 
people adequately. This per- 
haps is partly true, but it 
leaves out of sight the fact 
that France is a country of 
small proprietors—that is her 
strength,—and small proprietors 
are not liable to pay income 
tax. And there is another 
fact which France’s financial 
critics leave out of sight: for 
four years she bore the brunt 
of the fighting on land against 
Germany. She lost the greater 
part of two millions of men; 
she saw her richest provinces 
destroyed and despoiled; and 
she has not received adequate 
reparations ; for which reasons 
she should receive the most 
highly favoured treatment, and 
should be permitted to pay 
her debts at her own time. 
The spectacle of the United 
States, which made a fortune 
out of the war and suffered 
hardly at all, dunning France 
for money which they say is due 
to them, defies the satirist. Is 


it possible to compute in dollars 
the value of two millions of 
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lives sacrificed in the cause of 
us all ? 

And this brings us to one 
well-founded grievance against 
France. We wish that the 
French had acknowledged with 
a happier generosity the ser- 
vices of England. It is true 
that we did not come into the 
war merely to help France 
or to avenge Belgium. These 
are the falsehoods told by 
politicians to beguile the voters. 
We came in to save ourselves ; 
but, being in, we did our best, 
and grudged nothing of men 
or gold or the munitions of 
war. There is no doubt that, 
after a while, we and our 
dominions were of the greatest 
help in the field. It is certain 
that from the outset we kept the 
seas open for ourselves and our 
allies,so that there might be free 
ingress for food and for shells, 
and so tightly closed against 
the Germans that in the end 
our blockade brought Germany 
to her knees. These facts we 
know well enough. The French 
know them also; and it would 
perhaps be happier and wiser 
if they did not always write 
and speak of the war as though 
they alone were engaged in it. 

However, we need not lay 
too much stress upon this. It 
is enough to note it and to 
remember it. The French, if 
they are indifferent to others, 
reserve their worst cruelty for 
themselves. For them a chief 
aim of the war was the recovery 
of the lost provinces, Alsace 
and Lorraine. The provinces 
were recovered, and the in- 
competent Government, com- 
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posed of men who seldom stay 
long enough in office to under- 
stand the duty entrusted to 
them, took charge. And as 
early as 1920 it was said by an 
Alsatian that if the French did 
not show a better tact, Alsace 
would go back to Germany or 
become another Ireland. Made 
a department of France, it was 
handed over to a prefect, who 
understood neither its character 
nor its needs ; and M. Herriot, 
to please the anti -clericals, 
not of Alsace but of France, 
grossly interfered with the re- 
ligious observances of the pro- 
vince. It is a sad picture which 
Mr Huddleston draws in his 
book. ‘“‘ The schools of Alsace- 
Lorraine were not secular as in 
France. There were Catholic 
schools and Protestant schools 
and Jewish schools. Nor was 
it only language and religion 
which separated the people of 
Alsace - Lorraine from the 
French people proper. Other 
laws, chiefly of a commercial 
character, were regarded as 
sacrosanct by the Alsace-Lor- 
rainers. The economic inter- 
ests of Alsace-Lorraine drew 
the provinces towards Ger- 
many. The Freneh Press was, 
on the whole, strongly silent 
about the movements which 
manifested themselves. There 
were advocates of autonomy 
for Alsace-Lorraine, especially 
in the Catholic groups, but 
also among pro-German Radical 
groups.” At present the quarrel 
is patched up, and a provisional 
agreement has been arrived at 
between France and the two 
provinces, whose recovery has 
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been the hope, deferred for 
half a century, of France and 
the French. And it is worth 
remembering that it was the 
Royalist Party and the elo- 
quence of M. Léon Daudet 
which saved Alsace from de- 
spair. 

Is there any form of govern- 
ment which can save France 
from the helplessness and hope- 
lessness of the Third Republic ? 
There are two possibilities: a 
dictator or a king. A dictator 
is not easily found, and even 
if he be found he cannot 
easily keep his place except by 
a policy of war; and France, 
like the rest of Europe, is 
tired of war. Moreover, the 
great Napoleon, the first and 
last dictator of France, has not 
left a happy memory behind 
him. His reputation has been 
killed by over-praise. The wor- 
ship of the nineteenth century 
has met with its inevitable 
reaction. The French people, 
tired of hearing the great man 
extolled, can take no further 
interest in him, in his warlike 
deeds, in his administration, 
in his family. That a Napoleon 
should return in triumph to 
Paris and sit upon an imperial 
throne—these visions lie beyond 
the boundaries of thought. And 
at the common fascists, who 
have a press of their own, and 
attempt to advertise themselves 
as the saviours of society, Paris 
is content to laugh. What, 
then, of a king? How stands 
the Royalist Party ? 

Mr Huddleston dismisses the 
chance of the Royalists in a 
few lines. “ Royalty is im- 
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possible,”’ says he, “‘ whatever 
a handful of Royalists may say. 
It is impossible for many rea- 
sons, but one will suffice: quite 
apart from the connotations 
of royalty, there is no royal 
pretender imposing enough to 
have the smallest chances of 
success.” This argument is 
irrelevant. Whether there is 
a royal prince fit for the work 
to-day we do not know. There 
may be. The Duc de Guise 
may be, for all that we know, 
a heaven-sent ruler. Whatever 
he be, he will not live for ever, 
and the cause of royalty will 
not die with his death. The 
strength of the royal cause is 
that it resumes an ancient tra- 
dition, which the French have 
broken at their peril. The 
French, still true lovers of the 
past, have not forgotten in 
the jumble of the last hundred 
years the glory that went be- 
fore. They clamour for sound 
government. ‘‘ With a good 
administration,” said Napoleon, 
who knew France, “‘ the citizens 
will forget their factions and 
become Frenchmen again.” 
Moreover, if a prince sat once 
more on the throne of France, 
he would have a policy ready 
to his hand. What is called 
“regionalism ’’ in France, what 
we should call local govern- 
ment, would, under a monarch, 
restore to France the old life 
of the provinces and make a 
happy country of it once more. 
And let it not be overlooked 
that, in spite of some mistakes 
in judgment, the ‘ Action Fran- 
caise’ is a great power in 
France. Its organisation covers 
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the country from north to 
south, from east to west. In 
M. Charles Maurras it has a 
leader who is not only the best 
living writer of French prose, 
but a man well practised in the 
arts of dialectic, and no better 
light horseman in controversy 
ever lived than M. Léon Daudet. 
A cause is not lost which has 
such men as these to support 
it, and the Third Republic, 
with its folly, its incompetence, 
and its self-seeking, is not a 
formidable opponent. The hour 
will come, we believe, and the 
man, even though France waits 
patiently fifty years for de- 
liverance. 

In France, then, politics have 
completely broken down. The 
system of democracy, which 
has failed everywhere, has 
failed in France most con- 
And it has failed 


spicuously. 
conspicuously because France 
does not live by politics alone. 
She can more easily dispense 
with politics than other coun- 
tries. Obediently has she taken 
the advice of Voltaire to cul- 


tivate her garden. If she has 
not succeeded in learning how 
to rule, she has learned how to 
live. She has cultivated with 
success and devotion the arts 
of life ; she has cultivated also, 
more wisely than others, those 
arts of speech and line and 
colour which we call the fine 
arts. She keeps, and she is 
proud to keep, the intellectual 
supremacy of Europe. If you 
would discover the real meaning 
of Paris, you would not go to 
the Chamber and listen in 
dismay to the hubbub created 
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by that mob of second - rate 
tub-thumpers—the professional 
politicians. You would go to 
the picture galleries, the book- 
shops, the theatres. Or you 
would cross the river, and dis- 
cover in the cafés of the Latin 
Quarter the poets and the 
artists, who do more for France 
and mean more to France than 
the demagogues, who with 
brazen voices are attempting 
to make the worse cause look 
like the better. For, after all, 
it is only at times of political 
crisis that the brazen-tongued 
are listened to. There has 
never been a time when France 
and England did not exchange 
ideas, and learn from one an- 
other the lessons of literature 
and of art. The interchange 
of wits began with Chaucer, 
and, despite the barriers of 
speech, has been going on 
ever since. The Channel is no 
bar to the arts, which are not 
kept at home by rough weather, 
and the curiosity in either 
country as to what is being 
thought and seen on the other 
side of the sea is always awake. 
Thus only shall we arrive at 
good relations, and France and 
England will be the better 
friends the farther they keep 
away from political discussion. 
The ingenious Philippe de 
Comines said that rulers should 
meet only in their pleasures. 
And what is true of kings is 
true of peoples also. Affairs 
of State should be left to 
statesmen and ambassadors, 
and the differences which arise 
between nations should not be 
exacerbated by public discus- 
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sion. We shall be wise es- 
pecially if we avoid a general 
argument with the French. For 
the French, as we have said, 
are not apt for politics, though 
they have always loyally inter- 
changed with us their views, 
alert and wise, of the Arts. 
Mr Huddleston in his book 
seems to miss this prudent 
limitation in the French. ‘“ The 
French,” he writes, ‘ idealists 
as they are, held firm at 
Verdun because they believed 
in the universal triumph of 
democracy. They felt them- 
selves to be free men fighting 
for freedom.”” They believed, 
we are sure, in none of these 
irrelevancies. When they were 
fighting the Boche, the Aunt 
Sally of Democracy was never 
before their eyes. They never 
wasted a thought on the wild 


chimera of freedom. They had 
a dozen better reasons than 
these for what they did and 


suffered. They were stirred 
by the love of their soil; the 
great traditions of their race 
and art; by a hatred of the 
Boche, their secular enemy ; 
by the thought of their lofty 
legend : On ne passe pas. Such 
trivial and inflammatory words 
as freedom and democracy were 
never on the tongues of men 
fighting for their lives, their 
history, and their homes. He 
who writes these words spent 
some days in the fortress of 
Verdun in the autumn of 1917. 
He heard many things dis- 
cussed : the follies of the Ger- 
mans, poets and poetry, the 
political philosophy of Charles 
Maurras, the brave sentiment- 
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ality of Péguy, the necessity of 
holding firm—that, indeed, was 
taken for granted; but there 
was no mention of democracy. 
How should there be when 
democracy meant Malvy and 
Caillaux? Nor of freedom, 
which could have had at that 
time but one meaning, the 
freeing of French soil from the 
German hoof, and that duty 
was accepted without speech. 
Of the good that is done by 
two peoples coming together 
upon the ground of art, we 
have an admirable example in 
the exhibition of Flemish and 
Belgian art which is being held 
at Burlington House. Such a 
pageant as is here displayed 
by Belgium would be beyond 
the compass of most other 
countries. How can we fail 
to take a pride in the reflection 
that the descendants of the 
great painters here represented 
were our allies in the war? 
The history of painting in 
Belgium is a marvel, as the 
masterpieces of the earliest 
painters of Belgium are mar- 
vels. In 1420 Hubert van 
Eyck began the noble triptych 
of St Bavon. His was the idea, 
his the plan. He executed a 
part of it himself, and died in 
1426. His brother Jan carried 
the work to completion, founded 
at Bruges the school which 
bore their name, and in 1440 
he too died. Thus as Fromentin 
has written, “‘in twenty years 
the human spirit represented 
by these two men found in 
painting the ideal expression 
of their beliefs, the clearest 
expression of the faces of men, 
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not the most noble but the 
first and correct manifestation 
by true colours of bodies and 
their exact forms, the first 
image of the sky, of the air, of 
the fields, of garments, of rich 
materials ; it created a living 
art, invented or perfected its 
mechanism, fixed a language, 
and produced imperishable 
works.” In brief, Hubert and 
Jan van Eyck were the Homers 
of pictorial art ; and who shall 
say that they were not, like 
Homer, the greatest of their 
kind ? 

More than this: the Van 
Eycks had for a pupil, after 
the interval of one generation, 
a painter almost as great as 
themselves, Memling, whose 
masterpieces have ever re- 


mained the glory of the hos- 
pital of Saint Jean at Bruges. 


The exquisite casket on which 
Memling depicted scenes of the 
life of St Ursula is a curiosity of 
art, within its scale and measure 
unrivalled. His ‘‘ Marriage of 
Saint Catherine” is on a 
grander scale and of a loftier 
inspiration. It need not fear 
the rivalry of Italy or Spain. 
What can be expected of a 
school which began with mas- 
tery? Only that its formula 
should decline to tastelessness, 
and that its scholars should 
look elsewhere to renew a 
worn inspiration, as the Flemish 
painters looked to Italy. 

And then the art of painting 
deserted the cloister for the 
court. The Belgians ceased to 
paint triptychs and to illus- 
trate the legends of the church. 
They sought subjects among 
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the kings and courtiers of 
their time. And here, too, 
they showed their supremacy. 
The work which Rubens began 
was triumphantly carried on 
by Van Dyck. No painters 
ever won greater prizes from 
their art than these two. They 
became part of the world 
which it was their good for- 
tune to depict. Painting grands 
seigneurs, they became grands 
seigneurs themselves. Rubens, 
the magnificent, was always a 
courtier, and in his hours of leis- 
ure an ambassador. And of Van 
Dyck, Fromentin has drawn 
an imperishable portrait. This 
is how he imagines him: “‘A 
young prince of royal race, 
who has everything in his 
favour—beauty, elegance, mag- 
nificent gifts, a precocious 
genius, a unique education, 
all which things he owes to 
the hazards of a happy birth; 
petted by his master; dis- 
tinguished everywhere, sought 
everywhere, féted everywhere, 
abroad as well as in his own 
country; the equal of the 
greatest courtiers, the favourite 
and friend of kings; entering 
at the first encounter upon 
whatever is most envied upon 
earth—talent, renown, honours, 
luxury, passions, adventures ; 
always young even in his riper 
years, never prudent even in 
his last days; a libertine, a 
gambler, greedy, prodigal, a 
dissipater of money, playing 
the devil, and, as they would 
have said in his time, selling 
himself to the devil for guineas, 
and then throwing the guineas 
away with both hands to pur- 
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chase horses, luxury, ruinous 
gallantries ; violently amorous 
of his art, and sacrificing it 
to less noble passions, to less 
faithful loves, to less happy 
attachments . . ., with the airs 
of a Don Juan rather than of a 
hero, with a touch of melan- 
choly, and, as it were, a ground 
of sadness piercing through 
the gaieties of his life.” It is 
an engaging portrait, which the 
bold elegance of his portraits 
seems to justify. 

With Van Dyck the art of 
Belgium culminated. Thereafter 
the fantastic ingenuities of 
Breughel aroused the connois- 
seurs of Europe, and then a 
blight fell upon Flemish art, 
as upon the art of most other 
countries. Only once did the 
ancient spirit of Van Dyck 
and the masters revive in Bel- 
gium, and that was when Alfred 
Stevens was born, well-nigh a 
century ago. He, too, like 
Van Dyck, was a grand seig- 
neur, with much of his pre- 
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decessor’s high-hearted gaiety 
and love of elegance in life 
and art. So fine a painter was 
he that, though he died no 
longer ago than 1906, his works 
must already be accepted, in 
humble admiration, as those 
of an established master. Un- 
happily, his little masterpieces 
are surrounded upon the wall 
of Burlington House by com- 
panions wholly unworthy of 
his genius. 

As we have said, nothing 
could attach us more closely 
to Belgium than such an ex- 
hibition as this. Could we 
not next year, in the same 
place and at the same time, 
gather together a collection of 
French pictures, selected from 
all schools and ages, which 
would reveal to England the 
mastery, easy and various, of 
our neighbours? It would be 
a hard task of selection, and 
it would do both countries 
far more good than an idle 
exchange of political views. 
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